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Field Archaeology is one of the latest arrivals in the portals of the Indian 
universities. It neededi indeed, the vision of a Director General of Archaeology 
of a statuiC no less than that of Sir Mortimer W'lveelcr to realise that archaeology, 
like other sciences, can flourish only on a basis of healthy emulation and inform^ 
criticism’ and, as a corollary, ‘the Indian universities, like other universities 
throughout the world, must enter the field and join the fray. It was in pur¬ 
suance of this policy that he permitted the University of Allahabad to conduct 
the excavations at Kaulamhi. His successors have not only maintained this 
tradition hut have also furdicr extended thebotinds of co-operation between the 
Union Department of Archaeology on the one hand, and the universities and 
otlier institutions engaged in flcld archaeology on the other. Undoubtedly, 
the remarkable advancement of Indian archaeology, during the last decade, 
is largely due to this liberal policy. 

I owe the deepest and the foremost debt to my teachers Ft. K,. Chattopa- 
dhySya, who initiated me in the Vedic studies and Dr. (now Sir) Mortimer 
Wheeler from whom I had my first lessons in field archaeology. 

In the archaeological enterprise of the University, I have received help 
from numerous persons, both witliin and outside the university. To Dr. Sam- 
pumanand, Chief Minister of U.P., I am grateful for the personal interest he has 
alwa>^ taken in this matter. 1 gratefully acknowledge the help I received at 
various stages from the Vice-ChanccUors of the Uaiversity~Dr, Amara Natha 
Jha, Dr. Tara Chand, Dr. D. R, Bhattacharya, Prof. A, C. Banoiji and Sri B. N. 
Jha; from the Chairmen, University Grants Committee, U.P.—Dr. H, N Kunzru 
and Dr. Sita Ram; and from the Secretary of the Committee, Sri Patmanand. 
I am also obliged for the help I received in the initial stages of the organisation of 
excavation work from Dr R P. Tripathi, Dr. Ishwari Prasad, Pt. K, ChattopS- 
dhyaya, Pi, Braj Mohan Vyas, Dr. Gorakh Prasad, Sri N. N, Ghosh, Dr. G. C 
Pande, Sri J. S, Negi and Sri D. H. Rao. 

The present report sets out the results of the excavations of the defences 
at ICausambi conducted during 1957-59. It has been divided into two parts, 
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part one being laigety archaicological in na'ure, and part two devoted to a critical 
discussion of the original literary data pertaining to the Sycnaciti and the Purusa- 
medha. An attempt has been made here at a critical, comparative and detailed 
study of these institutions in their evolutionaJ sequence with special reference to 
the different schools and their practices. This wading through the literary 
sources—die Samlutas, Brahmanas, Sutras etc.—was highly essential for the 
correct and accurate indcntification of the sacrihcial altar discovered in these 
excavations. 

AVith the exception of painted N, B. P. Ware, pottery of Periods IH and 
IV has not been included in the report. Nor is there any elaborate discusion 
on the terracotta figurines, as these have already been fully discussed in my earlier 
report being published in tiie form of a Memoir by the Union Department 
of Archaeology, I hope the Manager of Publications, Government of India, 
w'ill expedite its publication which is long overdue. 

By its very nature, an archaeological enterprise requires the discipline 
of organised team-work on a large scale, I am deeply obliged to my former 
pupils, and at present colleagues, Dr. B. N. S. Yadava, Dr. S. N. Roy, Sri R. C. 
Tripathi and Sri Lakshmi Narain Tiwari (now Asstt. Prof, Sanskrit University, 
Varanasi) for the invaluable help I have rccrivcd in the preparation and publi¬ 
cation of this work. I am much beliolden to my friend and colleague, Sri A. D. 
Pant of the Politics Department, who went through the manuscript and offered 
valuable suggestions. 

The publication of this report is, in a very large measure, due to the aeal 
and co-operation I have received from the members of the Archaeological Expe¬ 
dition—photographer Sri S. K. Shukla, surveyors and draftsmen, Sri Hasan Akbtar, 
Sri G. K. Kapoor, Sri H. N, Kar and pottery' assistant Sri Braj Bchari Misra. 
Sri Sbukla also supervised the preparation and printing of die illustrations. My 
thanks arc also due to Sri R. K. Varma and Sri Dhanestnvar Mandal who have 
read the proof and prepared the index, 

1 must also express my thankfulness to my colleagues in the department 
who shouldered the burden of teaching during my absence in connection with 
excavation wort. To the inhabitants of Kauiambl also I extend my thanks for 
their ceaseless co-operation. 

To Sri A. Ghosh, Director General of Archaeology', I am specially obliged 
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for sending me a type-script of his lecture on the explorations in the Sarasvat3 
and Drsadvati Valley, delivered at the Indian History Congress, Jaipur; and for 
sending me the blocks of PI. nos. 5, 13, 16 IS A, 21 A, 26 B, 32 B, 33 A,33 B, 
and 36. 

To Dr- H. D. Sankalia, Dr. S- B. Deo, Sri S, R. Rao and Sri P. P. 
Pandya, I am indebted for valuable informations concerning pottery from Navda- 
toli, Rangpur and other Western Intlian sites; to Dr. B. B. Dal, for the report 
on pla-ster; to Dr, N. K. Bose, Director of the Department of Anthropology, 
Government of India, for deputing Sri B. C. Dutta, one of his assistants, who 
helped me in the excavation of the skeletal material from the Sycnaciti; and to 
Sri Bhola Nath, Zoolt^ist, Zoological Survey, for the identification of some bones. 

I am extremely thankful to the present Vice-Chancellor Dr Sri Ranjan 
and Prof, S. C. Deb and Dr. B. P. Saksena, the Deans during this period, Sri 
K, L. Govil and Sri R. C. Sharma, the then Registrar and .Accounts Officer 
respectively, for the co-operation and help they extended to me. 

My thanks arc also due to the officers of the Allaliabad District, and 
specially to the then District Magistrate Sri O. N. Misra from whom I received 
fullest co-operation. 

Last but not the least, I am grateful to Sri Sitaram Gunthey, Manager, 
Sri Zalim Singh and other workers of the Sammdan Mudranalaya for taking 
personal and unremitting interest in the printing of this work; and to theSaraswad 
Block Works, Allaliabad, for the arduous task of preparing the blocks. 

At the end, I must add that the publication of this report has been made 
possible on account of the grant received for the piu^pose from the U.G. C. and 
the Department of Cultural Aflaiis and Scientific Research, Government of U.F. 


University of Allahabad 
Asa^ha Saka 1882 
July I960 


G. R. S. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 

Revitw oj the Recent Discoveries in India of the Indus CioilisatiOH 

The urban revolution in the Indus \''allcy, resting upon the same funda* 
tncntal ideas of organised town-life as in Egypt and Babylonia, gave birth to a 
civilisation the eisentially Indian character of which has universally been recog¬ 
nised. In the held of religion, the indebtedness of Hinduism to this civilisation 
is obvious, as, many of the basic ideas and beliefs that constitute the very core 
of later Hinduism arc foreign to tlic Vedic tradition and have their protol^Taes 
in the religion of the Indus cities.' 

Indian archaeology, in the last decade, has unfolded a new chapter 
in the history of the Harappan culture the cities and towns of which have been 
discovered as far north as RQpar, at the foot of the Simla hilts, as far east as 
Alamgirpura, on the Hindon—a tributarj' of the Vamuna, in the extensive valleys 
of the SarasvatT in Rajasthan and in the south-west over the entire coastal plain 
round the gulf of Cambay and Kathiawar. The Harappan occupations at 
Rupar, Lotlial, Rangpur and other sites in India came into existence at a late 
stage of this culture and continued long after the destruction of the main toviTis 
in the original centres in the Western Punjab (Pakistan).* A terminal date* 
round about 1500 B. C. for the Harappan cities in the Western Punjab can hardly 
hold good for the recently discovered Harappan settlements in the Eastern Punjab, 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and Western India. 

Some of the recently excavated sites have also supplied evidence of a 
phase of Harappan culture unrepresented at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. The 


1. Marshall, Mohenjo-daro, I. 48-78; Childe, New Light on the Most ADclent East, pp. 183- 
185, 

2. Wheeler, Early India and Pakistan, p. 117. 

3. PiggDt, Prehistoric India, pp. 140, 258. 
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culture which had become stagnant in its original cimtres underwent a rejuve* 
nation and gradual transformation in these areas, possibly under tlie impact 
of new historical forces. At Riipar’ the earliest occupation represented a late 
stage of the mature Harappan culture, whereas the later phase ‘offered certain 
new traditions in ceramic.* The Indus goblet, rare in the lower levels, was 
almcst absent in the later phase, in which terracotta cakes also became scarce. 
But more signiAcant is the introduction of certain incised designs on pottery in 
the second phase. The earliest period at Bfo'a, five miles south of Rupar, Ls 
characterised by a complete scarcity of the Indus goblet and terracotta cakes and a 
corresponding diversity in slips and paintings uiiknots'n to the lower levels at 
Rupar, as also by the presence of new pottery-shapes having horizontal or wavy 
incised lines. The Hftcen feet thick deposit at BarS implies continuous occupation 
for centuries after the typical Harappan culture. The new ceramic tradition is 
not an isolated development a^fi^a. Though unrecorded at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro, it is abundantly represented at the Harappan sites in Bikaner,* 
which may represent the eastern variety of the Harappan culture and may have 
flourished at a period later than true Harappa. As Ghosh* remarks, die Saras- 
vat5 Valley liad been really a commingling of many rivers, not only geographically, 
but also culturally. It is symptomatic of the direction in which the Harappan 
culture was being modihed. 

In Kadiiaw'for and Western India, archaeology has revealed a still more 
coherent and signiAcant story of the devolution of die Harappan culture. Begin¬ 
ning with an initial occupation with characteristic ingredients of the Harappan 
culture, many of the sites in this region show influences unknown to the ceramic 
traditions of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro—in pottery types, colours and in 
painting designs. Black-and-Red Ware occurs along with the typical Harappan 
pottery at LothaP, Rangpur*, Rojdi* etc. Painting designs, similar to 
tliose from post-Harappan sites in Sind and the adjoining regions, have 
been noticed on the pottery of the Ghalcolithic culture from Western Indian It 
is now becoming abundantly dear that the Harappan culture in these new regions 


1. I, 1954-55. p. ll. 

2. I. A.. 1954-55, p. il. 

3. Lecture delivered at the Indian History Congress, Jaipur, 1951, 

4. I. A., 1956-57, p, 15. 

5. I. A., 1954-55, p. 12. 

6. 1. A,, 1957-58, p. 18; ihid, 1958-59, p. 19, 

7. Sankalia, Subba Kao and Det^-Excnvatioiis at Alaheshwar and HavdaloU, pp. 241, 247 
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did not meet with a catastnopMc end but gradually asslmitatcd by and 
tramformed into new cultures. In Western India Harappan influences in pottery 
i}mc 5 and dcsigtis persisted in a transitional stage when other more important 
cAnponents of the Indus Civilisation had disappeared. 

Painted Grej Ware and its Relation with the Indus Cmtisalim 

Sites of the Painted Grey Ware have been discovered in the valley of the 
Sarasvatl, in the plains of the Punjab and at Alamgirpura—either in close proximity 
of deserted settlements of the Harappan culture or directly over them. The P. G. 
\>'^arc people came to the Ghaggar Valley^ after its desertion by tlic Harappans. 
It was also significant, as Cliosh observed, that the P. G, Ware people always 
built their settlements by the side of Harappan mounds and not directly over 
them, thus ‘breaking new- grounds for themselves.’ The e.xcavations of Tarkha- 
nawata Pera and Chak 86 rcv'calcd that the Harappan and Grey Ware cultures 
never came into contact with each other in this particular area. 'The settle¬ 
ments of each originated, flourished and died out in ibelr oivn time,entirely inde¬ 
pendently of those of the oUicr.’* A clay deposit separated the Harappan levels 
from the subsequent Grey Ware occupations. 

At Rupar and Alamgirpura, though the P. G. Ware settlements rest 
directly over the earlier Harappan settlements, there is a complete cultural hiatus 
between the two. The P. G. Ware people, ivho scnipulously avoided the deserted 
mounds of the Harappans in the Ghaggar Valley, were now building their liouses 
on the old ruins of these mounds in the Nortlicm Punjab and Western U. P.i but 
still tlicy were complete strangers to urban life, to houses of baked bricks, roads 
and undeiground drains, so characteristic of the Harappan culture. This situ¬ 
ation warrants the inference that the Harappan tradition had died out of these 
regions and the Harappans had been forced to move out before die advent of the 
P. G. Ware people. The cause that compelled them to evacuate these regions 
was other than the advance of the P. G. Ware people. 

Archaeology, thus, unfolds two different pictures of the immediate sequel to 
the Indus Civilisation. In Western India it is a transformation and transmutation of 
die Harappan culture into successive cultures. In VV’esternU. P., the Punjab and in 


1. Gh<»h, A., Bulletin of the National Inst. Sciences of India—No. ] {1952}, pp. 37-42. 

2. Ghosh, A., Lecture delivered at the Indian History CtHigr«--, Jaipur, 1951. 
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the Ghaggar VaLley, there is no overlapping of the Harappan culture by the P. G. 
Ware, stratigraphically, the successor culture; even though in these regions there is 
evidence of the existence of the Harappan long after its disappearance in the main 
homeland and also of its transformation by the introduction of new pottery types 
and incised designs. 


Evidena From Kausambi 

The early defences at KauiambI closely recall the Harappan citadch* 
The mud-packed rampart revetted externally with baked bricks in tlie so-called 
English bond in alternate courses of headers and stretchers, battered back to 
angles of 20* to 40’, bastions at intervals, rectangular towers and utideiground 
passage built on corbelled arch, are signiheant features of architecture at Kausambi 
witli prototypes for each one of them in Harappan architecture. The very idea 
of town life w*as so far unknown in the Gangetic Valley. The defences show that 
in the first centuries of the first millennium B. C. Kausambi developed as a town 
fully equipped for its protection by die magnificent defences bulk on the Harappan 
pattern. Evidently, this was not an achievement of the P. G, Ware culture which 
shows a distinct aversion to the very concept of urban life in its earlier settlements 
in the Ghaggar Valley, the Punjab and Western U. P. Nor can it be asso¬ 
ciated with the Red Ochre-washed Ware. It is equally significant that P. G. 
Ware occurs at Kausambi two structural periods after the original construction 
of the defences. The recent discovery at Alamgirpura'^ (District Meerut, U, P.) has 
established definite evidence of the penetration of the Harappan culture in tlic 
Ganga-Yamuna Doab. If the Harappans could reach the banks of the Hindon, 
a tributary' of tire Yamuna, the percolation and the survival of tlic Harappan 
infiucnccs at Kausambi, only 300 miles down the Yamuna, is more than likely. 

Evidence of Potteiy and Contacts of Kausambi with 
Kavdatoti and IVestem Indian Sites 

The pottery associated with the earliest defences, offers numerous links 
with NavdatoU and Rangpur and other sites in Kathia var. At Kausambi, 
the occurrence of about 30 types analogous to those of NavdatoU, about 10 to 
those of Rangpur and a similar number to those of Somanatha, Mehgaon and 


1. Cr. Wheeler, op. oil., p. 129, 

2. I. A., 1958-59, pp. 51 IT. 
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other Western Indian siteS} ts an impressive record of cultural contacts. In 
Navdatoli the pottery is chalcolithic and has been discovered together with 
certain types of painted pottery clearly pointing to an Iranian connection.^ 
Pottery types at Rangpur and other Wistem Indian sites, similar to those at 
KausambI, occur in late Harppan or immediately post-Harappan context and 
their Harappan origin in these sites is undoubted. 

The following conclusions can, tlicrcforc, be arrived at in the light of 
the foregoing discussion :— 

(1) Kau^amb! bad a close link with Navdatoli for whicli radio carbon 
dating furnishes a date roughly from 1500 to 1100 B. C. In this period 
this site shows close contact with Iran, pointing to an Iranian 
penetration into Central India. 

(2) Apart from the defences, which were built on the Harappan model, 
many t^.'pes of pottery' from Kauiainbi are analogous to pottery 
types of Harappan origin in Western India. 

(3) The P. G. Ware at Kausmnbi signifying a late stage in the chro¬ 
nological sequence of tJiis ware, as known from sHes In Western 
U. F.j the Punjab and Rajasthan, marks here a second cultural 
stage. The defences had been built two structural periods earlier 
than the appearance of the P. G. Ware. , 

Evidence of Philoiagy 

On the basis of philology Hoemlc* came to the conclusion that there were 
two Indo-Aryan invasions of India, one preceding the other, by tribes speaking 
diflerent but closely connected languages. He was of the view dial at a ver^’ 
remote period of history North India was divided between two forms of speccit 
designated by him as the ^auraseni and the Magadhl tongues respectively. 
Later on, these tw'o branched off into four principal groups, northern, western, 
southern and eastern, each constituting a single language originally. The iw-o 
principal tongues ‘divided the countiy' diagonally between them, the one occu- 


1. I, A., p- 31; Sankalb, Suhba Raoand D«>, op, dt., p. 243. 

2. Hoemlc, CamparatiVC Gmmmar of the Gaiidian Languages, pp. XVII-XXX1V\ 
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pying the north-western, the other the south-eastern half.’ The Magadhl tongue 
was older of the two and its occupation of North India preceded the develop- 
ment and extension of Sauraseni. Isolated characteristics of Magadhi were 
also present in the west, die region of Saurascnl, pointing to its existence in the 
remote pastupto the extreme wcsiem frontiers. Hoemle also expressed the view 
that ‘Magadhl, Paslilu and Kafiri were once in close connection, perhaps one 
language.* On the other hand, tlic headquarters of Sauraseni were in Western 
Rajputana from where it spread nonh-east and cast pu.shing Magadhl to recede 
more and more towards south and cast, leaving, however, here and there in 
the deserted territories, traces of its former presence. Magadhl was separated 
from Pashtu and Kafiri by Sauraseni driving a wedge and cleaving them asun¬ 
der and gradually pushing Magadhi further and further towards east. .411 
these considerations, according to Hoemle, point to the fact that 'tw'o great 
emigrations of the people of the Aryan stock into India took place at different 
periods, both speaking essentially the same language, though in two different 
varieties’. 

Grierson* who did not accept this theory in its entirety put forth the 
view that the Indo-Aryan ‘immigration was a gradual proccK extending over a 
very long period of lime and a clear distinction can be made between the langu¬ 
ages of the earliest and of the latest immigrants.’ According to him, the latter 
were opposed by the former in course of their onward march into the Punjab and 
were, thus, forced to ‘go round rheir predecessors dowm the Indus Valley and 
tlicnce in later times, across India to their south and ultimately behind them on 
the cast.’ 

The net result of these movements, according to both these views, was 
the formation of two clear linguistic zones—an inner and more compact one 
extending from the Eastern Punjab to the confluence of the Gahga and Yamuna and 
the other, surrounding it, from Western and Central India to the central and lower 
Gangede Valley. This conclusion is based on the comparative analysis of pho¬ 
ne dcs, declension of nouns, conjugation of verbs and the general character of the 
early languages of these areas. The central GangeTic area round about Allaha¬ 
bad with its Ardha-Magadhi represented a neutral ground between SaurasenI, the 
language of the inner, and Magadhi, the language of the outer zone. Closely 
connected with Ardha-Magadlu was Maharastri, the language of Maliarastra. 


I. Grierson, L, 5. I., Vol. I., t*t. I., pp. JJtj fT; for aconimr^ opinion, see S. K. Chatteiji, 
The Origin and IJc^clopmrnt of the Bengali Language, pp. 150 fT. 
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This is further confirmed by the fact rliat Madhyadda or the Midland} 
extending, according to Manu’ from Vinaiana, where the river Sarasvati loses 
itself in the Great Desert, to Allahabad, together with some five degrees of the 
country' farther east, became the centre of BrShmana orthodoxy and tlic com¬ 
plex sacrificial cult^. As against this, the growing intermixture and synthesis of 
the Aryan and pre-Aryan streams of culture, manifested* themselves very dis¬ 
tinctly in the region of Ngrih-Eastem India, in the later Vedic period, and 
gave rise, later on, to momentous movements in religion and philosophy. 
The Aryans of dtis region, the out!and* according to some philologists, 

appear to have belonged to that branch which liad been more in contact 
with and amenable to non-Ary an influences. ‘In the Ganges basin as tin* fron¬ 
tier receded eastwards, the Harappa ideals permeated the religious thought of 
the Brahmajjas’.* Tlie prc-Vedic and non-Aryan ascetic tendency* is clearly 
marked in the later Vedic period in some of the Upanisads and the Briiad- 
aranyaka Upanisad, one of the most important of them, reveals that Vidcha 
became the centre of a pow'crful intellectual ferment in the age of Janaka. By the 
6th century, B.C. this ascetic tendency had burst into full floucr manifesting itself 
in the great asccixc rchgious movements—Jainism and Buddhism.^ The Ajivaka 
sect and the non-Vcdic and atheistic Sahkhya* system also appear to have taken 
their rise in this cultural milieu 

Correipondence bihvfen Ar£hiieohgii:^l and iJnguistie Dat^ 

Tire movement of the Aryans in waves, suggested by tire linguistic evi¬ 
dence, accords well with the archaeological data brought to light in the recent 
excavations, which tend to indicate at least two major waves of immigrants, botli 
of which can tentatively be equated with the Aryans. The P. G. Ware with its 
distribution in the SarasvatT Valley, the Eastern Punjab and Western U. P., the tra¬ 
ditional home of the Aryans, par excellence, has been associated with the Aryans,* 


1. Majiu, 11. 12. cr. C. H. r., p. 40. 

2. Grierson, E, R. F,., vol 2, p. 540, 

3. ramie, G. C., Sluflies in die Origins of Buddiiifni, Chap. VIII. 

L K. R. F., vol. 2, p. SW, 

5. Piggott, Prehistoric India, p* 2BG. 

6. Pandc, G. C., loc, cJtj Ceden, A. S., E. R- E., vol. 2, p. 80. 

7. Pande, G. C., op. cie, Chap. IX, 
e, Cf, E. R. E., vol. 2, p. 540, 

9. Lai, B. B., A. I., No. 9, 1953, p, 97i also A, I, Nos. lO-ll, p, 147.. 
2 
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The evidence for the presence of Iranian element at Navdatoli in the second half 
of the 2nd miUennium B, C, points to an Iranian penetration into Central India 
obviously signifying another wave of the Indo-Ar>'ans, The close affinity in 
the pottery tspes between this latter site and Kausambi, towards the close of 
the 2nd millennium B. C., attests the fact that botli belong to the same commu¬ 
nity of culture. This group, as die evidence of Kau^mbi shows, came in clc«e 
contact with the Harappan culture and borrowed from it elements of urban civi¬ 
lisation including a specialised form of defence architecture. Thus, it may not 
be unreasonable to state that this was the group of the first Aryan immigrants 
who sacked the Harappan cities and conquered them but, as has happened so 
many times in history, the victors succumbed to the cultural influence of the 
vanquished. By the Ume the later wave of their kinsmen, the bearers of the 
P. G. Ware, entered die Punjab and the Sarasvaii Valley, the Harappan cities 
bad already been destroyed and deserted, and, as such, they had no direct contact 
with die great Harappan civilisadon, which explains the cultural hiatus between 
them. The dead mounds were scrupulously avoided in their first settlement in 
the valley of die Sarasvaii; longer association, however, made them settle on the 
old mounds in the Punjab and in Western U. P. without inducing them to 
utilise, for making more durable and comfortable houses, the tons of bricks which 
were easily available at Riipar. By the time these people reached the ceniral 
Gangctic Valley, they must have been accustomed to regard the citadck even on 
the Harappan pattern as those of their kinsmen. The above deductions 
based on the evidence of recent archaeologj' and in the light of linguistic theories, 
in the present state of our knowledge, must remain a hypothesis, tentative in 
character, to be tested by future archaeological work in thrae regions. 

Jiyan Expansion in t/ie Centrai Cange tie 
in the Deccan and in the Soutk 

Evidence of tke Etsm Tajumda School —The Taittirlya Samhila, Brah- 
ma^a and Ar any aka were composed in Brahmavarta, the land occupied 
by the Kuru-Pancala people, lying between the rivers Sarasvati and Disad- 
vati and the western districts of U. P.’ In the period of the epics the Taittiriyas 
were to be found in the central Gangctic Valley round A)'odhya.* The Srauta 


1. Keith, T. S., H. O. S., vol. IB, p. xciii; Winlernitz, A Hiilory of Indian Literature, 
vol. I p. 196, 

2. Keith, loc. eit. 
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Sutra of Baudhayana, and also of Apastamba originated in the South.* BaudhS- 
yana cannot be later than 6th or 5th century B. C. and Apastamba has 
been assigned to the 4tlt century B. C,* Wintemitz has rightly concluded that 
the Aryans were well established in the South in the 7th century B. C.’ 

The discovery of the Syenaciti of the Puru^anudka during these excava¬ 
tions and its attribution* to the Krsna Yajurveda School, confirms the evidence of 
the Ramayana about the presence of the Taittiriyas in the central Gangedc 
Valley in the early historical period and affords an archaeological link in the 
expansion of the Krsna Yajurveda School from Brahmavarta to Southern 
India. The close cultural contact of the central Gai^etic Valley with the Deccan 
and the South in this period is further demonstrated by the occurrence of t^'pical 
forms of what have been called southern Brahmi letters in the early seals from 
Kau^mbi, by the presence of brick-built soakage tanks, more widely 
distributed in the Deccan, and also by a number of pottery types common to 
Kauiambi and the Deccan. The cumulative archaeological evidence, thus, clearly 
demonstrates Kauiimbi's intimate connections witiv the Deccan and tlie Malwa 
region in the closing centuries of the 2nd millennium B. C. and the cultural 
contacts continuing in the early historical period. 

J{ew Light an ike A^an Immigration into India 

Parsva, Mahavira and Buddha presuppose the entire Vedic literature 
comprising the Samhitas, Brahmaiias and Upanisads divided into numerous 
schools.^ This entire development cannot be telescoped into six to seven hundred 
years, if the middle of the second millennium B. C. is assumed to be the date of the 
first Aryan entry in North Western India. It has also been demonstrated that the 
deities, Mitra, Varuna,lndra andNSsatyau figuring in the Boghaz-kbi imeription 
in Asia Minor of the 14th century B. C. are Indian Vedic deities,* This implies 
that the Aryan.s bad settled in North Western India considerably before the 14th 
century B,C. so that these deities were no longer worshipped under Aryan names but 


t, Wlnicmitz, op. cU., p, 299. 

2. Kdth, op. cit., p. XLvi, 

3- Wlntcmilz, loc* cU^ 

4. Inira^ Chapter Eight- 

5. Winfemitz^ op. ciC.|, p. 310* 

6- Wintcmitlp op. cit. p. 305; Chatlopidhyfiya* PrgceedingSp Ninth All India Oriental 
Conference, Trivandmnii pp, 125-66* 
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under Indian Vedic names. The presence of a branch of the Arj'ans in the cen¬ 
tral Gangetic Valley and at Navdatoli in the latter half of the second millennium 
B. C, lends furtliw support to the view that the Aryans must have entered (he 
Punjab and even the valley of the Sarasvati and Dnadvati and Brahmavarta at 
a much earlier date. 

UteraTy Evidence of the Growth of Cities in the Gangetic Vall^ 

Vedic literature ofiers convincing evidence of the existence of a number 
of towns in the Gangetic Valley. Towns like Asandivant/ the royal city of 
janamejaya Pariksita, Kampila* Ayodhya* and KauSambi* arc prominently 
mentioned. Parjini* and the Jatakas* present a picture of the central Gangetic 
Valley dominated by numerous towns and cities, many of ^vhicb were evi- 
tlently fortified. The word pura, denoting rampart, fort or stronghold, is of 
frequent occurrence in Vedic literature. Deities like Indra and .^gni arc 
invoked to destroy enemy’s forts’, many of wliich were w'ide and broad* and had 
ramparts of mud or unbaked biicks*, probably also with stone facing, The 
word dehiy referring to defences or ramparts of hardened eanh wirh 
palisades and a ditch, occurs in the R. V.>® A passage in the Satapatha 
Brahmajja,’’^ shows that moat or ditch was also known in the period of 
this Brahmana. Panini** refers to towns, town planning, fort, rampart, moat, 
gates and watch-towers. Kautilya’* lias given elaborate account of typjca of 
forts, the site for fortification, of rampart, towers, staircases, moat etc. He refers 
to prakara over vapra. According to Panini, prakara was made of brick-s^* and in 


I. V<?flic Index, vol, I, p. 72, 

a. T, S. VII. 4, 19; M. S. ITL 12.20. 

3. A. H. VII. 3. I. 

4. S, B. XII. 2, 2. 13; Cop. B. I. 2. 24; A. B. Vllf. 14. 

5. Ajrawal, V. S., India as Knnwa to Puibi, p. 72. 

G. Rhyj Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 34 (T. 

7. R. V. I. 53.7; I. !3t. 4; III. 13.4; A, B. IV. 6. 23; S. B. III. 4.4. 3 V 3 3 24 

8. R. V. I. 89. 2, ’ • ■ - . 

9. R. V. II. 35. 6. 

10. R.V. VI. 47.2, VII. 6.5; Vedic Indc^ vol. I, pp. 379, 539; Schrader, Prehiiloric Antiquidcs of 
the Ar>-an Peoples, p. 344. 

11. S. B. Vir. I. 1, 13. 

12. Agrawal, V, S., op. cit., p. 137. 

13. Sannaaastry, Arthasastfa of Kau|ilya. II. 3. 5J. 
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the light of Panini*^? rale prakdra in Kautilya may denote rc\'etinenl of baked 
bricks against rampart or vapra. The description of Pacini and Kautilya 
accords well wth the defences at Kausambi in SP. III. 13 and III. 14 with 
tlie ramparti rcvcunenl of bricks, guard-rooms and towers, flanking a passage 
til rough them. 

The literary' evidence, thus, shows clearly that in the period of the Brah- 
mai:ias, the Jatakas, Panini and Kauulya (c. 1000 to 3rd century B.C.) urban life 
was fully developed in the Gangctic Valley' and cities with elaborate arrangements 
for defence had come into existence. These excavations substantiate ilic literary 
evidence described above. 

Character of the Eariy Culture of Kauidmbi 

TJte earliest culture of Kauiambi was evidently derived from more than 
one source. Its possible indebtedness to the Harappan culture and to a wave 
of Aryan immigrants has already been noticed. Along with the sturdy red ware, 
noted above, the black-and-rcd also occurs practically throughout the period, which 
from the nature of the material, obviously represents a stream of cultural tradition 
different from the one represented by the former, llic first culture at Kausambt, 
therefore, is of multiple origin and the early settlers, evidently in the course of 
their journey to the central Gangctic Valley, came across and absorbed elements 
of more dian one culture. 

The Early Town — A^hon Age Town : The earliest inhabitants of die city 
were on the verge of discovering iron. It is significant that iron occurs in SP. 1.3 
along widi the earliest defences, and thus antedates the N. B. P. Ware and also 
the P. G. Ware in the central Gangctic Valley, In Alamgirpura also, iron occurs 
throughout in the P. G. Ware levels^ which, therefore, can no longer be regarded 
as essentially a Bronae Age Ware*; nor is it likely that Achacmenid Persia trans¬ 
mitted to India the knowledge and use of either iron or of coinage in c. 500 B. C.* 

The excavations have also revealed that the uninscribed copper cast 
coins are earlier than the silver punch-marked coins at this site and their first 
occurrence synchronises with the spread of the P. G. Ware in this region. 


1. I. A., 1958-59, ibid. 

2. Wheeler, £arty India and Pakistan, p. 26. 

3. Wheeler, op, cit., p. 24. 
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To sum up, the urban revoludon in the Gangcdc Valley was achieved 
by a people who lived in close proximity of the Harappans, from whom they 
borrowed not o^y the concepdon of a town and a citadel but also the various 
elements of architecture. Another facet of their culture is represented by a num¬ 
ber of pottery types similar to those from Navdatoli which has yielded convincing 
evidence of Iranian contact in the second half of the 2nd millennium B. C., 
thus, linldng them with the Indo-Aryans. Very soon in their life and considerably 
before the introduction of the N B. P. Ware, they w-ere equipped with the knowledge 
of iron and coinage. Thus, the urban revolution in the central Gangetic 
Valley, with its roots in the Indus Civilisation, was probably an achievement of a 
branch of the Indo-Aryans and marked the beginning of tho Iron Age in these 
regions antedating the N. B. P. and the P. G. Wares, ft also developed elements 
of culture like coinage, unknown to the former civilisation, which furnished the 
basis of econoTic life in the historical period. 


Material Evidence of Foreign Invasions in the Gangetic Valley 

The Bactrian GTeeh—Three types of arrow-heads, viz, types (I), (J) and 
(K), represented by 16, 11 and 10 pieces respectively, are of great value as they 
provide, for the first time, material evidence of foreign invasions in three successive 
periods.^ It has been pointed out elsewhere that SP. IIL 14 ended in extensive 
conflagration and destruction connoting invasion. Eight sub-types of type (1) 
(double-tanged) and one of type(J) (threc-bladcd)arrow-heads haw been discovered 
from the destructions of structures of SP. III. 14. These arrow-heads arc intrusive 
to the Gangetic Valley and have also been reported from Taxlla, the only site 
in the Indian sub-continent, where they were associated with the Bactrian Greeks. 
According to the stratigraphical evidence, tlic N, B. P, Ware survived after this 
invasion in two structural periods. These arrow-heads also pre-date ail the coins 
of the Mitra Kings, namely, Brhaspatiniitra, Ghosa, Sudcvaetc., and are also ear¬ 
lier than the three scalings with characteristic Suhga paleography for which a 
date between c. 150 to 50 B. C. has been suggested. From the combined evi¬ 
dence of pottery, seals and coins, the appearance of the eight varieties of the 
double-tanged and one of three-bladcd arrow-heads and consequently the period 
of the Greek invasion can be placed within the first quarter of the 2nd century 
B. C. (200-175 B. C.). Taking into consideration all the facts, the suggested date 
foriSP, III. 14 is c. 255 toe. 185 B. C, and thus c. 185 B. C. may be taken as the date 


1. Infa. p. 32. 
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for the end of this period and beginning of SP, III. 15, The Yavana invasion* of 
the Gangctic Valley has been referred to by Patahjali who credits tlic Greeks witli 
the conquest of Saketa and Madhyamika. According to the Yuga Parana 
of the GargT Samhita, the Yavaitas invaded immediately after the reign of the 
Maur\’an King Salisfika and captured Saketa and Paialiputra. The \falavi- 
kagnimitra of Kalid^a also refers to a war between the forces of Pusj amitra Suhga 
and the Yavanas on the banks of the Sindhu. The identity of the leader of the 
Yavana invasion has given rise to an acute controversy and opinion has been 
sharply divided between Demetrius and Menander. Tfic stratigraphic evidence 
suggests Demetrius as the Yavana king who invaded Kaus^mbi in the early 
decades of the 2iid century B. C,, a date too early for Menander. 

It is also significant that the performance of the Punmmfdha sacrifice 
on the ^jcnaciti (hawk^shaped altar) is coeval with the third Revetment wliich 
is of the nature of a repair of Revetment 2 destroyed at the end of SP, III. 14. 
According to this evidence, the Greek invasion w'as fo]Io\ved immediately by the 
repair of the rampart and tlic perfomiancc of the sacrifice ivhich symbolised 
assertion of sovereignty and ascendancy over all inimical forces. Tlie circumstan¬ 
tial evidence points to Pusyamitra as its performer and the victorious defender of 
the Gangctic Valley against the invasion of the Bactrian Greeks, 

The Saka-Kufatia —One specimen of type (J) (three-bladcd) arrow¬ 
head occurs in SP. III. 14 along with the double-tanged, and the rest bdong to 
SP. III. 17 and III, 18 {c. 45 B. C. to 95 A. D.), The second time they appear evi¬ 
dently with the ^aka-Kusanas, whose presence at KausambI is fully documented 
by the discovery' in earlier excavations of a large number of Saka-Parthian 
terracotta figurines with specialized types like the shrine of the Mother Goddess, 
a female deity with double-knobbed head-dress or with peaked caps, dancers, musi¬ 
cians etc." Saka names arc of frequent occurrence in the inscriptions of this 
period from the Ghositarama monastery' and a seal of Kaniska and a large 
number of Kusana coins were also discovered in the earlier excavations. 

The Hiinaa —-The evidence of the Huna conquest of KausambI was fur¬ 
nished by two seals, discovered in die excavations of die monastery of Gliosiia- 


1. JaUwal K. P., JBORS, XIV (1920), pp. 397-421; Tam, The Greeks la Bactria and India, 
pp. 129 ff, and also appendix 4, pp. 452 IT; Raychaudhuri, P, \\. A. L, p, 304.,■ Sircar, D. 
C., in The Age of Imperial Unity, pp, 106 AT,: Narain, A.K., The Indo-Creeks pp, B2 If. 

2. Sharma, G. R., K.iujambi Exes. Ann, Bibt, Ind. Arch,, 1950, Vol. XVI, p. XJL, 
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tama', one cotintcrsiruck by letters To i?<i and the other with the legend 

Hum-Raja evidently referring to tlic same king. The arrow-heads of type f^K.) 
provide another evidence of Huna conquest under king Torama^a, sometime 
between c. 510 to c. 515 A. D, These three types of arrow-heads (I), (J) 
and (K) arc valuable additions to our knowledge of the invasions of the Greeks, 
the Saka-Ku^nas and the Hunas in thb region. It b also clear from the excava¬ 
tions that Kauiambi could never fully recover from the Hgna devastations. 


1. 1 . A, 1954-55, p. 18 
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CHAPTER TW^O 


: STRATIGRAPHY AND CHRONOLOGY 

A, STRATIGRAPHY 

< 

In die couree of the long history of the city, there accumulated on the 
semi-impmdous and hard original surface, a deposit of nearly 55 ft. burying 
foundations and buildings of different periods. Such a rise in the levels of the 
town may partly be accounted for by the artificial packings of mud surviving in 
the form of ramparts and partly by die destructions and the constructions of 
different periods of habitations. A section across the passage of the ancient 
gateway shows a rise of more than 30 ft. bctiirccn the living surface of the builders 
of the first rampart and the level on which the people of the last period lived, 
Tlius, there is no doubt that the total accumulation between die first level to 
the last is more than 30 ft. 


• The excavations have brought to light, as indicated elsewhere, 25 
structural periods, the buildings of which arc represented by the remnants of 
walls and floors lying over one another. 

Of dicsc habitation periods, described as SP, (Structural Period), c.'cccpt 
die first two and the last one, the remaining twenty-two are associated with five 
building periods of the ramparts. A fortrcis once built tasted evidently for a num¬ 
ber of generations and walls and floors were built at different levels against the 
original wall of the fortress. Thus, structures of as many as seven periods w ere 
built against or in association with Rampart 1. Similarly, five struclurai periods 
together indicate the total span of life of Rampart 2. Two, three and five 
structural periods are associated with Ramparts 3, 4 and 5 respeedvety. They 
are numbered in the text as SP. (Structural Periods) 1, 2, 3, 4 etc. 



Cutfurat Divisions 

The fong span of lime indicated by tliesc 23 periods of occupation 
3 
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witnessed very important changes in the material and cultural equipment of the 
people. The organisation and the building of the defences show changes of a 
fundamental character almost revolutionizing the ver)-concept of defence. Took 
and equipments also show variation in thdr types and popularitj'from age to age. 
The changes arc most explicitly mirrored in the pottery which, by its vast numbers 
and the malleability of the medium, reflects the currents and cross-currents of 
cultural influences. It has, therefore, naturally been adopted as a criterion for 
cultural division. It may, however, be noted that the cultural divisions based 
on other components of culture, equally or even more important than pottery, 
do not always correspond to those arrived at on the basis of the analysis of pottery. 
There arc certain periods which seem to constitute a dear landmark, as they 
register the convergence of changes in different aspects of material culture. On 
the basis of pottery, these twenty-five periods lend themselves to divisions in 
four broad phases. The first four periods of occupation represent the first or 
earliest culture of Kau^mbi, characterised by the prevalence of pottery types 
analogous to those discovered at Navdatoli, Rangpur, Somanatha and other 
western Indian sites in a late Harappan or immediately past-Harappan 
context. These periods arc, therefore, marked as SP, I, 1, SP, h 2, SP, L 3 and 
SP. I. 4. 


The second cultural period, in terms of pottery, comprises Structural 
Periods 5 to 8, Some of the types of Period I continue, but the characteristic 
feature of the pottery of the second period is the predominance of the Black-and- 
Red Ware and ilie presence of the Painted Grey Ware, which, as available at 
Kau^ambi, represents a comparatively late and decadent stage of the Painted 
Grey Ware of the upper Gangctic Valley, the Punjab and Rajasthan. The 
periods arc marked SP. 11. 5 to SP. II. 8. 

The ninth habitation period k distinguished by the appearance of the 
characteristic ware of the central Gangctic Valley, known as the Northern Black 
Polished Ware. This ware was in vogue upto the Structural Period 16. The 
periods from ninth to sixteenth, therefore, are marked SP. III. 9 to SP. IH. 16. 
It is signiheant to note that these first three cultural periods do not represent 
watertight compartments, There are certain structural periods which represent 
cultural overlapping. In SP. 11,5, for example, the pottery types of Period I 
continue in full force; only a few more types which may be regarded as the fossil 
types of Period II, make their appearance. Similarly, SP. III. 9, which marks 
the first appearance of N, B. P. Ware, is also characterised by the manufacture 
of Painted Grey Ware. In fact, theN. B. P. itself shows strong influence of 
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traditions of painting. The Black-and-Rcd Ware is present in Periods I and IT 
and also up to $P, HI. 10. 

The StnicturaJ Periods 17 to 25 constitute one group, the pottery of 
which is devoid of the N. B. P. Ware. These structural periods have been shown 
as SP. IV. 17 to SP, IV. 25. 

The main cultural periods indicated by different kinds of pottery do not, 
however, coincide with significant changes in the nature of the defences. Rampart 
1, for example, was built in Period I {SP. 1. 3), and it continued throughout 
Period II and lasted upto the first structural period of the N. B. P, Ware or SP. 
III. 9, On the other hand, the introduction of the moat, heraidmg a very signifi¬ 
cant change in the planning of the defences, was made in SP. IT. 5, which also 
saw the appearance and circulation of coins. 


B. CHRONOLOGY 
Evidence of Coins 

Coins arc almost uniformly distributed in all the periods from II. 5 
to the end, and many of them have been discovered in the post-structural pits. The 
earliest coins are square uninscribed cast coins, which have, op the obverse, ele¬ 
phant to left before standard, sometimes Svastika-topped, and on the reverse, 
tree in railing, hollow cross, arched hill and taurine. These coins seem to have 
been current from SP. 11. 5 to SP. IIL 16, though a few' pieces have been discovered 
from subsequent deposits and later pits as well. The circular uninscribed cast 
coin is distributed over SP. III. 10 to SP. III. 14. The coin, erroneously 
described as lanky bull type, has been discovered from SP. III. 13 to SP. III. 15. 
A. large number of tiny uninscribed cast coins are distributed from SP. 111. 10 to 
SP. IV. 19; two also have been found in SP. IV. 20, 

Silver and copper punch-marked coins have been discovered from SP. 
IIL 10 to SP. III. 14. 

The inscribed cast coins of tl^e MItra kings of KauSamb! belong to SP. 
lit, 15 and SP. III. 16. The kings represented are Brhaspatinutra, Agnimitra, 
Ghosa or Aivaghosa and probably Sudeva. The coins of the Magha rulers 
mark the beginning of Rampart 5 in SP, 20. IV, 
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On the basis of the evidence of coins, Rampart 3 represents the period of the 
Mitra kings of Kau^ambi wlio, on grounds of paleography and other historical con¬ 
siderations, have been assigned to the period from the 2nd to tlic 1st century 
B.C. 


On numismatic grounds, Rampart 5 seems to have been built by the 
Maghas, who made Kau^ambl their capital in the second half of the 2nd century 


A. D, 


Seals 

> 1 

The evidence of these coins is also fully corroborated by the evidence of 
three seals belonging to Rampart 3. One was discovered on the floor of 
SP. III. 16, the other Jrom Rampart 3 and the third in a pit immediately after 
SP. III. 16. Palcographically, as noticed elsewhere, tlie seals may be assigned 
to c. 150B. C. to c. 50 B.G. These seals, with the charactcrbtic Suhga paleo¬ 
graphy, were discovered in levels that yielded Mitra coins. It h further to be 
noted that SP, III, 16 is also the last period in w-hich the N. B. P. VVare occurs. 
SP. III. 15 and III. 16, therefore, can be assigned from the 2nd century to the first 
half of the 1st century B, C, On account of the first appearance of the coins of 
the Magha kings, the beginnings of Rampart 5 can be dated to the second half 
of the 2nd century A, D. The first occurrence of punch-marked coins in iht 
5th-4th century B. C., is more than likely^. 

Evidence of Terracoita Figurines 

Completely moulded plaques with elaborate decorations, products of an 
artistic tradition that found its most exqusite expression in the art of Bharhut 
and S^chi, have been discovered in the destructions of Rampart 2, at the end 
of SP. III. 14, from the floor of SP, HI. 15 and SP. Ill, 16 and also a few in 
the destructions after SP. III. 17. Terracottas of this type have been assigned 
to the Maur>'an and ^unga periods by authorities on art.* For them, a date 
between 200 B. C. to 50 A. D. will meet with general approval.* 


1. Altckat, J.N.S.I.. 1953, vol. XV, pp, 25, 26. 

2. Cootnaraswamy, A. K., Ipek, 1928, p. 67. 

3. Gordon, J.I.S.OJt., voL XI (1^3), p. 156. 
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It has been noticed elsewhere that arrow-head types-(I. 1) to (I-8), 

(J) and (K. 1) to (K, 4) -are intrusive to the Gangetic Valley. Types (I. 1) to 
(L 8) have generally been recovered from the pits that marh tlie destruction of 
Rampart 2 after SP. IIL 14. 

These types arc associated with the Bactrian Greeks at Taxila”^ and seem 
to indicate the same source here as well. According to literary evidence also, 
tJic Greeks had advanced into the Gangetic Valley as far as Patalipiitra in the 
2nd century B. G. 

Type (J), belonging to SP, IV, 17,18, was favoured by the Sakas, 

(K) has been discovered from tiic large scaJc destructions that marked the end of 
SP^ IV, 24 and also of the defences at Kauiambi^ They seem to be the weapons 
of the Hui^as. It is to be noted that tlic seals of the Hnna leader Toramana and 
of Hunaraja were discovered in the pits of the same period and of the same nature 
in the Ghositarama monastery. The end of SP. IV. 24 can, therefore, be fixed 
within very close limits^ By c- 510 A, D., Toramana had invaded the Saugor^ 
district of Madhya Pradesh and, therefore, the end of SP* IV^ 24 and of Rampart 
5 can be dated beuveen c* 510 to c. 515 A. D* 

On the basis of the inscribed coinsj seals, terracotta figurines and arrows* 
heads, the beginning of Rampart 3 can be approximately dated in the first half 
of the 2nd century C., of Rampart 4 between 50 B. C. to 50 A, D*, the beginning 
of Rampart 5 in die second half of the 2nd century A* D. and its end betw^een 
c* 510 to c* 515 A. D. The various sub-periods associated with ih^c three 
ramparts, therefore, may be tentatively dated as follows : — 


SP, 

IV. 

25 

— 

G. 515 A, D. 

— c. 585 

A. D, 

SP. 

IV. 

24 

— 

c. 445 A. D. 

— 0.515 

A. O, 

SP. 

IV. 

23 

— 

G. 575 A. D. 

— C. 445 

A. n. 

SP, 

IV. 

22 

— 

C, 305 A. D. 

— c. 375 

A. D* 

SP. 

IV, 

21 

— 

o. 235 A. D. 

— c. 305 

A. n. 

SP. 

IV. 

20 

— 

C. 165 A, D, 

— c. 235 

A. D* 


L Martha!, Taxila, vql. 11, pp 547. 

2» Bran Inscription of Bhaniigiipta, SircaTi Select Ins., Nop 38, p* 335 * 


, * 
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SP, 

IV. 

19 


c* 

95 

A. D. 
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- C. 165 A, D. 

$p. 

IV. 

18 

— 

c. 

25 

A- D. 

— C. 95 A. D. 

SP. 

IV. 

17 

— 

c. 

45 

B. G. 

— C. 25 A. D, 

SP, 

111. 

16 

— 

c. 

125 

B* G* 

— c, 45 B. c. 

SP. 

111. 

15 

— 

c. 

185 


— c. 125 B. c. 


The average span of a period thus comes to about 70 years. It is to be 
noted that the average life of a period in the Gho^tarama monastery and in 
the excavations (1949~50) near the A^kan pillar is sUghtly longer and works out 
to about 75 years. 

Assuming the same average span of life for the structural periods 
associated with Ramparts 2 and 1 and also for the two pre-defence periods, the 
following dates may be proposed :— 


SP. 

III. 

14 


c* 

255 

B. C. 

— 

C* 

185 B. c. 

SP. 

in. 

13 


G. 

325 

B. C, 

.— 

G. 

255 B. G. 

SP. 

Ill, 

12 

— 

C. 

395 

B. C, 

.—" 

C, 

325 B. G. 

SP. 

III. 

11 

_ 

C. 

465 

B, C, 

- — - 

C* 

395 s. c. 

SP. 

III. 

to 

— 

c. 

535 

B. G. 

— 

c* 

465 B. G. 

SP. 

III. 

9 

— 

c. 

605 

B. C. 

— 

c* 

535 B. G. 

SP. 

11. 

8 

— 

G. 

675 

B. C, 

— 

c. 

605 B, c. 

SP. 

11, 

7 


C. 

745 

B. G. 


c. 

675 B. c. 

SP. 

11. 

6 

— 

G. 

815 

B. G. 

.— 

c. 

745 B. c. 

SP. 

II. 

5 

— 

G* 

885 

B. G. 

— 

c. 

815 B. c. 

SP. 

1. 

4 

— 

G* 

955 

B. C. 

— 

G* 

885 fi. c. 

SP. 

L 

3 

— 

C* 

1025 

B. G. 

—^ 

C* 

955 B. c. 

SP. 

1. 

2 

-- 

C. 

1095 

B. C, 


C. 

1025 B. c. 

SP. 

1. 

1 

— 

c. 

1165 

B* C* 


G, 

1095 B. c. 


On this basis the four cultural periods are to be dated as follows :_ 


Kau^mbi I 
Kau^ambi 11 
Katriambi HI 
Kauiambi IV 


c. 1165 B, c. to c. &85 B, c, 

c. 8B5 B, c. to c, 605 b. c. 

c. 605 B. c. to c. 45 B. c. 

c. 45 B. G. to c. 580 A, n. 


The beginning of fortification may be dated 
moat and the laying of the corresponding road to c. 


t^. 1025 B. C., of the first 
B, C. and the beginning 

r 


i 
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of the system of guard^rooms to c. 323 B. C. The dat^ of the building of 
Ramparts 2, 3, 4 and 5 will be respectively c. 535 B. G., c. 185 B. c. 45 
B. G. and c. 165 A. D. Ramparts 3 and 5 appear to have been built by the 
Mitras and Maghas respectively* 

According to this scheme of chronology, the beginning of thcN. B.P,Warc 
is to be placed in c. 600 B. C., a possibility fully supported by the evidence 
of the earlier excavations at Kauilmbi’^ and other sites* in the Gangetic Valley. 
The evidence from Taxila also confirms this dating. The equation* of this ware 
in north-western regions with the spread of the Maury an dominion does not 
seem to be warranted by the discovery of sixteen of the Bhir Mound sherds at 
depths between seven and thirteen feet and only two above seven feet, which level 
is regarded as contemporary with Alexander’s invasion. The ware» according 
to Taxila evidence, is essentially pre-Alexander and six or seven feet of accumula¬ 
tion, normally, must have taken at least a couple of centtuies. The evidence, 
therefore, indicates a period about 525 B, C. for the first introduction of 
this ware in this region. It is well known that the central Gangetic Valley 
was the area of its origin, and its spread in the adjoining regions, particularly 
the north-western, must have taken some time. On this showing, a date 
round about 600 B. G. for its origin in its homeland is indicated by the evidence 
at Taxila also. 

The Garbon-14 date for pottery from Navdatoli, analogous to that from 
Kau^ambl Period 1, is 1500 B. C. to 1100 B. C.* According to the scheme 
of chronology worked out here, this period at Kau^ambi has been dated 
from c. 1165 B. C. to c, 885 B. C, 

Thus, the chronology, w'Orked out on the basis of stratification and the 
associated datable finds, is fully supported by the evidence furnished by other 
sites in the Gangetic Valley and in other regions of tlie Indian sub-continent. 


1. Ann. Bibl Ind. Arch., 1958, vol XEI, Fig. 1, pp. XXXIX. 

2. Lai, B. B., at Hasdnapiitra, A. I., N«. 10 and 11, p. 23 

3. Wheeler, Early India and PaldsUin, pp. 30, 31. 

I. A., 1958-59, p. 31. 
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LAY-OUT OF THE EXCAVATED AREA 

1 ■■ 

The ruins of the ancient city of KauiSmbi are situated on the IcR bank 
of the Yamuna^ 32 miles south-west of Allahabad. Traces of ancient habitation 
edver an area of about eight square miles, part of which was defended by a corn- 
plex system of fortification. The mounds of the ancient rampart, together with 
the surrounding moat, Ibrni a semi-ctrdc w'ith the Yamuna as the base (Ph 5). 
The ramparts have a peripheral circuit of more than 21,000 ft. or approximately 
4 miles. The average height of the rampart is about 35 ft-, the individual 
towers being as high as 70 to 75 ft- 

" f 

The three sides, eastern, northern and western, of the rampart, marked 
by a series of salients and towers at regular intervals (Pis. 6-10), are pierced by 
11 gateways, 5 of which were the principal ones: 2 in the eastern, 2 in the nor¬ 
thern and I in the western wing. The remaining 6 were subsidiary gates. The 
principal gateways show some special features in their construction. Of these, 
one on the western side and the other on the eastern side are situated 
on a line running parallel to the Yamuna, w'hich cuts the ancient mound practi¬ 
cally through the centre. These two are nmst complex and elaborate. The 
western one (PI. 11 ) is situated at the apex of a triangle formed by the two 
salients into which the western side is divided, the southern one measuring 1,550 
ft., the northern, 1,950 ft. and the base of this triangle being 2,550 ft. The moat 
in this area has a maximum width of 1,600 ft, and is divided into two by two 
mounds situated on the base of the triangle at a distance of 540 ft. Evidently, 
the two flanked the passage through the western gateway. Like the other 
principal gateways, the two on the northern side are also provided with watch- 
towers, situated on the other side of the moat having an average width of 
250 ft. There were sue subsidiary gatew'ays—two m each wing. They were less 
wide and apparently had a simpler plan. 

1 - 

The eastern gateway had a number of distinguishing features, (f ) a mud- 
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Lay-out of the Excavated Area 

bund, which served as a curtain for the gateway, with a maximum length and 
width of 350 ft. and 90 ft. respectively; (2) a passage of 25 ft. widtlv between this 
bund and the rampart; (3) a tower measuring 140 ft, x 90 ft. situated on the other 
side of the moat at a distance of 275 ft. from the terminus of the bund; (4) tw'o 
towers at the top of the rampart opposite the outer tower. The maximum width 
of the moat in this area is 480 ft. It is evident that the tower on the outer side of 
the moat, the moat, the curtain and the two towers at the top of the rampart, 
formed part of a carefully laid out defence complex. A wall measuring 262 ft. 
in length formed the northern flank of this complex/ 

kauSAmbI in literature 

Kairiambi was the capital of the Vatsas who find mention in the 
.\itarcya Brahamana*, tlic Gopatha Brahamana* and the Kaulitaki Upanisad^. 
The datapath a Brahman a mentions one Proti Kausuru Bintli, a cidzen of 
KauiambT. The city* is also referreJ to in the epics, the Pur an as, tlie 
Tri pi takas and in other Sanskrit and Pali texts. The Buddliist pilgrims, 
Faliicn and Yuan Ciiw'ang, visited the city. It is mentioned in the inscription 
on the Aiokan pillar at Allahabad, the Kada insicriptioii of the Pradhara king 
Yaiapala and the pillar at Kausambi itself. These literary records testify to the 
existence of the city from at least the later Vcdic period up to the Mughal 
period- 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE EARLIER EXCAVATIONS 

These ruins on the Vamuna were identified with the ancient Kaidambi 
of literature by Cunningham.* The University of Allahabad’ started excavations 
in 1949 near the Aiokan pillar adjacent to the excavations conducted by the 
Archaeological Survey of India in 1937-38. The subsequent excavations by the 


1, I. A., I*)54-55, p. 18 and pis- NXX .'uid XXXI. 

2. A. B. VIII. J4. 

3. Gop. B. IV. I. 

4, UfJ. I. 9. 

5* Bi C+ Lawp Kuui^bi in Andctit LilcnituJpei Mfin* Arch. Surv. Ind.* No. 60^ Delhi, 1939*; 
Sharma, C. R. KauiinibT, 19411-50 (in the press); .V. N. Ghtsh, Early History of Kauiaiiibl, 

pp. 93-97, 

G. Arch, Surv. Ind., vol. 1, p. 306. 

7, Sharma, G. R,, Kauiimbit 1949-50 (in the proa). 
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Exeevatiotts at Kaufdmbi 

University (1951-56) led to the discovery of the monastery of Ghosttafama^, the 
abode of Buddha at Kau^mbT. 

OBJECTIVES OF THE PRESENT EXCAVATIONS 

The aim of these excavations was to study the history of the defences at 
Kau^mbl and to ascertain the antiquity and the nature of the original rampart 
and its successive repairs, if any, and also the changes made in it in different 
periods. Excavations of the previous years made it clear that the buildings in the 
city were generally planned with reference to the cardinal points. Surface exa¬ 
mination of the area revealed that the southern tower at the top of the rampart, 
the toe of the rampart near the curtain as well as the terminal of the curtain, 
were in one line running cast-west. A trench was, therefore, laid across them and 
was, later on, extended on the northern, southern and western sides afxxirding to 
needs. Tlic excavations revealed that the earliest structure was situated at a 
depth of .54 ft. from the existing level, across the rampart, in the city, which has 
been considerably denuded since it was abandoned. The total habitation 
deposit intervening between the first and the last period must have been more 
than 54 ft. and is a vertical record of the city’s life, 

Tliis habitation deposit accumulated during twenty-five building periods, 
of which two arc pre-defence, twenty-two are associated with five ramparts 
and the twenty-fifth was built over the ruins of the last defences of the city. 
With the first rampart arc associated as many as se^^en building periods marked 
SP. I, 3, 4, II, 5, 6, 7, 8 and III. 9; with the second, five building periods 
marked SP, III, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14; with the third rampart, two building 
periods marked SP, III. 15 and 16; with the fourth, three building periods 
marked SP- IV. 17, 18 and 19 and with the fifth rampart, five building periods 
marked SP, IV, 20, 21, 22, 23 and 24. 

Pre-Dffifta Stnictures 

SP, I. 1 FI. I. 'The earliest human habitation at the site is represented 
by a floor (PI. 15 A) built on layer 27, a thin mud accumulation above a very 


1. t. A., 1953-54, p. 9; 1954-55; p. 16; 1955-56, p. 20; 1956-57, pp. 26, 29; Ann, Bibl. Ind. Arch., 
Kem Inst., Leyden, vol. XV'I, 1958, pp. jtxKvi to Jt!v. 
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hard^ compact} semi-permeable natural soil full of small lime accretions. This 
one brick floor is available in a very disturbed condition. 

SP, I. 2—sandy layer, marked 26 in the Section, accumulated possibly 
due to flood on FI. L 1, The foundation of Wall 1 (PI. 15 A) was laid into 
tliis layer. Contemporary with this wall, there were some other structures in 
tlic area, the evidence of which is furnished by bricks lying in a disturbed 
condition below Re vetment 1 of Rampart 1 bu ilt in the subsequen t period. 'JThc 
wall and the debris of bricks arc sealed by layer 25. 

Beginning of the Defences 
Rantpart 1 and Reoetimnt 1 i^Fls, 13, 14,' Figs. 2, 3) 

SP. I, 3. The tliird_period is a landmark in the history of the city. It 
was during thisperiodthatthccity wasprotected by a massive defence system. The 
core of Rampart 1 w as bu ilL nf haid, compact an d thoroughly ramme d clay, 
evidently excavated from the natural soil . It is significant that the Arst r^pan 
is completely devoid of pottery and other material indicating human association. 
The outer side had a sharp slope which was revetted externally by a burnt brick 
revetment about 9 ft. in thickness at the base and available to a height of 40 ft. 
5 ins. comprising 151 courses. It has been exposed to a length of 43 ft- The 
notable feature of the revetment is a batter which has two dillcreni angles, of 
15* upto the first thirty courses and of 40* in the upper courses. The bricks 
measure on an average 19.5 ins. x 13 ins. x 2.75 ins. Only new and complete 
bricks were used. Except in the top fourteen courses, the bricks were laid through¬ 
out in the English Imnd. Every succeeding course formed a footing of about 
3 ins. width. The revetment was covered by 2 ins. to 3 ins. thick plaster,^ 
composed of mud and lime (PI. 16 B). The carbonate of lime is present to 
the extent of 5.7-5.8%, and fine sand, silt and clay account for nearly 87%. 


t. Report of chemical analysis by Dr. B. B. La!, Arehatological jd India, Deptt. 

of Archatology :—^ 

“ScvCTal lumps of plaster from the earliest defence sauctorea at K^ufimbi were received 
in this Laboratory for chemical analy$u. A general examination of the specimen revealed that all 
the lumps were more or lesi alike in texture and compaetness and appareatly came from the same 

source. 

Two lumps of the plaster were selected for chemical analysis, taking care to select such 
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The ivcathcnng and exposure of the plastered surface and its subsequent burial 
under a thick deposit of sand, silt and day, might have been responsible for 
reducing the percentage of lime. The ideal condition of prcserv'ation of . 
Revetment I was due to the protective covering provided by the plaster which 
formed a distinctive layer across the section. 

The foundations of the revetment were laid in layer 25 and layer 24 
composed of earth, gritty material and sherds, constituted the first pavement 
against it. Clear traces of Uic brick-floor of the passage through Rampart 1 and 
its revetment have been laid bare under the blocking of the passage in later 
periods (PI. 16 A). 

SP. 1. 4 — ^Evidcncc of building activity during this period is provided 
by seven weep-boles (PI. 15 A) cut into Revetment 1 at a regular interval of 6 ft. 
between courses 15 and 18 from the bottom. Tlic seepage seems to have impaired 
the lower portion of the revetment and caused it to bulge out. It became 
necessary to provide these wcep'holcs and also to build a retaining w'all (Wall 2) 


pieces as showed maximum con(ra.st in colour and texture. One lump was slightly whitish and the 


other yellowish. Their chemical analysis arc recorded Ijelow : — 

IVhitisk lamp from plaster specimen.. 

1. Lime (CaO) 4*81% 

2. Insolubles (Fine sand, silt and day) Q7’99% 

3. Oxides of iron and aluminhim-f carbon dioxide (extracted 

hy hydrochloric add) 7'7.0% 

Total 10000% 

Tellitwish tump from plaster speeimen. 

1. Lime (CaO) 4*73% 

2. Insolubles (Fine sand, silt and cby) 86*06% 

3. Oxides of iron and aluminium 4* carbon dioxide 

(FcaO,4Al tO, -f CO,) Extracted by Hydrochloric acid (by diff.) 3*21 % 

Total 100*00% 


The above results show that the two lumps arc almost alike in chemical composition. 
The specimen b, therefore, composed of mud and lime, the carbonate of lime being present to the 
extent of 5*7-5*8%. The aqueous extract of the specimen shows a faioily alkaline reaction. 
Caustic lime (^O) b. thercrorc, present in detectable amount although most of the lime has under¬ 
gone carbonation* The specimen is soft and crumbles to a fine powder when rubbed between 
fingcis. Clay and silt account for the greater part of the insoluble mailer; very 6ne sand h 
however, in appreciable quantities. It is, thcrefoic, concluded that 6ne alluvial cby was used for 
preparation of the plaster, which was imparted some strength by the addition of lime to the 
extent of about 5% of the cby-lime mixture.” 
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in order to strcng;then the revetment. These wcep-holes discharged themselves 
into circular unlincd pits (PL 15 B) with a diameter of I ft. 9 ins,, cut through 
layers 24, 25, 26, 27 and also the natural soil. Layer 23 is the contemporary- 
accumulation of this period. 

Road^ Moat, Subsidiary Rampart and Raising 
of the passage [Figs. 2, 3) 

SP. II. 5—Period 5 constitutes another landmark in the evolution of 
the defence system. The significant addition of the period is digging of the 
earliest moat (described onpp. 38-40). The building of Subsidiary Rampart 1, 
the construction of the first roads between the subsidiary rampart and the moat 
and also on the outer side of die moat, and the raising of tlic level of the 
passage tlirough the main gatew ay, were logical corollary of the digging of the 
moat. 


Subsidia^ Rampart I—^At a distance of about 24 ft, from Revetment 1, 
^vas constructed a mud bund with a basal width of 32 ft, and an approximate 
height of 18 ft. Exposed to a length of 80 ft,, it was coeval with the moat and was 
built of clean rammed mud, similar in colour, composidon and materiat to the 
core of Rampart 1. This subsidiary rampart served tlie double purpose— 
protection of the revetment from floods and the over-flow of the moat, and as 
a screen to the main passage. 

Between the foot of Subsidiary Rampart 1 and the moat, Road 1 
(p. 40) was laid. 

Raising of the Passage Leael —The earlier passage through the main 
gateway was se^edby layer 22, The foundations of the new passive (PL 16 A) 
of this period were laid in this layer. New and complete bricks were used and 
laid in the English bond. 

SP. II. 6—There does not appear to have been much building activity 
during tliU period. The only evidence of construction is furnished by the debris 
between Walls 1 and 3 and a floor discovered in an extremely fragmentary 
condition. 

SP. II. 7—The period witnessed the construction of Wail 3, repair of the 
passage and accumuialion of a distinctive deposit of black colour looking like 
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ancient humu$« A new road (Road 2) was laid over the earlier Road 1 and the 
moat (Moat 2) was rc^cxeavated. 

Wall 3 (Pi. 15A)—Wall 3 was constructed at right angles with Revet¬ 
ment 1 at its southern available end. It is available to a height of 14 courses 
and w'as built to serve as a revetment for the paeJung against Revetment 1. The 
building of this new revetment signified a considerable change in the plan of the 
defences. 

The passage through die gateway was repaired after an extensive destruc¬ 
tion, the evidence of which is furnished by die visible dam^c to the floor at its 
top, the accumulation and subsequent levelling of debris of bricks and the 
renovation of the floor. 

At the top of Revetment 1, accumulated a dcp>osit of an average 
thickness of 4 ins. (maximum 7 and minimum 3 ins.) (Pi. 18 B). This 
level was evidently exposed for a very long period without much disturbance 
so that the dcckyecK vegetation led to the formation, under favourable climatic 
conditions, of this thin deposit of black colour. It is to be noted that thb 
ancient humus has been exposed in the course of excavation in other areas of the 
site and also can be seen in the sections made by rain-gullies even outside the 
ramparts. 

SP* II- 8—The period w'itncssed extensive repairs in Revetment I and 
major building activities in tlie area. Throughout the five structural periods of 
its existence, die top of the revetment bad remained unchanged. But it was 
during this period that the rampart was raised by about 8 ft. Mud-blocks were 
laid which now give an impression of mud-bricks (PI, !8B). The top was finally 
covered with sandy earth full of small kankar nodules. A sharp break in the 
construction showing contrast with the original edge of the revetment, furnishes 
the evidence of rebuilding and raising of Revetment 1 during this period. The 
original top of the revetment was maintained as such by two courses of bricks 
laid breadfowise. In the repair the builders lost sight of thb and since they abo 
faithfully laid bricks in the Englbh bond, the alternate courses of headers and 
stretchers in the repaired portion, fell out of step widi the original revetment. 
The unequal sinking of the original and the repaired portion has left a sharp break 
between the two (PI. 17). 

An additional wing of the revetment, (marked as Revetment I A in the 
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plan) built at the southern end of Revetment 1, is now available in the fonn of 
collapsed debris upio a length of 73 ft. {PI, 18 A). Thecourses of this additional 
construction are bonded with the courses of the repair of Revetment 1 and form 
an obtuse angle at the joint. 

To this period also belongs a two course thick passage-floor (Fl. 3), 
exposed to a lengtii and widtli of 28 ft. and 15 ft. respectively, made of brick-bats. 
It was covered with a thm contemporary deposit yielding Painted Grey Ware 
and Black-and-Rcd Ware. 

SP. III. 9—The rampart was raised by 3 ft. and Revetment 1 was re¬ 
built and raised by 14 courses for die last time. These courses are laid, scaling 
the junction of Revetment 1 and the additional construction of the earlier period. 
It is signibcant to note diat the practice of laying bricks in the English bond. In 
alternate courses of headers and stretchers, strictly adhered to from the begitilling 
of Revetment 1 (I. 3) upto tlie last building period (U. 8), was now abandoned 
and the fourteen courses were laid practically in Itcadeis, only a few stretchers 
being used at the end. 

The total life-span of Rampart 1 and its revetment, is indicated by six 
structural periods subsequent to its original build. The revetment witnessed, 
during its lifc, significant clvanges in the conception of the planning of the defence 
system and also in the cultural equipments of the people. There is evidence of 
large scale disturbances at the end of SP. II. 9 shown dearly by a huge pit extend¬ 
ing in practically all the trenches and at places as deep as 12 to 14 ft. It b full 
of N. B, P, Ware of extremely good qu^ty and also Painted Grey Ware and 
fragments of stone. Evidently, there was some stone-building the debris of which 
found their way into thb pit. 

Rampart 2 and Revetment 2 (Pis. 12,19} 

SP, HI. 10 saw intense building activity which brought into being a 
number of major structures in the area and a complete change in the plan of 
the defences. The top of the rampart w'a.s raised by about 6 ft. while the area 
between the outer face of the revetment and the subsidiary rampart was packed 
with \o<xc earth, ash, sand and clay. A new subsidiary rampart was built, extend¬ 
ing the area of the defences by 79 ft. The packed platform constituting Rampart 
2 was revetted on tlie northern side by brick-facings and on the eastern, by a 
curved wall (Wall 4). The moat was rc-excavated and Road 3 was relaid 
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between the foot of Subsidiary Rampart 2 and the moat and also over 

Roads I and 2, on the other stde of the moat. Drain 1 also belongs to this 
period. 


Revetment 2 is available to a length and height of 59 ft. and 19 ft. res;- 
Fcctivcly. It was battered back to 30°. The bricks, measuring on an average 
18 ins. X 12 ins. X 2.5 ins,, were laid in the English bond. At its western end, 
there was an oblong bastion measuring 8 ft, x 6 ft. Revetment 2 is built directly 
against the packing, over the passage of Revetment 1, with which it ferms an 

angle of 70 on the plan. With this revetment are associated five structural 
periods. 

i i 

SP. in. 10—Wall 4 IS now ava|Kle in an extremely disturbed condi¬ 
tion upto a length of 11 ft. and a heighT of 13 couiscs. It was a curviJincar 
structure and served the same purpose as its successor (Wall 6). 

Available to a lengtiv of 12 ft. 6 ins., Drain [, three eoumes deep and 
with a channel I ft.ifi ins. "wide, is budt over a huge pit that marked the end of 
Revetment 1. ^ " 


With a basal width of 38 ft. and available to a height of 13 ft 6 
ins,,^ Subsidiary" Rampart 2 was built of earth, yellowish in appearance, full 
ofN. B. P. Ware of fine quality with an occasional sprinkling of Painted 
Grey Ware. It also yielded punch-marked coins. Its sides were exposed 

for a considerable period and bones were dumped on its western face feitv 
side). ' “ 


SPjnjy.—To this period belong the curved Walt 6, Wall 7 and Stair 

was built Wall 6 (PI. 20), measuring 63ft. 3 Im. 
and 67 ft 10 ms. respectively, on the inner and outer (city) sides of the curve 
It was 6 ft. 10 ins. and cncmcd a stone-paved passage 6 ft. 10 ins. deep and 
t ft. 9 ms. wide The wall, avaiiablc to a height of 7 ft. 9 ins, and comprising 32 
courses, was budt m the packing against Subsidiary Rampart 2. The lower 22 
courses are extremely irregular and make it dear that the waU was built against 

a packing. At its northern junction with Revetment 2, there were tnccs of 
guard-rooms. 

. J''' » '“biUtd areti finally capped with bricks 

laid width-wise (PI. 21 A). The lower fourteeneonnes on the two inner sides are 
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in one plumb and the lastlTourteeii form the corbel. At cither end of this passage 
was a pair of slits, 3.5 ins, wide and 3.5 ins. set inside the walls, into which planks 
may have been inserted (Pi 22 A). In the curved wall, two man-holes (possibly 
ventilators) (2 ft. x 2 ft.) divide the extant length into three nearly equal parts 
(PI. 21 B). It appears to have been a passage and not a drain because the level 
of the pavement is higher in the middle and has a gradual slope of only 1 in. 
towards the two ends. There ts no opening in the wall in the middle and it could 
not have received anv' dram-water from any area. The subsequent filling iti the 
passage, was also not tlic usual stufi’ of drains. The passage may have served as a 
secret underground tunnel 

To this period also belongs Wall 5, running east-west, a^-ailable to a 
height of two courses. It is 3 ft. wide and has been exposed to a length of 
3 ft. 

Wall 7—.Available upio a height of 16 counses and with a \vidth of 2 ft. 

1 in., it is an isolated structure and its relationship with other contemporary 
structures cannot be determined. 

Stair I (PL 22 B)—With die existing height of 9 ft. Sins, and a width 
of A ft. 5 ins., Stair 1 comprises 16 steps, each consisting of 2 courses of 
bricks. Each step has a height of 6 ins. and a Ircad of 7 ins. and the bricks arc 
laid in the English bond. TJie first ten steps were constructed apiece in 
one alignment. The steps lead to a tower probably situated on the 
southern side of Rampart 2. It may, therefore, be inferred that watch-towers 
came into cxbtence during this period. The inference is supported by the 
excavation of another tower in the eastern rampart situated at its nortlicm end 
(PI. 10). 

SP, III. 12—Wall 8, available to a height of two courses, was built during 
this period. The curved Wall 6 was also rebuilt for wliicli evidence is furnislied 
by the slit at its southern end. Man-hole 2 of Wall 6 was closed, Stair I was 
repaired and the last five steps added thereto, thus changing its alignment and 
increasing its w'idlh to 5 ft. 

SP, III. 13—There was a considerable building activity in this period 
and a major change in the organisation of defence. Rampart 2 was raised by 
packing mud yellowish in colour. Revetment 2 was repaired. Walls 9, 10, 11, 
12, 12 A and Floor 4 also belong to this period, 

5 
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Wall 9, with a length and width of 18 ft. and 2 fl. 6 ins. 
respectively and with a height of 3 courses, partly overlapped the curved 
Wall 6 of the earlier period. The erection of Walls 10, 12 and 12A brought 

into being the system of guard-rooms at the top of the rampart, backing a 
passage, provided with flank w alls, from the top to the toe of the rampart (PI. 24). 
Walls 10, 12 and 12 A formed part of the guard-rooms and Wall U served as die 
northern flank. The guard-rooms may have been flanked by a tower on each 
side, (he existence of which has been noticed in SP. III. 12. The building of 
the towers, guard-rooms and the flanks completely altered the conception of 
defence in which they now played as important a role as the revetments and the 
biistions. Witli the erection of the guard-rooms with only a ten ft. wide passage 
at die top of the rampan, this gateway could have hardly functioned as a 
principal gateway of the city, which was now evidently shifted to die north by 
about 400 ft. and against the northern side of which was built a flank walP, 
measuring 262 ft. in length. 

SP, HI, 14^To this period belong VValb 13, 13A, 13B, 13C, forming 
a central room, 12 ft. 4 ins. in Icngtli, flanked by one scntr>'-box on cither side, 
4 ft. In width. The erection of these three rooms marked the beginning of the 
plan of guard-rooms which continued till the end 4). Wall 11 was rebuilt 
and Drain 2, available to a length of 18 ft. 6 ins. and with a channel, 1 ft. 4 ins, 
wide, was laid. Floor 5 also belongs to this period. 

End of Rampart 2—Extensive conflagration resulting in the accumulation 
of a deposit of ash throughout the passage and also the destruction of 
Revetment 2 ofl'er unmistakable evidence of invasion. The pits cut during 
this period are packed with ash and charcoal. It is significant that double- 
tanged arrow-heads have been discovered in large number;, buried in the ash 
deposits on Floor 5 as well as in tlie destructions of Revetment 2. They seem to 
indicate the source of the destruction. 

Rampart 3 and 3 (PK 19) 

SP, III. 15—With the constnicticm of Rampart 2 the defences at Kau- 
sambl had attained their present dimensions, 'Die construction of Rampan 
3 liardly meant any addition to their width and live hciglit was raised only by 


1. 1. A., 1964^5, PJ. KXXI. 
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about 5 ft. Though Revetment 3 was built, the sj’stein of defence centering 
on a mud rampart externally revetted with burnt brick w*all was virtually 
abandoned. The guard-rooms, the flank-walls and the towers at the hvo 
sides on tlic lop, now held the key to the defence-complex. To tliis period 
belong Revetments, Walls 14, 14 A, 15, 16 and Floor 6. The most important 
discovery of this period was that of a ^jenaciti of the Parufamedha (human 
sacrifice), described in chapter eight. Walls 13 A and IS Bw'crc also rebuilt. 
Revetment 3, available to a length of 51 ft., is 74 brick-courses high with a 
batter of 20°. It is for all practical purposes a wall, 3 ft. in width. The batter 
was apparently due to the fact that die wall w'as constructed to repair Uic 
brick facings of Revetment 2, destroyed in the invasions that marked the cntl 
o[SP. III. 14. It is evident that the functional basis of a revetment, as also 
the principle underlying it, was not correctly understood. Wall 15 is its return 
wall and does not form a right angle with it. It is also to be noted that the 
main spine of tlic ^jrnaciti, running nardi-south, divides the angle into tw'o 
Ci^ual parts. 

Walls 14 and 14A enclose a passage, 17 It. wide, running from the 
guard-rooms upio the toe of the rampart, opposite the watch-tower, on the 
other side of the moat and at the southern end of the curtain. These two 
w'alls are in one plumb on the inner side, but the outer side was uneven, 
evidently because the walls were built upto their entire height against the 
packing of die ramparts. The passage, provided with a floor (FI. 6) of surkhif 
served virtually as a tunnel from the guard-rooms to the toe of the rampart, 
protected on the two sides by the packing of the ramparts. Walls 13, 13.\, 
I3B, 14 and 14A formed three rooms, the central one being 12 ft. 4 im. in 
IcngU) and the side ones having a widiEi of 4 ft. each. The passage through 
the central room was 8 ft. 6 ins. w'ide. Wall 16, running parallel to Walls 14 
and 14 A and exposed to a length of 15 ft. 9 ins., served as a northern flank 
on the city side, 

SP~ III. 16^—I’hcre was no change in the plan. The Walls 13, 13A, 13B, 
i3C, 14, 14A and 14B w-ere rebuilt. Floor 7 was laid and the only independent 
construction of the period is a platform, measuring 7 ft. 6 ins. x 6 ft. A number 
of coins of die Mitras have been discovered from Floors 6 and 7. The period 
ended with an invasion whicli has left evidence in extensive burning of the site, 
forming an accumulation of an ash layer in which are buried fragments of 
bones and a few pieces of skull. According to the available evidence, the N. 
B. P. Ware also ended with this period. 
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SP. 1\'‘. 17—Tills period witnessed the repair and raising of the 
rampart, rebuilding of WalU 13A, 13B, 13C, the construction of new Walls 17, 
17A, 18,18A, 19, 20 and also Floor 8. Walls 17 (4ft. Sins, wide) and 17 A (3 ft. 6 
ins. wide) are available to a length of 50 ft. and enclose the central passage 
through the ramparts, 31 ft. 6 ins. wide, npto a length of 37 ft. and 25 ft. 6 ins, 
wide towards the toe further onwards. Walls 18 (4 ft. 3 ins. wide) and 18A 
(3 ft. 3 ins. wide) arc tlic return walls of Walls 17 and 17A and served as retaining 
walb of the two mud-packed towers that flanked the guard-rooms. Thc^'^ are 
available to a length of 13 ft. 6 ins, and 11 ft, respectively, and have stepped 
foundations on account of the gradient of the towers. Wall 19, now* in a collapsed 
condition, served as the northern flank of the passage through the guard-rooms 
on the city side. 

Wall 20 w'as built over Wall 13 of die earlier period and formed the 
southern wall of the guard-rooms. Floor 8 of the period was made of surkhL 
Three post-holes, one to the north side of Wall 17 and the remaining two to the 
south of Wall 17A, which cut through Stair 1 and Wall 11, supported the pasts 
needed for scaffolding in the building of Walls 17 and 17A. 

SP. IV. 18—The plan remained unaltered; walb of the earlier period 
were rebuilt and reused. Floor 9, constructed during this period, bears traces 
of conflagration, probably due to an invasion indicated by the accumulation 
of a layer of ash and charcoal. Another floor (FL 10) of surkki was built in 
this very period. 


SP. IV. 19—There was no major change in the plan of this period; 
all the walks of SP. IV. 18 were rebuilt and a new floor (FI. 11) was laid. * 

Walls 13C anti 20 fumbhed the clearest evidence of the three building 
periods associated with Rampart 4, Of Wall 20, for example, the first six 
courses Ix-long to SP. IV. 17, the next four with a width of 3 ft. 10 ins. to SP. IV. 
18 and the last seven courses at the top with a widtii of 2 ft 8 ins to SP 
IV. 19. 


At the end of! SP. IV. 19 the story of Rampart 4 ended in extensive con¬ 
flagration and destruction indicating an invasion during which all the buildings 
were razed to the ground. ° 
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SP. IV. 20—This period seems to represent a very important epoch 
in the life of the city. The height of the rampart was raised for the last time, 
the ground levelled anti the guard-rooms rebuilt on new foundations by the 
erection of Walls 21, 21 A, 2IB and 21G. Walls 21 and 21G have a width 
of 5 ft. and Walls 21A and 21B, a width of 3 ft. 6 ins. and 3 ft. 10 ins. 
respectively. The central room has a w'idth of 12 ft. 2 ins. with a passage 
of B ft. 6 ins., flanked by two sentry-boxes, the southern one having a width 
of 6 ft. 3 ins. and the northern measuring 8 ft. 2 ins. Each of these rooms 
measures 12 ft. 3 ins. in length. Floor 12 is the first floor associated with 
these constructions. Tlie flank Walls 17, 17A as well as Wall 18 were 
also rebuilt in this period on the earlier foundation.s. To the west of the 
southern sentry-box, was built a flight of steps (Stair 2), available to a height 
of 11 steps with a tread of 10 ins. and an average rise of 9 ins. (Pi 23). These 
steps probably led to a tower on the southern side, retained by Wall 18, now 
rebuilt. Wall 22, available to a height of five courses and a length of 5 ft., 
is the only other construction of this period but its reladonsliip with other con¬ 
temporary structures cannot be determined. 

SP, IV, 21, 22, 23 and 24—Without any substantial modification of the 
plan, the waits of the preceding period were rebuilt and reused and, conseqent 
to the rise in the levels, floors were added, of which Floors 13 and 14 of SP, IV. 
21 and IV. 22 respectively have survived. 

SP. IV. 24 witnessed destruction on an unparalleled scale. Tlie 
entire area was burnt down and the buildings were almost razed to the ground. 
Evidently, it was the result of a violent assault that shook the city to its very 
foundations. The defonces that had served the city from SP, I. 3 to IV. 24 were 
finally abandoned and henceforth throughout its remaining life, the town was 
defenceless. The barbed arrow-heads Type (K), which make their appearance 
for the first time in large numbets, were obtiously the instruments of massacre, 
pillage and unprecedented devastations. It is to be noted that stratigraphic ally the 
seals of Toramana and Hunardja,^ discovered in tire excavations of Ghositirama, 
belong to the period of these destructions. 


f I. A., 195«5, p. 18, PI. XXXMB, 
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Post-Rampart 

■I 

$P. IV. 25 — ^Walls 23^ 23 A and 24 were constructed during this period 
and Walls 21 and 21 C were rebuilt with ledges on the older foundations. Wails 
23, 23 A and 24, measuring 8 ft., 2 ft. 9 ins. and 5 ft. 3 ins. in length and 4 ft. 
7 ins., 4 ft. 6 ins. and 5 ft. 10 ins. in width respectively, were built on the levelled 
debris of the preceding period. The scheme of guard-rooms was completely 
abandoned and these new constructions liad probably nothing to do w'ith the 
defences of the city. 


MOAT AND ROADS 
The Moat {FIs, 26 and 26 B) 

The existence of a moat encircling the ramparts could be clearly deduced 
on the basis of surface observations even before the excavations. The existence 
of a tower on the other side of the moat in alignment with the passage through 
Rampart 1 and also the guard-rooms has already been noticed. The total 
width of the moat in diis area is 480 ft. and the tower, measuring 142 ft. x 92 ft., 
is situated at a distance of 275 ft. from the toe of the rampart. The excavations 
revealed the existence of the channel of the moat at the foot of the rampart 
and roads of four periods and the bank for a fifth between the channel and the 
tower, and roads of two periods between the Subsidiary Rampart 1 and tlic moat. 
The roads helped in determining the stratification and ihc relative chronology 
of the moat. The roads betw'cen the tower and the channel at the loot of the 
rampart divided the moat into three parts; 

(i) a seventy feet wide channel flanked on the two sides by roads, 
one at the foot of the rampart and the other between this channel 
and the tower; 

(ii) a reservoir of water formed by the approximately 13 ft, high bank 
to the south and the cast of the road and tower and the channel 
of the moat on the other sides; 

(iii) the channel and the reservoir, being joined to the east of the watch- 
tower and also at the foot of the rampart on the northern side of 
the road, forming, when flooded, a moat 480 ft. wide. Evidently, 
in normal dmes, the pcrcnmal channel was only about 60-70 ft. 
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wide and 7 ft. deep. The space between tlie eastern bank of the 
channel and the tower on which roads were built normally scr\Td 
as a passj^^e through the main gate. There arc two funnel-shaped 
pits, 6 h. 2 ins. deep and 3 ft. wide at the top, on the tu'o sides of the 
channel at the terminations of die roads. Tlicsc two and the 
passage through the rampart and the tower arc in the same 
alignment. From tlicir situation and alignment they appear to 
have held posts that supported an over-bridge across the 
channel. 

In times of emergency the entire moat area could be flooded, the rcser- 
voir to die soutli of dte road between the channel and the tower inundating the 
road and joining the main channel to its nortli. Tliis step would have been 
taken ob\dously in a vciy' grave situation, wlicn the tower to the east of the moat 
also could not be licld and the dcfcndcis of the city would have been forced to 
decide to cut off all communications and seal the impregnable fortress by a 480 ft. 
wide moat (now 28 ft. deep). 

The banks of die moat were revetted with walls built in batter. Two 
such walls, the earlier belonging to the first period of the moat, 3 ft. 4 inst. wide and 
3 brick-courses thick, and the other, now represented by a debris, belonging to Road 
5 (now washed), have been laid bare. 

The earliest moat (■S'P.II. 5), coevcl with the Subsidiary Rampart 1 and 
Road l,was cut through the natural soil, and its channel, at the base of the 
rampart, was 60 ft. wide. 

Thcbankswcreoverlaidbyadcpositof about2 ft. 10 ins. in thickness w'hen 
the moat was re-excavated (SP, HI. 10). The accumulations subsequent to Moat 1 
arc pre-N.B.P. Ware and have yielded red w-are having types like dish-on-stand 
and others similar to those from Navdatoli, Painted Grey and Btack-and-Rcd 
Ware. 


The thickness of the deposit over the level of Moat 3 is I ft. 10 ins. Tlicre 
is evidence of re-excavation and widening of the moat III. 11), llie re- 
excavation of the moat coincided with major changes in the building of the de¬ 
fences and there is evidence that the entire area had to be packed In order to 
raise the level (SP. III. 13). Silting of different periods is available only in 
areas near the roads. 
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Roads (PI. 25) 


Road 1 (5A II. 5) 

On the t^vo sides of the channel between Subsidiary' Rampart 1 and the 
moat and the eastern bant of the moat and the watch-tower, Road I, 10 ft, 
wide and about 4 to 6 ins, in depth, coeval with the subsidiary rampart, was 
laid by cutting through the natural soil. Tlic road was made of small brickbats, 
gritty material, lime concretions, sherds and clay, heavily pounded. The 
pottery is pre-N. B. P. Ware. 

Road 2 [SP, IT. 7) 

Rood 2, 14 Ft, wide and 5 ins, in depth, was laid on Hood de¬ 
posits, 2 ft, tliick, on Road I. The material used was similar to that in 
Road 1. 

Road 3 (SP, HI. 10) 

Road 3, 10 ft. wide and 4 ins. in depth, was laid on an accumulation 
of 10 ins. in tliickncss on Road 2. The packing of the road has yielded N. B. P. 
Ware. Tlic evidence for the road of this period Is available only in the area 
between tlic eastern bank of the channel and the tower on the eastern side of 
the moat and not at the foot of the rampart, as the Subsidiary Rampart 2 
w'as built in this area over Roads 1 and 2, 

Road 4 (SP. III. 11) 

Road 4, 11 ft. wide and 6 ins, in depth, was built on an accumulation, 
8 ins. in thickness and full of N. B. P, Ware, over Road 3. 

Road 5 {SP. HI. 13) 

Road 4 was overlaid by a packing of thoroughly rammed mud, blackish 
in colour and 7 ft. in tliickncss, wliich provided the bank of the road of the 
subsequent period, now almost completely washed out of existence. ITiis 
packing for the raising of the level of the road became necessary because it 
was in tills period tiiat the guard-rooms w'crc built at the top of the rampart 
and provided the nerve-centre of the defences. In order to facilitate commu- 
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nication with these guard-rooms, situated at the top, at a height of about 35 ft. 
from the surface of the toe of the rampart of the preceding period, the raising of 
the road-level became necessary, 

NEW LIGHT ON FORTIFICATION 

Tlic excavations have, thus, thrown valuable light on early fortification 
and its modifications in the successive periods necessitated by changing ideas 
of defence. This impressive fonification came into being in SP . 1. 3. Its 
similarity with the Harappan defences is obvious. A rampart of mud with 
sloping sides revetted with a burnt brict wall, battered back to about 30’ to 
40 , of which the courses are laid in the so-called English bond, leasing 
footings in successive courses, reinforced by bastions and tow'ers, square in 
plan, are elements of construction strongly reminiscent of the Harappan 
dtadeh The defences, built on this model, continued from SP. L 3 to SP. III. 
12, during which periods they also made use of a curved entrance, enclosing 
an underground passage built on corbelled arch. In 5/*. II. 5 the concept of 
defence was revolutionised by the construction of a moat round the rampiarts, a 
feature not yet recorded from any Harappan city. Period III. 13 is the next 
land-mark sn the evolution of the defence system: the rampart and the revet¬ 
ments were strengthened by a series of guard-rooms and towers designed to 
ward off attack on the revetments and the passage enclosed by them, which, by 
the erection of two fiank-walls connecting the guard-rooms with the toe of the 
rampart, functioned almost like a tunnel running across the defences. By SP. 
III. 15 the concept of revetments had faded out and vanished completely by 
SPAW 17, From SP. IV. 17 to SP. IV. 24, when the defences finally came to 
an end, the principle of a rampart with revetment was completely elcminated and 
the guard-rooms flanked by tow'ers and connected with the base of the rampart 
with long parallel wails provided the key to the entire defence system. The main 
gates were screened by mud-bunds serving as curtains and towers to defend the 
roads through the gateways. The period in which the idea of the construction 
of screens in front of the main gates was introduced ha.s yet to be ascertained 
by further excavations. 

77ft: Evolution and fiistorj of lirieh 

In SPA. 1 and I. 2 only brick-bats have been fouitd which were evidently 
taken out of earlier sturcturca, not yet excavated, and reused in Floor I (SF. 1.1) 
and Wall I {SP, L3). The high percentage of the complete bricks used in the 
G 
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succeeding periods, ns shown below, can very well be regarded as the index of 
major building activities in the respective periods :— 


SP. 

I. 

3 

- 88% 

SP. 

II. 

5 

- 92% 

SP. 

IL 

8 

" 80% 

SP. 

III, 

IQ 

“ 87% 

SP. 

III. 

11 

- 79% 

SP. 

III. 

12 

- 82% 

SP. 

III. 

13 

“ 85% 

SP. 

III. 

15 

- 84% 

SP. 

IV, 

17 

— 80% 


The complete bricks of SP, L 3 measure 20.5 ins. (maximum), 18.5 ins, 
(minimum) and 19,5 ins. (average) in length; IS ins. (maximum), 11.5 ins, 
(minimum—^rarc) and 12.5 ins. (average) in breadth; and 3.25 ins. (maximum), 
2.5 ins. (minimum—rare) and 2,75 ins, (average) in thickness. About 60% 
of them measure 19,5 x 13 x 2. 75 ins. which may be treated as the standard 
size of bricks in this period. Bricks of another size measuring 20,25 x 13,5 x 3 
25 ins. have also been found but their small percentage seems to indicate 
that they represent probably an earlier type, not very popular during this 
period. 


The length, breadth and thickness of the complete bricks of SP. II, 5 
respectively are 20,25 ins, (maximum), 17.5 ins. (minimum), !9,25 ins. (average); 
13.5 ins, (maximum), 12 ins. (mininium), 12.5 ins. (average); and 3,25 ins, 
(maximum), 2.5 ins. (minimum), 2.75 ins. (average). The standard type of 
tliis period is the same as that of SP. 1,3, and is available to the extent of about 
60%. About 10% of the bricks, unknown in the preceding periods, arc of smaller 
size measuring 18x12x25 ins. 

The dimensions of the complete bricks of SP. II. 8 arc 20 ins. (maximum), 
16 ins. (minimum), 18.75 ins. (average); 13 ins. (maximum), 11.5 iiK. (ininimum)* 
12,25 ins. (average); and 3 ins, (maximum),2.25 in.s. (minimum), 2.5 ins. (aver¬ 
age). The standard type of earlier periods continues in this period also to the 
extent of 40%, but equally prominent is the type (18 x 12x2,5 ins.) introduced in 
SP. II, 5, which now accounts for about 40%. 

The complete bricb of 5?. III. 10 measure 20 in?, (maximum), 17*5 ipj, 
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(tninimum) and 18 ins. (average) in length; 13 ins. (ma>dnium), 11 ins. (minimum) 
and 12 ins. (average) in breadth; and 3.25 ins. (maximum)^ 2.25 ins. (minimum) 
and 2.5 ins. (average) in thickness. The type measuring !8 x 12 x 2.5 ins., available 
to the extent of 66%, becomes the archety pe in this period. About 28% of the 
bricks show a variant of the earlier type measuring, approximately, 19.5 x 
12 5x2.75 ins. SP, III. U also reveals the same picture. 

The available data in respect of SP. III. 13 shows tltat the sizes of bricks 
varied according to the purpose of the structure in which they were used. Tlius 
the drain of this period has larger size bricks measuring 19.5 x 12.5 x 2. 75 ins. 
whereas in otlter structures comparatively small bricks have been used. The 
standard size of the bricks of this period is 17.5 12x2. 75 ins , which is about 
40%. 


In SP. Ill, 15 the standaid type b the same as SP, III, 13 but the number 
here rises to 70%. A new type of brick measuring 16,5x11x2.5 ins. w*as intro¬ 
duced and used to the extent of 20% in thb period. 

Henceforward the history' of the brick types mainly centres round these 
two types of SP, III. 15 and shows a gradual reduction in the percentage of the 
former and a corresponding increase in that of the latter or ♦^he new type. Thus 
m.?P. III. 16, III. 17, IV. 19 and IV. 20, the percentage of the former is gradually 
reduced to 66%, 60%, 32% and 25% respectively, till at last in SP. IV. 24, it 
becomes negligible. On the other hand, the percentage of the latter type registers 
a continuous rise—34% (S?, III. 16},40%,(SP. HI. 17), 55% (JiP. IV. 19), 70% 
{SP, I\^ 20) and 77% {SP. IV. 24), A new type of brick measuring 15/14 ins, 
X 7 ins. X 2.5 ins. was also introduced in SP, IV. 24. 

It is important to note that after SP. IV, 17 when the system of 
strengthening the ramparts with revetments was abandoned, new structures 
become very few in number and the percentage of complete bricks continues to 
be reduced till at last in SP. IV. 25 only brick-bats were used. As such, the 
ground for arriving at any definite conclusions in respect of tlie bricks of these 
periods is not adequate and thb b all the more so in view' of the fact that the 
bricks of the early periods appear to have been often reused. 

The hall-mark of the evolution of bricks over a period of more than a 
thousand years in the history of KauUmbi, is, as the foregoing observations 
amply reveal, the gradual dimunition in the size of bricks from 20.5 ins. to 
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14 ins. in tength, from 13.5 ins. to 11 iiis> in breadth and Grom 3,25 ins. to 2.25 
ins, in thickness. Ilowever, the abiitpt uduetioti in breadth in the new type 
(15/14 ins, x7 ins. x2.5 ins.) introduced in SP, IV, £4 shows some external 
inJlucncc and sounds a discordant note in the otherwise gradually evolving 
sequence. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


TOOLS AND WEAPONS 

The Excavations pcldcd I i 13 iron objects out of which about 678 were 
in a tolerable state of preservatioQ, They comprise about 370 arrow-heads, 
s[jears and javelins numbering 58 and the miscellaneous lot of 250 including 
axes, adzes, knives, razors, nails, chisels, sickles etc. The rest of die pieces were 
shapeless. 

It is noteworthy that small fragments and shapeless bits of iron were 
discovered as early as SP, I. 3. Objects of distinctive shapes, however, occurred 
from SP^ II. 5 and continued to be used throughout Guttural Period II, but became 
much more numerous with the b<^nning of Guttural Period III or the period 
of the N. B- P. Ware. Scarcity of iron objects with distinctive shapes in Period 
I may be partly due to the extremely corrosive nature of the material. The 
occurrence of iron throughout the Painted Grey Ware period has been noted at 
Alamglrpura*, (District Meerut), Lumps of iron, ore and slags, arc also reported 
from the uppermost levels of Period II (P. G. Ware) at HasdnSpura,* Recent 
excavations in the Gangctic Valley thus attest the knowledge of iron much 
before the appearance of the Northern Black Polished ^Va^c, 

Arrow^keads—Iron 

The iron arrow’-hcads belong to eleven different types, (A) with 
rhombic cross-section; (B) with square cross-section; (C) with rectangular cross- 
section having two sub-types; (D) with a conical blade and circular cross* 
section; (E) socketed ones with two sub-types; (F) having a knife-blade and lozenge 
cross-section; (G) with leaf-shaped blade and lozenge cross-section; (H) with a 
triangular cross-section; (I) double-tanged having eight sub-iyp<^; fj) three- 
bladed and (K) with barbed blades having four sub-types. Out of the total 


1. I. A,, 1958-59, p, 54. 

2. A. I., Nos. 10 and i I, 1954-55, p. 13. 
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number of 370 well preserved arrow-beads, those of the first four types, A, B, C 
and D, are much more numerous, each represented by 85, 84, 76 and 38 specimens 
respectively, Ihe next four t}'!^, E, F, G and H, though not so numerous^ 
share with the first four a considerable antiquity and prevalence over a wide 
period of time. Their antiquity, frequent occurrence and the capacity for sur- 
vi%’al arc prools that they were the product of local effort and had strong and 
durable roots in the soil. 

These eight types, viz. (A) to (H), occur throughout Periods III (N. B. P. 
Ware) and IV and continue virtually upto the end of the site. Of types (A) and 
(BJ, arrow-heads with shorter blades were used earlier and those with longer 
blades appeared later. On the other hand, (C 2}, a variety of type (C), is earlier 
than (Cl) its shorter variety. 

With their higWy specialised character the arrow-heads of tj-pcs (1), 
(J) and (K) present a sharp contrast to the first eight types noted earlier. Though 
represented by only 16, 11 and 10 pieces respectively, these three types, unlike 
the first eight types, have variety of forms and are of sporadic occurrence. The 
sixteen specimens of ty pe (J), comprising eight sub-t>TJCs, occur only in one period, 
namely, at the end of .S“A III. 14. A single specimen of type (J) bclonp to 5P. 
in. 14 and the rest appear in structural periods a^ociatcd with Rampart 4. 
Similarly, of the four sub-types of (K), (K 1) appears in SP. IV. 19 together with 
(J) and the other three sub-types, (K 2), (K 3) and (K 4) arc confined 
to the extensive destructions after SP. IV. 24. 

The intrusive character of Types (I), (J) and (K) is also home out by 
the complete absence of their prototypes not only at Kau5ambt but also in the 
eniire Gangetlc Valley. The multiplicity of their sub-types is also a clear proof 
of a long history antedating their sudden appearance in the Gangcdc Valley. 
It is highly significant that these types appear here as carrier of invasion, death 
and destruction. Their history has been well documented at Taxila.* Evi¬ 
dently, their distinctive nature, their close analogy with th osc from 
Ta-xila and sudden appearance at Kausambi, clearly indicate that they wero 
introduced here by the invaders from north-western regions. The Bactrian- 
Grecks, the Saka-Parthiam and the Hunas, to whom Marshall ascribes these 
three types, are also indicated by the evidence of stratigraphy at Kausambi 


L Taxiia. llj pp, 547 Si 
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Arrow-keads — looey^ Bone etc. 

The arrow-heads made of bone, ivory and horn reveal a history similar 
to that of iron arrow-heads and appear alongside with them from SP. 11.5 toSP. 
IV. 25 but their main concentration is in Period III (the Northern Black Poli¬ 
shed Ware culture). They belong to five types, viz. (A) with long point and 
circular cross-secdon, (B) socketed, (G) with double grooves, (D) bud-shaped and 
(E) with irregular rectangular cross-section. Types (A) and (B) arc the ear¬ 
liest and make their fii^t appearance in SP, II, 5; (C) in II. 8 and (D) and (E) in 
III. 9. In many cases the tang and the point are clearly emphasized. TJiesc 
arrow-heads were intended for shafts made of reeds, cane etc, In the case of type 
(C), the grooves were used for fastening the arrow’-head to the shah by strings. 
The points in certain eases show black stains either due to poison or blood. 

Arrow-heads in Literature 

r 

Arrow-heads of bone (deer horn) and iron (copper ?) arc mentioned 
in the R. V.‘ The words bdna^* kmda^* Sara^* daravya, darP and d^aka* arc 
of frequent occurrence in the Samkitds.. The different names may have 
signified different t^-pes or kinds of arrows. Kautilya,^ however, mentions 
five kinds of arrow-heads, viz. venu, dara^ Saldkd, danddsana, and ndrdea, 
made of iron, bone or wood. According to the A. V.* and A. B.,* an arrow 
consisted of a point, a socket, a shaft and feathers. The common use and long 
antiquity of feathers is also indicated by the R. which mentions arrow¬ 
heads with and without feathers. Poisoning of the tip of the arrow-head seems 
to have been a common practice.” The A. V '* prescribes charms to make the 
pmison ineffective and also to serve as antidote against it. 

1. artmwf !it arifi ’jri' i R. V. VI 75. J4-!7. 

2. R. V. Vr, 75. 17, 

3. R. V. Vin. 77. 6. 

4. R. V. I. 119. 10; X. 178. 3; A V. L 3. 1; VIII. 8-1. 

5. R. V. I. 112, 16. 

6. R. V. n. 33. 10. 

7. Sliama&aslry, Artha^nttra of Kflutitya, p. 102. 

0. A. V. IV, 6,5. 

9. A. B. VIII. 1.25. 

10. R. V, VI. 75. 17. 

11. R, V. VI. 75. 13, Sayana explains the term a/dtfa used in this connection as trifenaiid, 
(R, V. cd, MaxmuUcri voL II. p, B9I). Also A V. IV. 6.5. 

13. A V, JV, 6. 
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The discovery in Periods II and III of iron and bone arrow-heads of 
different types confirms their antiquity and wide use as evidenced by the Vcdic 
literature. 


Spears and Javelins 


Of the weapons of this category, only 58 pieces were recovered in good 
condition. They comprise five main types, vk. (A) leaf-shaped with a small 
blade and lozenge cross-section; (B) with a large flattened leaf-shaped blade and 
lo;:engc cross-scction; (C) with a solid point, plain tang and square cro^-section; 
(D) with a socketed head and circular cross-section, and (E) with a socket and 
rectangular cross-section. Type (A) appears to be the earliest, some well preserved 
specimens being available from SP, II. 7. All the types occur in Period III 
(N. B. P. Ware). 


Miscellaneous Iron Objects 


Miscellaneous iron objects include axes, adzes, knives, chisels, sickles, 
nails, iron-rings etc. Most of them evidently were tools used bv agriculturists 
carpenters and other craftsmen. 

Some representative sptecimens arc described below ; 



(PI. 39)’ 


Type A—Long poml, circular crn$s-$ecdon 


L (KSB XIII. 1/299^53), If.5. 

Arrow-head, liom, long line poiiK, singlc-iaiigcd, circtrlar cross-secti™. 
Length 7 ems. 

2. (KSB XllL I/L84-5B}. III. J4. 

Arrow-head, ivory, long fine poinf, single-tanged, circular crtsss-seclton. 
Length 8.2 cms. 


3. (KSB XIIL I/60-5B). III. 14. 

Artow-head, bone, long broken point, slnglc-tanged, lemi-circvlar cros^wetion 
Length 9,6 ctns. ‘ 


MS 


FIG. 5 
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4. (KSB XIII. 1/149-5®). JII, 14. 

Arrow-head, ivory, long fine point, singk-langed, iirtgtilar circular cross-section. 
Length 7.2 cms. 

5. (KSB Xni. 1/15&.58}. III. 16. 

Arrow-head, ivory, long fine point, sbiglc-tangcd, circular crost^ectioii. 

Length 6 cms. 

6. (KSB XIII. 1/197-58). 111. t6(?}. 

Arrow-head, ivcny, long fine black-tipped point, single-tanged, circular crow-section. 
Length 8.1 cms. 

7. (KSB Xlll. 1/308-58). III. 16. 

Arrow-head, ivory (?), fine point, single-tanged, pienlagonat sceticm. 

Length 5.8 cms. 

a, (KSB Xlll. L'25l-58). IV. !7. 

Arrow-head, ivory (?), long fine point, well-defined tang, circular cross-section. 
Length 7.6 cms. 

9. (KSB XML l/25-l-5e). IV. 19. 

.'\mw-head, ivory, long fine black-tipped point, small single-tanged (black-tipped); 
circular cross-section. Length 7.5 cms. 

la. (KSB Xlll. 1/33-58). IV. 24. 

Arrow-head, ivory, fine point, single-tanged, irregular circular cross-section. 
Length 4.9 ctns. 

Type B—Socktted 

11. (KSB XIII, 1/285-58). III.9. 

Arrow-head, ivwy, socketed, fine point, elliptical cross-section. Length 5 cms. 

12. [KSB XML I/2B2-58). 111,9. 

Arrow'-head, ivory, socketed, fine point, circular croas-section, length 4.9 cms. 

IS. (KSB XML I/255-58). 111. 16. 

Airotv-head, ivory, socketed, very long fine pr>int, circular crow-section. 

Length 8,3 cms. 

14. (KSB Xlll. 1/252-58). IV,24. 

Arrow-head, ivory, socketed, long fine point, circular croas-seclioTi. Length 7-6 cms, 
Type V — DosbU-Gneved 

15. (KSB Xlll. 1/233-58), IL8. 

Arrow-head, ivory, long fine point, with two grooves, single-tanged, circular cross- 
section. Length 8.4 cms. 


7 
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16. [KSB XIIL 1/323-58). III. It. 

, Arrow-head, ivory* long fine point with two grooves, socketed, elliptical cross- 
section. Length 7.5 cms. 

Type D—BuiShnptd 

17. (KSB XU I, 1/224-5S). 111.10, 

Arrow-head, ivory, fine small bud-shaped point, singlc-tangcd, flattened aoss- 
section. Length 3 cms. 

18. (KSB XIll. I/258.5B}, III, 11. 

Arrow-head, ivory, fine bud-shaped point, single-tanged, elliptical cross-secuon. 
Length 5.2 cms. 

19. (KSB Xm. 1/316-58). 111.16. 

Arrow-head, bone, fine short bud-shaped point, single-tanged, elliptical cross-section. 
Length 3.3 cnu. 

Type E—Itttguiar Rutanffttar Cwr-rrfft'tw. 

<1 

20. (KSB XIlI. 1/63-58), HI. 14. 

Arrow-head, ivory (?), long point, smail single-taagcd, irregular rectangular ctoh- 
section. Length 7.5 cms. 

21. (KSB XIII, 1/56-58), 111.14, 

Arrow-head, bone, fine point, small singic-langcd, irregular cross-section. 
Length 5.9 cms. 

22. (KSB XIII. 1/191-58). 111. 14. 

Arrow-head, bone, long point, long singlc-tangetl, semi-circular cross-section. 
Length 7.7 eim. 

23. (KSB XIIL 1/273-58). IV. 19- 

Arrnw-hcad, ivory (^), small point, singte-tanged, irregulai croes-Scetton. 

Length 4. 1 rnis, 

24. (KSB XIII. 1/247-58). IV. 19. 

Arrow-head, ivory, long fine |>oint, single-tanged, semi-circular cross-section. 
Length 6,2 cms. 


25. (KSB XIU. I/247-S9). IV.24. 

Arrow-head, Iwne, long point single-tanged, fliilteiicd cross-scetion. 
Length 5.4 cms. 
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s'. 

tPL 40 and 41 j Fig. 5 and 6) 
Wmtbk Cross-stt^on 


Amw-Heads—hon 


Tjpt A 1, 

1, (KSB XIII. C/109.SO). IV, 19, 

Arrow-head, trianglcMhaped long blade, rhombic crosj-scclion, smglc-langcd. 
LengiH 5.6 ems. 

Type A 2. 

2. (KSB XIIT. C/475-58). 111,9. 

.\r«>w-hca(l, trianglc-shaped small blade, ihoinbic croafr^wlion, single-tanged. 
I,ength 4.5 ems. 


S^oft Cfoa*stetion 
Type B 1. 

3. (KSB XI11. C/103-58), IV. 23. 

Arrow-head, short blade, square cross-section, plain tang. 

Length 5.8 cms. 

TjrAf B 2, 

4. (KSB XIII, C/82-58). IV. 23. 

Arrow-head, long pointed bbde, square cross-section, plain short tang. 
Length 10.4 cms. Cf. Marshall, Taxila III. PI. 165, Xos. 80, 81. 


Ritianguht Cms-stction 
Type C 1. 

5. (KSB XIII. C/23-59). IV, 24. 

Arrow-head, trianglc-shaped blade, rectangulai crossrsection, single-tanged. 

Length 4.6czns. 

Typ* C 2, 

6. fKSB XIIL C/30.59), IV. 23. 

Arrow-head, triangle-shaped long blade, rectangular crossrsection, sbiglc-tanged. 
Length 6 cms. 
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7. (KSB XIIL C/474^), IV. 24. 

Arrow-he»dt coaical blade, circular cross-section, plain single lang. Length 4.9 cnu- 
Cr. Marshall, Taxila II [, PL 165, No. 87, 

Socktitd Amiti-htadi 

7>pr /ri. 

8. (KSB XIU. C/907-58). III. 14. 

Arrow-head, ccmica) blade, socketed. Length S.l ents. 

Typt E2. 

9. (KSB XUL C/806-58). III. 16(?), 

Arrow-head, leaf-shaped blade, lozenge cross-section, long secLet. Length 11.1 tics. 
Cr. A variant of this type, from NVT, Excavations at Maheswara and Navdatoli 
(1952-55) Fig. 110,N. 2054, Also A.LNos, 10.11 (1954-55). Hastinapura, Fig. 31,19. 

Artova-lfeads — Knift-hladt 

Typ* F. 

10. (KSB XUL 0/488-58). IV, 19. 

Arrow-head^ kDifc^bladcrp lozengr cro^scctlon. Lrngtb 6J ttm. 

ArfGiv-hiads — Lt^f^shaptd bladt 
Typt G. 

U, (KSB XIIL C/267-58)* I\M3, 

ArroAS'-hcadj Iraf-shaprd bladc^ lozrngc traa-ipclEonp pbin tang^ 

Ltngth 4,5 cms. 

7r\angular 
Typ, li. 

12. (KSB XIIL C/425-5e)a IIL 14. 

^Vrrow-head, iriangular ctiks- section^ plain «ingk tang* Length 5^8 ems* 

Amw~hiads 

Type / 1. 

13, (KSB XIIL 0/58-58). 111.14, 

Arrow-head, leaf-shaped blade, rhombic cross-section, prominent mid-rib running 
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from stiatik to blade-pointj double-tanged. Length 6.fi cms. 
Cf» Marshal^ TaxJIa III. PI. 165, No. 84. 


Type £ 2* 

n 

14. (KSB X!IL C/2l0u58). III. 14. 

Arrow-head, leaf-shaped blade, square cross-section, long shank, doubic-ianged. 
Length 7.4 cms, 

Trpe I 3. 

15. (KSB XIII. C/821-5S), IV. 24, 

Arrow-head, leaf-shaped blade, triangular cross-section, double-tanged. 

Length 6 l 2 cms. 

Tjpe I 4. 

16. (KSB Xfll. C/129-59). III. 14 (?). 

Arrow-head, narrowing leaf-shaped blade, lozenge cross-section, iong shank, double- 
langed. Length 6.9 ctns, 

Cr. Manhalt, Taaila III. PL 165, No. 79, 

Type I 5, 

17. (KSB Xlli. C/12-58). III. 14. 

Arrow-head, knife blade, lozenge cross-section, double-tanged. Length 10.9 cms. 
Cf. Marshall, Taxila Ill. PI. 165, No. 77 (Marshall describes the specimen as knife- 
blade head). 

Type / 6. 

la. (KSB XIII. C/55-58). IV. 24. 

Arrow-head, triangular leaf-shaped blade, lozenge cross-scciion, long shank, double- 
tanged- Length 5.8 cms. . . 

Cf. MarehaU, Tasdia III. PI. 165. Nos. 73,74. 

Type J 7. 

19. (KSB XIII. C^562-5|t). III. 14. 

Arrow-head, forked-pomt head, rhombic cross-«ction. tong shank, double-tanged. 
Length 8.2 cms. 

Type / 8, 

20. (KSB XIII. C/196-58). IV, 25. 

Arrow-head, nar row leaf-shaped blade, rhombic cross-section, short thickened shank, 
douMc-tanged. L^gth 5.2 cms. 
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TTtrft-ifladfd Arrow-headt 
TyPtJ. 

21. (KSB XIIL C/424-50). IV. 17. 

Arrow-head, thrce-bladed point, plain tang. Length 5.1 cms. 

22. (KSB XIII. C/126-50). IV. 17, 

Arrow-head, three-bUded point, plain tang. length 3.7 t^ns. 

Cf. Manihall, Taxila Ill. PI. 165, No. 6B. Also A. I„ No. 4 (1948), Taxila, PI. XTX, 23, 

Barbed Anaw-headi 

Type tri. 

23. (KSB XIII. C/504-58). IV. 19. 

Arrow-head, prominently barbed triangular blade, lozenge cross-section, long shank, 
double-tanged (?), Length 7.5 cms, 

Cf. Marshall, Taxila III. Pl. 165, No. 74 [barbing is more prominent here than in 
the Taxila specimen). 

Type A'2. 

24. [KSB XIII. Cj'24-58). IV. 24. 

Arrow-head, projected point flanked by three-harbed blades, triangular cross- 
section, short tang. Length 5.2 cms. 

Type ATS. 

25. (KSB XIll. C/170J9). IV. 24. 

Arrow-head, prominently barbed ihrec-bladcd point, triangular cross-section, plain 
tang. Length 4.6 cms. 

Cf. Matshall, Taxila III. Pl. 165, No, 88 (barbing is more prominent than in the 
Taxila specimen), 

7>/r AT 4. 

26. (KSB XIII. 0/388-58). IV. 24. 

Arrow-head, barbed triangular blade with a mid-rib, lozenge cross-section, single- 
tang (two tioolcs on the tang). Length H,5 cms. 

Spears arid JaaliHi—Irm 


(Pl, 42. Fig. 7) 

Type A. 

27. (KSB XIII. C/59-59). HI. 16. 

Spear, leaf-shap^ small blade, lozenge cross-section, short tang. Length 7,1 ans. 
Of. Marshall, Taxila HI. Pl. 164, No, 68, 
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Tjpt B. 

28. (KSB XlII. C/13^9). III. 16. 

Spear, latge flattened Ica^shaped blade, lozenge crous-scctson. 

Length 12.3 cnu. 

Tjrpe C, 

29. (KSB Xni. C/lBS-59). IIL S6. 

Spear, solid point, square cross-secUon, plain tang. Length 9.9 cuts. 

Trpf D. 

30. (KSB XlII, C/23-5a). Ill, 16. 

Javelin, long point, rcctangnlar croas-jcction, socketed. Length 23.6 

Tjp E. 

31. (KSB XIII. C/19-59). III. 16, 

Javelin, socketed head, circular cross-aeciion. Length 7.9 eras. 
Cf, Marshall, Taxila It I. PI. 164. No. 71. 

32. (KSB XIII. C/52-58). HI. 16. 

The same as above. Length 8.4 cms. 

Aliiattaneoiis 


(PL 43. Fig. 8) 

33. (KSB Xllt. C/153-59), III. 15. 

Iron ring or socket (used in a cudgel to make the lower end heavier ?). 
Cf. Ghosh, Taxila, A.I. No. 4 (1948) PL XlX. 22. 

34. (KSB XIII. C/158-58), IV, IB. 

Piece of a door-ring. Dtam. 7.2 cna. 

35. (KSB XlII. C/5t5-5e). IV. ID. 

Chbcl, flat head, stiuarc cross-section. Length 6.9 cms. 

36. (KSB XlII. G/25-58). IV,24. 

Knife, concave back, broken handle. Length 19.8 cms. 

Cf. Ghosh, Taxila, A.I. No. 4 (1948), PI. XIX. 25. 

37. [KSB XIII. C/82-59). IV. 17. 

Iron nail, curved head. Length 6 enss, 

38. (KSB XIIl. C/9l3-5e). HI. 15. 

Iron model of a serpent. Length 12.1 cms. 


cms. 


Dlam. 5.5 cms 
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39. (KSB Kill. C/702-5e). IV. 19. 

Sickle with tang, conical cross^ction. Length 14.2 cnw. 

40. (KSB XlII. C/917-58J. ftl. 10. 

Adae, rounded top, thick shaiply tapering blade, socketed. Length 21.5 
Cf. Marshall, Ta»la III. Pi. 166 No. U2. 

41. {KSB XIU. C/UO-59). IV. 19, 

Aac, wide splay, socketed. Length 8.5 ctns. 

Cf. Marshall, Taxila III. PI. 166 NO. 103, 

42. (KSB Xtll. 0/889-58). IV. 18. 

Nail. Length 10.9 cms. 

43. (KSB XIII. C/805-58). III. II. 

Nail, roundish cross-section. Length 13 cms. 

+L (KSB XIII. C/58-59). III. 16. 

Door'hook (?), rectangular croiS'section. Length 9,1 cma 


cms. 



CH.\PTER. FIVE 


POTTERY 

The pottcr>- is divisible into four classes, each presenting special features 
characteristic of its particular period. 

period I 


Class l“Tlie pottery of Class 1 can be divided into two principal group! 

I he first being further divisible into lA and IB. 

Group I A—It is a wheel-made sturdy red ware of well levigated day, 
uniform in composition, with fine organic material and husk sometimes used as 
degraissant and having a briglit external red slip. The core ^orange re , 
evidently the result of uniform firing at a high temperature. The important 
types of tliis group arc bowls, dishes, bowl-cum-basins with ridges andpromment 
grooves, dish*on-stand and vessels of various shapes. In a few cases the nm 
and the outer side are painted w'lth designs in black. 


Group J B—Allied to the earlier one is dns group of equally sturdy sherds 
of grey-to-buffwarc with a black slip on smooth surface, occasionally painted also. 
Onlv a few type.s in this group are known but they are common alro to group 
I A, Some of the sherds in both tlvese sub-groups show clear use of the technique 
of paring before firing, which is very well illuslraicd on the stem of the dish-on- 

stand type. 


Group 2-^Another important group of this period consists of sherds, mosi^ 
shapeless and in very fragmentarv condition, of a coarse black and Blac -an - 
Rtrd Ware. M compared to the first group, the clay is extremely coarse, vti i 
a larger q uantity of rough organic material and very small P>oc« of ^ 

de^issant, leaving a rugged texture full of small cavities. The pottery was 
mldc on slow wheel and fired in an inverted position at a low tomp^aturo. Some 
of the pieces have bright red or black slip. The pottery^ of this last group, though 
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contemporary with 1 A and 1 B, seems to represent a different ceramic tradition. 
Some of the sherds arc painted in white on a black-slipped surface. 

The types of this period have a wide distrihuiion in the Vindhya plateau 
and AVestern India. Out of 85 types from SP. I to SP, 5 as many as the 
following 28 typM from Kausambi arc similar to those from NavdatoH :—types 
3, 5,9, 16, 18, 24, 27, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 46, 47, 52,’ 59, 
61, 73. 78, 79, 84 and 96. They cKcur at Navdatoli from NVT I to NVT IV, the 
bluest concentration being in NVT II and NVT Ill. .As many as 12 ty-pes of 
this period from Kausambi have parallels from Rangpur, generally from RGP 
II B to HI. Kausambi has in common another 12 types with Lodial, Mehagaon, 
Somanatha, Motamachiila etc. It is significant that in Western India these 
types occur in a late Harappan or immediately post-Harappan context and dieir 
Harappan parentage b undoubted. 

Tlie distribution of the ware of these groups and their frequent occurrence 
in the Chalcolithic sites of the Dcccan and Western India arc significant pointers 
to their antiquity and origin. In the present state of our knowledge a proper 
definition is not yet possible but link with the Chaicoliduc culture-complex and 
with Harappan traditions seems to be ultimately indicated. One fact about the 
ware of this period is particularly noteworthy; whereas the analogous types 
referred to above occur in a purely Chalcholithic context in Navdatoli and 
Western India, there is definite indication of die existence and use of iron in the 
later stages of this ware at Kausambi. 

PERIOD 11 

C/ass 2—The pottery- of this class is also subdivisible into two distinct 
groups. The first (2 A) Is represented by the distinctive ware known as the Painted 
Grey AVare which constitutes a homogeneous group represented mainly by bowls 
and dishes with very thin section, of well levigated clay and with fine fabric. 
On the grey and sometimes black-sHpped surface arc painted designs consisting 
of simple horizonlal bands specially on the rim or on the body. Besides, the 
patterns also comprise groups of vertical or slanting strokes on the body, l^ps, 
circles and circle of dots. In certain cases designs in deep chocolate or yellow 
arc executed on brownish red surface. A comparison of these types and painUng 
designs with those from typical Painted Grey AVarc sites like Hastinapura and 
Rupar and others in western L^ P. and the Punjab, shov^'S tliat Kausambi 
represents a laic stage in the history of this ware. 


FotU^ 
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l*hc excavations reveal the continued existence of diis ware in the early 
sub-periods of the N. B. P. Ware as welL The view of a gap between the end of 
die Painted Grey Ware and the beginnings of the N. B. P, Ware is no longer tenable. 
This is further cotifimicd by the continuance of many of the t^'pes of the Red 
Ware associated with the P. G. Ware in the period of the N. B. P. Ware. 

Associated w'ith the Painted Grey Ware is also a Black-and-Rcd Ware. 
Though produced by the method of inverted liring, it is very much superior to the 
Black-and-Rcd Ware of class I, in texture, fabric and firing. Side by side with the 
finer varieties of this group, coarse black and the coarse Black-and-Rcd also persist. 
Occasionally, some pieces also show the application of external chocolate and 
internal black slip. Painted designs on this ware comprise dots, circle of dots, 
horizontal incisions and grooves filled uith white colour, horizontal hncs and 
grooves in black on chocolate surface and also a group of lines in deep black on a 
coarse black surface. One piece is painted with stylised human figure. This 
ware also continues in the early levels of the N. B. P. Ware. 

PERIOD III 

Class 3—The N. B. P. Ware—The third class consists of the wcU-known 
N. B. P. Ware. Some of the earliest specimens of this ware arc painted with 
rim hands, oblique lines on the body, with arches, triangles and other complex 
motifs in chocolate, reddish yellow and steel-black colour on a lustrous black, 
silver-coloured or shining ycllowisli red surface. The continued occurrence of the 
Painted Grey Ware along with tht' painted N, B. P. AVare and the occa.sionat 
similarity in the painted tnotils of the two show an unmistakable influence of the 
painting traditions of the former on the latter. It is, however, noiew*orthy that 
the earliest evidence of lustrous black polish is not furnished by the bowls and 
dishes which this ware shares with the P. G. Ware. The polistt occurs for the 
first time on the external surface of the small vases of red w'are. 

PERIOD IV 

Class 4—The fourth or the last class is characterised by the complete 
absence of the N, 8. P. Ware. The t^pcs of this group arc commonly found at 
most of the sites in the Gangetic Valley. 
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Some important types arc described beSow :— 

RED WARE 

{ Fiss. 9-ta) 

Bowls 

Typ^ t—Fragrnciit, bowl, mciined sharpened rira, flaring ^Ldcs, fine fkhrk^ treated with 
a wash. L 2 to IIL 9 and vdth a slight modificatioii also occurs in N- B. P, (111). Cf. Hastinapura 
(Fig, 15. T 1 and ] p* 54). 

Tjpe 2—Rimless hemispherical bowl, fine Eabric, coated with white colour on teddJsh 
surlace on both the sides. 1. 2. 

Type 3 — Bmvl^ incurved rim, concave tapeKng side^ dotted incised line decorating the 
outer surface^ medium fabric, treated with a red^vash. L 3 to HI. 9 and also in N. B. P« (III). 
The type is reported fifom NVT (Maltva fabiric}^ 

Type 4—Fragment, bowl, flaring sides, pointesd edge, medium fahriCp treated tvith a 
red wash on both thesidc^. I. 3, 

Type 5—Fragment, bowJ-cum-basiu, two ridges and a prominent groove on the rim, 
the rim-edge has a slight depression on the upper portion, fine to medium fabric, both sides are 
treated with a red sUp^ L 3, Cf. N\^r Eli (Fig. 29. T M and its variants). 

"lype 6—Bowl, vertical rim distinguished by a marked internal depressimi, tapering 
sides, fine to medium fabric, treated Ixith externally and internally with a red dip. I. 4. 

Type 7 — Fragment of bowd or probably a shallow dbh, thick sides, rounded edge, 
medium fahricp treated with a red slip. 1. 4. 

* Type a — Bowl, bfrvtsUed-in rim, sturdy fabric unevenly l>aked, L 4. 

Type 9—Fragment, possibly goblet (?), rounded edge, insigaiflcanl ledge on outer 
side, poessibly out-going even near the base, medium fabric, treated with a red-ochre w'a'ih on 
lioth the sides. J. 4 to II. &. iSimilar types are reported from NVT 111 and 1\\ 

Tfpe ID—Bowl, bevelled out rim, tapering rides, medium fabric, treated with a red dip 

IE. 5. 

Type 11—Fragment of Iwwl, out-curved edge, convex sides, medium fabric, red slip 
on both sides, II. 5. but survives in N- B. P. (III). 

Type 12—Bowl or dbh (?) thick sides, sharp tapering edge treated both cxtemally and 
internally with a brick-red slip. 11. 5. 

Type 13-^ijTdlar to type 3 above, bowl, intumed rim, flaring sides, fine fabric, treated 
with a slip, 11- 5. 

Type 14—Fragment, rimlca bawl, rounded edge, vmjcal sides, traces of bright red sliu 
IL 3 to IL S. ^ 
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Tjpt 15—Bow], brond flat rim, coarse sturdy fabric showing a g«>d deal of mica-partidcs, 
treated with a dull red wash oa both the sides, 11,5, Similar types arc reported from NVT 11 
and III (Fig. 10. T 1+ a). 

' •“r ^ ^ 

•jypf 16—Bowl, thick sides, beaded out rim, Oat base, sturdy fabric, devoid of any slip 
or wash. n. 5. Similar type* are reported from NVT III and IV. 

Dishes 

jypf [ 7 —ShaJlnw dish eatemally beaded rim, decorated with ftngw-tip-dqjrcasions at 
the top, sagger base, medium to coarse fabric, treated with a bright red slip on the inner surface. 
3 TCI 11- -Ss 

Yvpt 18_Fragment, possibly dish, slight carination at the shoulder, squared edge, slightly 

flared, both the surfaces treated with a red-ochre wash, core compact and light brown. T. 4. 
The type occurs at Mo(amachiala I, RGP III, Atntu II and NVT Ilf and IV. 

Type 19_Fragment of the rim of a dish, convex sides round^ edge, recurved sidis, 
bulging near the base, core compact, treated with a red slip, black polish on the mterior. 1. 4. 

Type 20—Dish, slightly incurved featureless rim, medium fabric, treated with a red 
slip. I. 4. 

Type 21—Variant of the above but diflers in having almost vertical sides. I. 4 to H. 

Type 22—Fragment of dish with squat sides,' bulging near the base, fine to medium 
(ahrie, treated with a brick-red slip on both the surfaces. 1. 4, 

Type 23—^Variant of T 19, convex sides, nnnnded edge, core blackish, indiflerenlly fired, 
surfaces hlolchy- 1. 4 lo II. 7. ' ^ ■ 

■ T.-l 

Type 24—Dish (dbh-on-stand ?) flared sides, squared edge, ridge m the inner surface, 
outer surface blotchy, dull red eompsiet core. IT. 5, Reported from NVT III (Fig. 33. T 37 
and it.s variants). 

Type 25—Shallow dish, out-tiimed rim decorated with oblique finger-tip-depressions, 
medium to coarse fabric, treated with a red slip. H- 5* 

Type 26—Dbh«cum-basin with rounded «lge, double grooves on both the sides, ndgcd 
shoulder, coarse fabric, traces of rcd-ochre-wash on both the sido. H. 8. 

% 

Parts (karihis) 

jyPf 27—Fragment pf pan-cum-dish (?) with a knobbed vertical handle, a 
prominent shallow groove on the outer stde of the nm, cordon at the Junction of the rim 
and the body, fine fabric, treated with a bright red wash, and traces of burning on the rim. 
II. 5. The type occurs at NVT II and III and RGF II B and II G (but no bandies 
were found}. = 


Excavations at Katdambi 

both **'**^*" **“* **“’'**' ^ ‘‘'S' 

Doin sides red ahppedp uticommon type. U, 5. 

of th. of a pan with a vertical handle, marked grooves on the enter jude 

ol the run, coarse sturdy Tahnc, bright rcd-washcd surfaces. H, 5, 

b1ackiS^l/5“^'^.!S ^ im^malJy beaded rim, eoanse fabric, core 

oiackjsn. Jl. 5. The type is also reported from NVT II-IV. 

iJd 

desian '5*‘ ”T' decorated wiih aigaag incised 

with a red dir'^H «’ fabric, the estteri^^ 

and IV **' ^ S'ttuJar type m dwh occurs in Malwa fabric at NVT HI 


BeaJtfT 

If 7 32—Frajsment of a J^tcr (?), flaring sides, medium Ikbric, red-slipped exterior 

II. 7, Similar types are reported from RGP 11. B, Somanillia IT and NVT 111, 

fabric. 

tttmor with r^ wash, indifferently fired, ocems from packing of Rampart 2. Comparable to 
beaker types of RGP II. B and II. C., .NVT III and NVS III. 

Dijh^n-jtand 

■»> 34-F„^t, di>b or dbl,.oiMUiid ? wilh roundtd tin, promiorM shallow anxnx 
on d.e sorftc. joa boko, Ihr fonoiog a cordon a, d„ j„„don of flw body aoTthl 

fim, treated with a bright red slip; on the rim traces orbuming and painting f >1 115 ft-™ -f#,! 

from NVT II and HI (Fig. 32. T 36 b), RGP If B and II C and MeSm 

1 . 1,1 disb-on-stand, with angular sides, bluntly carinated 

shoulder, medium fabric, core porous, treated with a red wash on both the surfaces. ^ Jl. 7. 

. 36-Fragment. St™ of a stand, comparatively thick and small, concave from within 

coarse faboc, core porous, dull red-u'ashed exterior and blackish interior I 3 Th. ^ 
occurs in RGP II B and JI G (?) and NVT II and III. ' ' ' ^ 

Tjipt 37—Fragment, tall hollow stem of a dishHomstand, arev ware _- 

the outer side and marked depressions on the inner side fine ertv fabric co ™ 

g«y. I. 4. Tbo .ypo oxbB 0 , NVT II rorf 114 «ky 

Tjipt 38—Similar to above, thick sturdy red ware, weakIv-jErooved A n ^ 

washed exterior. II. 5. The type is reported from NVT II and III. » “ J red- 

7>i^ 39—Fragment of ringed l>ase with a short-footed concave base c™^,. 
gntty. porous, external red wash. 11. 7. The type is reported from RGP II B. * 
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Ty/re 40—Fragment, base of dish^on-stand, hoMow base upturned beaded edge, medium 
fafaiic, bright red-sUpped outer surface. 11. 8. The type occurs in NVT Il-V (Fig. 28. T 29) 
and RGP II B. 


Basini 

Tjp; 4)—BasLn^ externally dubbed rim, coarse fabric^ sbowmg a good deal of mica- 
parLitlcs, more on the outer surfacei red^sUpped surface. I. 3. Simitar type h available at 
N\T: H-IV (Fig. 30. T 31). 

lyp* 42—Fragment^ duh-cum-basm with br^^cllcd-in rUn, coatse fabric, gritcy core 
with good deal of mica and lime partidcs, red slip on both the sides, f. 4. The type h reported 
from NVT II-IV and RGP II B. 

Tjp€ 43—Fragment of basin with nail-head rim, medium fabriCj devoid of slip or wash. 
I- 4* Reported from RGP II C. 

Type 44—Fragment, basin, externally chamfered rim, fine labric^ treated with a bright 
red slip bdmv the lower portion of the rim on the inside and ordinary red wash on the remaining 
surface. I. 4. 

Type 45—Fragment of basin, vertical sharpened rim, carinated sLoplng-in sides, IcdgetJ 
shoulders, dull red course tabrir, bright red slip, L 4. 

Type 46—Fragment, earinated basin with sloping-in sides rounded edge, and Ledged 
shoulder, dull red coarse fabriep both the surfaces red-washed. I. 4 to I L 8. The type b reported 
from NVT IV, 

Type 47—Fragment of a basin with an out-tumed rounded rim» coarse fabric* red wash 
on both the sides; uncommon type. II. 5. Cf NVT Up HI (Fig, tO, T 14 A and 14 B). The type 
is also reported from Alamgirpura and Lotbai 11 B. 

Type 48—^Fragmenl of a basin with an out-lumcd internally corrugated rim, a groove 
at the junction of the rim and the body on the outside, grey core and red-ochre slip. II. 5. 

Type 49—Fragment of a basin tvith extemany flanged and intcmalty grooved rim, medium 
to coarse fabric and red-ochre slip. IT. 5^ 

Type 50—Fragment of basm^ externally dubbed and internally grooved rim, fine In 
medium fabric* both the surfaces treated with a dull red slip, II, 5. 

Type 5L—Fragment of a haj^in with extemally beaded rim and grooves on the external 
side of the body* coarse EftbriC] both the surfacs red-washed. II. 7, 

Type 52 —Bastn wkh an inturned obliquely-cul riin and convex sides* fine fabric, 
treated with red sHp internally and externally, II, 8* Comparable to N\T III (Fig. 
2L T 23 g). 
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. • Ves»ts 

■ - .'r , * » a (fl :■} - f - ♦ 

73 ^ 53—Mmbturc vase, out^tumed featurelese rim, concave neck, fine fabric, treated 
with a red wash. 1. 2. 

I ti 

Type 54—Fragment of pot, internally cut rim, concave neck, coarse fabric, both the 
suilaccs treated with a red slip. L 4 to If. 5, 

TjFpe 55—Fragment, high-necked vcsne] of dull red ware, collared rira dUtinguidicd by a 
groove on the inner side, medium fabric, red-washed surface. I. 4 to Iflp 9. 

73 ^ 56—Fragment, vessel, ihickened out-^tumed rim dtstinguished by an internal groove, 
coarse fabric, red-slipped sides, f. 4. 

77 ^ 57—Fragment, vessel, flared externally thickened squarish rim, coarse fabric^ 
ill-fired. 1. 4. 

Type 5B—^Fragmcpt, vessel, convex rim, concave neck, fine fabric. I. 4 to II. 7* 

fe 

73'^ 59—Fragment, vessel, beaded-out rim, high concave neck, globular body (?), 
undercut rim, coarse fabric more akin to MaSwa fabric, bright red-washed surfaces. II. 5 to HI. 9, 
The type is reported from ROP II C and lIL Somanatha III and NVl' 1-IV (alsofound in 
Jon%e fabric). 

Type 6(1—Fragment of pot, an out-turned l>eaded rim having a sharp depression in the 
middle, constricted neck, coarse fabric, grey core, II. 5 to IIL 9. The t>pe h reported from RGP 
lU: (?) and NVT. 

Type 61—Fragment of storage vca&eh beaded out rim and grooved constricted neck, 

coai^ fabric. If. 5. The type is reported from RGP II B, 11 C and NVT II and IIL 

* 

Type 62 —Fragment of jar, dull red wane, a vertical externally ridged rim, fine fahriCp 
thin section, one of the common types, occurs along with its variants at all the important sites of 
the Gangedc basin, viz. Hastinapum, Ahichchhatra, Jhunsi, Bhi^a, VaMili and also at I'axila. 
n: 5 to III. 9. • ^ ' ' 

*1 ifi 

Type 63—Fragment of rim of vessel with an obliquely cut rim, coarse fabric, core bitmL- 
black, gritty, treated tvith a red v%ash* II. 5 to 111. 9. 

Type 64—FragmciiL of sloragr vessel of dull red ware, externally collared rim, coarse 
hdjrir, ifl-baked, gritty porous core. 11. 5 lo^lN. 9^ 

Type 65—Fragment of vcsiieb nail-licad, flaring out neck, rinc to medium fabric. II. 5 
to III. 9. 

' J » • 1 * . U. 

Tjifv <>6—Friigment ol-vessel, rJttemtiHyljevrlled itm, siraiglu sides, sliglitly convex near 

the bii&e, coarse fabric, grey core, bright r,^ slip. II, 5. 

' ^ .1 / * - . - 

1 67—Fragmetrt, dull ifcd ware, slightly out-curved nail-head rim, concave neck, 

medium lahrtc, red svash. IT. 5 to III, 9. i 

^ » » 
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Red Ware (1/4) 
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Red Ware (1/4) 
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Red and BUck-and-Red Ware (t/4) 
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Grey Ware (1/3) 
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Pdnted Grey Ware 
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Pointed and incl&cd N. B. P* Ware 
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Type 68—Fragment, dongatod globular vessel with a rounded rim, insignificant neck, 
fine to medium fabric. II. 5. 

jypt 69_Fragment, vessel with an ouwumed exlemally thickened rim and slightly 

concave neck, fabric coarse, red wash. II. 5 to III. 9. 

Yypt 70—Fragment of a pot with a rounded, internally beaded and undercut rim, vertical 
neck, line fabric, well levigated clay, red wash. II. a to HI. 9. 

Tjpt 71—Fragment, elongated globular vessel, externally collared nm having a prono¬ 
unced external rib and a constricted neck, fine rabric, indifferently fired, red slip on both sides, 
n. 5 to HI. 9. Reported from RGP H B. 

Type 72—Fragment, straight neck, an out-curved cxiernally collared rim, thickened 
above the junction of the neck and the body, fine to medium fabric. II. 5 to II, 7. 

•jypf 73 _Fragment, vessel, externally thickened rim, concave neck, coarse fabric, red 

slip. II. 5. The type is reported from II-IV and RGP HI. 

■jjpf 74—Fragment, veasci. Haring rim, medium fabric, red slip. II. 5. 

jypt 75—Fragment, vessel, an out-curved cxienially handed rim, short neck, coarse 
fabric, treated with a red wasli. II. 5 to II. 6, 

jypi 76—Fragment, vessel, almost vertical featureless rim dbunguisbed by a prominent 
deep external clunnel, insufficiently baked, H. 5. 

Tjpt 77—Fragment, pot, slightly out-turned externally l>caded nm, expanding sides, 
constricted neck, fine fabric, red wash. H. 5. 

Tyti 78--Ffagment, storage vessel, slight depression on inner side, externally bcad^ rim, 
concave neck, coarse fabric, blackish core. H. 5 to II. 6. The type is reported from RGP H B, 
n C, .\tkota and Su'tanpur (Late Harappan) and .NVT II-IV. 

7 >pf 79—Fragment, pot, oblique rim, insuflicienlly fired. H. 5. Hic l>pe is reported 
frum RGP 11 Somanatlm HI find NVl i^lV* 

7 >pe 80—Fragment, pot, thickened rim, mcdiiiiu to coarse fabric, red wash. II. 5 tu 

U. 8 . 

jypf 81—Fragment, vessel, thickened nail-head rim tlisiijiguishcd by a groove on the 
inner side and a sharp outer edge, high coneave neck, medium fabric, ashy black core, red slitx 
II. 5. 

Tj/pt 82—Fragment, short-necked vessel, clubbed and intcm.a1ly grooved rmt, concave 
neck, medium fabric. II. S to IH- 9* 

9 
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Type 83—^Fra^ent, globular vessel, weakly grooved sides, fiat base, fine fabric, compact 
core, treated with a red slip on both the sides. II. 5. Reported from RGP II A, II B and 11 G. 

Type 64—Fragment, elongated globular vessel, externally vertical band^ rim having 
a prominent ridge at its j unction with the neck , coarse fabric, baickbh coie, dull red wash. II. 5 
to III. 9. The type is also reported from NVT II-I\^ and RGP III. 

!- 

Type 85—^Fragment, pot, sharfmed extemafly cordoned rim depressed in the middle, 
fine iabric, red wash. II. 5 (o III. 9. 

■ * 

Type 66—Fragment, pot, iutemally slightly concave rim, short neck, expanding sides, 
fine to medium fabric, red wash on both the tides. II. 5 to early MBP levels. 

Type 87 — Gourd-shaped pot, outcurved (exiemally collared ?} rim, concave neck, 
sides with interior corrugations, medium fabric. II. 5 to N.B.P. It was extremely popular in the 
Gangetic Valley and also in Western India. 

Type 88 — Fragment, storage vessel, an out-turned clubbed rim, externally grooved neck, 
coarse fabric show'Jng a good deal of mica and lime particles, both the surfaces treated svith a red- 
ochre wash. II. 5, The type is reported from RGP II C and NVT I-IV. 

Type 89—Fragment, vessel, bud-shaped rim, grooves on both the sides, medium fabric. 
II. 6. The type is reported from Lothal and Alamgtrpura. 

Type 90—Fragment, storage jar, externally beaded and internally grooved rim, coarse 
fabric, blackish core, bright red slip. [I. G. 

Type 91—Fragment of a pot with externally bevelled rim, medium fabric. It. 6. 

Type 92 — Fragment, vessel, externally bevelled rim, medium fabric. II. 6 to II. 7. 

Type 93—Fragment, pot, nail-head rim intemalty grooved, an internal depression at the 
junction of the rim and the neck, fine to medium fabric. II. 6 to III, 9. 

Type 94 Fragment, pot, collared rim having a marker], wide depression on the exterior 
in the middle, neck concave, medium Iabric. II. 6 to II. 7. 

Type 95—Fragment, pot, slighUy out-curved externally bud-shaped rim, grooved neck, 
fine fabric, treated w'ith a red wash. M, 6 to III. 9, 


Tv^ Ofr-Fragmiml, storage vessel (?) bevelTcd-in and externally convex rim, eompara- 
uvely fine fabne, bright red slip. 11. 6 to early N.B.P^pcriod, The type is reported from NVT 
I I-IV (Fig. 61. T Bf> b). 

Type 97.T-Fragmcni, pot, externally doubJe-grooved collared rim, concave neck, medium 
fabric., n. 7 to 111. 9. 


1 
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Typi —Fragmeni, pot^ cxtcmaHy gncnved rpund collared run dktingiibhed by a promi¬ 
nent Intanal depr^Lon, high and slightly concave ncck^ indifTcrcntly fined, red wash, IL 7 lo 
IIL 9 but in modified form survives even in N.B^Pp period (Ili). 

Type 99—Fragment^ pot^ flaring rim slraightened near the top, fine Jabric. II- 7 to 
HI. 9 but Jairly cominna in N.B-F, period 

Typi 100—Fragmcnij storage jaii coarse fabric, burnt blackish cone, red wash. II. 7 to IIL 9- 

Type 101"Fragmeiit, pot, out-tuitied squarish externally thickened rim^ short vertical 
neck, thickened at the mid-portion^ medium fabric, unevenly fired* JL 7* 

73 ^ IM—Fragment, jar^ out-lumcd featureless rim having an i^igtufieatit ridge, fine 
fabric. II. 7 to IIL % 

Type 10^—Fragment, vissscb externally clLiptica! collared rim, coarse Jabric, gritty core, 
mdifTcrently fired, blackish interior. II. 7* 

Type 104—Fragment, vessel or bowl, Haring sides, rounded edge, fine Jabric, red wash- 

IL 7. 

Type 105—Fragment, pot, liulLx^us edge or bowl w4th fiat top, thickened rim, medium to 
coarse fabric, red wash. IL 7. 

Typ^ IQS—Fragment, pot, externally ^harpedbred rim, neck not well defined, fine 
fabric, bright red slip. 11. 7 to III. 9, 

73!^r 107—Fragment, elongated VfSselj squarish externally vertical collared rim, undercut 
carinated neck, sides flaring towards base, coarse fabric, gritty core* indifierently fired, red exterior 
and grc>^ interior. 11. 7 to 111. 9. 

73 ^^ lOft—Fragment, vessel* externally beaked rim, coarse fabric, blackish eore^ IL 7p 

73^ 109—Fragment, pt^L out-turned cxLemally beaked rim, externally grooved vertical 
neck, medium fabric* H- 7* 

73^^ 110—Fragment of a small vessel, out-tuined featureless riiti^ short neck;, fine fabric. 

IL 7* 

7>^ III—It h a variant of Type B3- 11. 7* 

Type ! 12—Fragment, storage jar, abghdy tuturved externally thickened rim* concave 
neck^ coarse fabric, blaekbh core, bright red slip. II. 8. 

73 ^ 113—Fragment* vessel* externally hud-shaped rim, fine fabric* red wash. JL 8. 

73 ^ 114—Vase (?) outcurved externally collared rim, short neck* fine Jabric* externally 
red ochre-washed. IL 8* 
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I Typt 135—Fragment^ vesaet, outciirved (banded ?) rim, concave neck, medium fabric. 
11. a to N. B, P. (111). 

Tjii* i 36—Fragment, jar, flat-topped externally (edged rim, distinguished by an external 
channel, fine fabric. II. 8. 

Tjfpe 117—^Variant of T 96 but squat rim, II. 8. Fabric more akin to Malwa fabric 
i.e. with a thick red dip. 

{Ccoku^*Vtsatsy 

Type 118—Fragment, sharply out-turned rim, carinated neck, prominent ledge 

at the junction of the rim and neck on the interior, red slip on both the surfaces, 1, 3 to III, 9, 

Type \ 19—Fragment, rimless and necklcss fine fabric, red slip on the exterior and 
greyish interior. I, 4 to It, 8. The type is common in N.Bi.P., Grey and Black-and-Rcd Ware 
of early historical period at Nevasa. 

Type 120—Fragment, ha>i4i, nail-head rim, medium fabric with a iiumt exterior (as a 
result of cooking), II. 5. 

Type 121-—Fragment, Adn^, out-turned rim, medium fabric, burning marks on both the 
sides. II. 7, 

Type 122—Fragment, broad out-tumed rim rounded at the top, short neck, coarse 
fabric. II. 7. 

Blaek~m4-Rti K'Virr (Fig. 12) 

Type 123—Fragment, jar, externally double-banded rim, 6nc fabric, blaclush core, II. 7. 

Type 124—Fragment, vessel, sloping sides, corrugated, dnll red exterlnr, ashy interior, 
coarse fabric. II. 7. 

Type 125—Fragment, pot, externally thickened bevelled rim, coarse fabric, blackish core. 

II. 7. 

Type 126—Fragment, pot, nail-head rim, straight neck, line fabric, not well fired, blackish 
core, rare type. 111, ?. - 

■ 

Type 127—Fragment, internally dubbed aud externally oblique edged rim, vertical long 
neck, coarse Sthric, core and interior blackish, bright red slip, IL 8. 


GREY WARE 
(Fig, 13) 

^ m 

Type /—Shallow bowl of grey wire, featurdess rim. Earing sides, burnt blackish core 
dark black slip. II. 5 to II. 7. . , * 
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Type II —Bowl of grey ware, sharpened vertical featureless ritn, grey core, Wack slip on 
both the sides. 11. S to II. 7. v ~ : , . - 

I 

Ij ' * 

Type HI —Bowl orpoLbhcd grey ware, obliquely cut rim* convex stdc&, grey core, UeplriL 
with a black slip both intemaMy and cxtcniaJIy^ IL 5^ 

**1- 

Tjpt !V —Bowl of grey ware, beveUed-in rim* vertical edge, grey core, traces of black 
slip on both the sidca* IL 6* 

Tjfpt IV a —Bowl of grey ware, bevelled-^in riro* flaring sides, grey' core* devoid of any 

slip. ir. 6. 

Dit/ut 

Type K—DUh of grey vs'are, vertical featureless rim, grey core, sides bulging near the 
base, treated with a blaelt slip on both the sides. II. 3 to II. 7. 

% 

Typt F/—Dtih, rim flattened at the top, convex sides, hlaektsh core, treated with a Jet 
black slip on both the sides. II. 3. . 

Typt F//—Dish, featureless rim, sloping-in sides, jet blackish core, treated witli a black 
slip on both the sides. II. 6 to II. 7, 

Typt F7//—Dish of polbhcd grey ware, rounded.edge, oonyest sides. II. 5, 

‘-f -, 

Typt /A’—Dish of grey ware, internally grooved rim, slightly carinated sides, fine fabric, 
grey core, treated with a black slip on the exterior only. II. 6 to tl.. 7, 

Typt AT—Dish of polished grey ware, bevelled rim, fine fabric, treated with a black 

slip. IL 6. , ' 

a '' ■ ,t ;; 

7>;^# A7—Dish, rim grooved on both the sides, grey core, blackish exterior and interior. 

ir. 7. 


IL 5. . 


Typt AT//—Basin, incurved, externally collared rim, medium fabric, blackish exterior. 


3 


Typt A///—Basin, incurved, externally round rim, fine fabric, blackish exterior‘as well 
as interior. If. fi to N.B.P, till). '' * •* 

Typt XIU a —Variant of the abmx but differs from the main type in having an elliptical 
collared rim, fine Csbric. , IL 6 to N. B, P. ,(111). ^ , 




Typt XIV —Dish, featureless rim, oval side, grey'core. II, 7,' 


vt r-.w 


* Typt ATK—Dish of plain grey, an out-curved sharpened rim, medium ilabric, without 
any slip. IL 3 to 11. 7. 
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Typ* XVt —^Dish, slightly incurved leaturetcs rim, straight sides, thickened In the mid¬ 
portion, sa^er base, bluntly carinated near the base with a prominent rib on the carinadon, 
medium to coarse fabric^ B*’*y core, treated with a black dip on both the sides, II. 6 to II, 8, also 
survives in the K, B, P. period (III], 

Typt ATW—Dish, externally beaded out run, medium fabric, grey core, blackish 
interior and slaty exterior. II. 7. 

PAINTED GREY WARE 
(Pl,50 Fig. 14) 

l^^Fragment of a dish, body painted in black in a broad zone. II. 5. 

2—Fragment of a dbh, fine fabric, painted in black in thick zone at the junction of 
the side and the base. II. 5. 

3 _^Fragment of a dish, horizontal rim-band in black on the outride. II, 5. 

4— ^Fragment, painted exlcmally in black, indistinct design looking like loops emanating 
from circles. II. 5- 

5— Fragment of a bowl, body painted in black with dots and loops, tl. 7. 

g^Fragment of a dish, thick fine section, rounded edge, globular body, painted inblackisli, 
grey on outer surface with oblique parallel bands in groups of two. III. 9. 

7_Fraginentora dish, fine fabric, upper part painted, thick band in black at the end of 
the painted zone. III. 9. 

fl—Fragment of a bowl, fine fabric, painted in black on the interior witli horizontal 
rim-band above a group of oblique bands and on the outside with a horbontal run-band and 
dots. lU. 9. 

9— Fragment of a bowl, horizontal band in black in the middle of the body. III. 9. 

10— Fragment of a bowl, sides painted with loops in ashy grey. Destruction pit of 

III. to. 

painted BLACK-AND-RED WARE 

(Pl...5ki‘l) 

1— Fragment, black outside and red inridCi grooves and parallel horizontal incisions filled 
with white colour. II. 5. ( Pi. 51, I ). 

2— Fragment of a Interior ashy grey, exterior chocolate red; the Junction of 

the neck and the body decorated with horizontal line and dots and elongated loops in black 
on the body. II. 5* (PI* 54, 1). 
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3—Fragment of a disli^ black coaiRsc core* black slip on both the sides^ painted in white 
with a stylised human figure. II, 5. (FI. 51* 2). 

4 ‘—Fragment of dUh or bowlj coarse fafanCj ^tenot decorated with dot-like incisiotis- 

fified with white and aidoscd within a drdc in white colour. II. 7- (FL 51* 3). 

1 

5— Fragment with an eatemal chocalale and internal black slip. Painiing in black in 
lines and dots on the CKterior. From destruction of Rampart I after III- 9. (Pk 51, 4}* 

6— Fragment of vessel oul-tnmed rim* straight neck, coarse fabric, rim and neck painted 
with black on tbccalerior. III. 14* (PL 51* 5^. 

7— Fragment of a han^t coarse black inside and outside* exterior decorated wilh vertical 
bands in black, IIL 14. (PL 51* 6). 

PAIISrrED RED WARE 
(PJ. 52) 

fi—Sherd of sturdy red ware* painting in black over br^ht chocolate surface. IE* 5* 

9—Sherd of sturdy red ware* painting in black over bright chocolate external surface* IL 7- 

a sturdy red ware^ smooth and well finbhed cxteriori painted In black 
W'ith a floral design. IL 8* 

11— Fragment of a bowl* rim painted m bladt with band and body with oblique bands, IL tk 

12 — Fragment, red ware* body painted with vertical bands. III. 9. 

I.NCISED RED WARE 
(PI. 53) 

l—Fragmeat, outer wrface decorated with symmetrical ridges, U. 7. 

_-FrsLgnictil) body dccomted with parallel chanitcl^likc deprcssiofiSj 11* 8* 

3—Fragment of applique thick band of day found the neck, the lower fringe cut 
into saw-tooth pattern; the band was applied before firing* 11. 8. 

4 _Fragment, outer surface decorated wilh symmetrical ridges forming channel like depre¬ 
ssions. If. 8. , 

w. 5 _ Fragment of a band, decorated with oblique parallel'cord-paltems forming grooves 

in-between. II. 8* ' 
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.11 ,„L.. I .'- * INSCRIBED POTTERY ^ “ 

.• ■■#±- >■ '■ «+ 1+^ ■•<! b* ii •* ■ 

(PJ. 54) 

[Inscribed pottery is not very comuion. , nre gralTui consists of vertical or oblique strokes 
scratched after firing.] 

' • • *1 J 

1— ^Fragment (of a dbh'on-stand ?).with signs engraved after firmg. II. 5. 

2— Fragment with three signs one of which resembles a fish (?}. IL 6. 

4 > 

3“Fragmcnt with sbr marks one of which Is a combination of three oblique strokes, 

IL. •?.</ , . ; 


PAINTED AND INCISED N. B. p, WARE 

-iJ' f?.. 

(PI. SS.Fig 15) 

1—Fragment of ajar, Iteadcd out and citeraaMy grooved rim, corrugated neck, mtcc' 
nally painted with black horizontal band from which several vertical ban^ are suspended 
IIMO* 

2 ^Fragment of a carmnlcd painted tvith reddish yelloh' hand at the carination. 

UI. 1(1. - 

3— Dish, painted on both the sides, cm the outside a rim>band, liody divided by thick 
parallel bands, the space between the two l>ands being ftUed by a cross enclosed 'within arcs^ 
painting in steel black colour on a dark dmb polished surface. On the interior parallel vertical 
bands in pairs of two, one suspended from a horizontal band at the rim, painted in bright 
black qsi bright red surfaces III* 10. 

4— Sherd, incised with circle dividcduito triangles,'“trapezium and six-armed Svastika- 
ILke patterns at the junction of the triangle, trapezium and small semi-circles at the circuirderence. 
ITT^i I la 

5jFragment of a 1»wl, incised externally with palm-tree paitem. III. J5. 

6-Shcrd, painted on a teddish yellow surface in black on Imih the sides; on one side oblique 
bands, one of which merges into a semi-cbcle; feops In black hsuing forth from the other black 
band. III. 13. « . 

•ai -*ii 7-~Bherd decorated with indsed clict|uc paltern. ML 15, 

8-Fnigm«,i of a small vase, steel black ex ternal surface painted in reddish ycltow 
w«h three p^allel horizodlal bands, a number of parallel, vertical bands suspended from the 
lowest ooej ihe insidi? of *he fragmemt b plain grey. ITT, 15* 
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9—Rim-iiagmcnt of a bowt, painted on both the sides vrith reddish yellow colour, or 
the exterior horizoata) blact thin bands. III. 15. 

]Q_pragnient of a bow), thin vertical rim, painted externally with a dot above horizontal 
line. III. lb. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

TERRACOTTA nCURlNES 

Excavations yielded 323 hitman and animal terracotta hgurincs, besides 
a tai^c number of fragmentary parts of the body. The human figurines are 
divisible into three main groups—I. early hand-made, II. mould-made and 
III. a later group of hand-made figurines, showing occasionally a combination 
of both the techniques. Group 1 consists of figurines in grey (PI, 44, no. 2), 
X.B.P. (PI, 44, no. 1) and dull red ware bordering on grey (PI. 44, no. 3), 
The neck forming a perforated tenon (PI. 4^1, nos. 1 and 2) permitted the heads 
to swing from side to side. Nos. 4 to 6 (PI. 44) were produced by joining together 
a number of separately prepared pieces and were finally coated with lime. 
The modeller invariably made use of applique decorations. The figurines, PI. 
44 nos. 3,4,5,6 and 7, evidently represent a female deity, probably Mother 
Goddess, very popular in the Gangctic Valley, 

Group n (Pis. 45, 46) is represented by figurines produced generally by 
a single shallow mould. They share with the contemporary art in stone (2nd-1st 
century B.C.) stylization and archaic character, the representation being con¬ 
ceptual rather than rcabstic.’^ They have also a marked family likeness to the 
contemporary art, in dress, ornaments and decorations. 

The earliest specimen occurs in SP, tlT. \ \ but the group is generally 
distributed in SP, III, 15, 16 and IV. 17. 

Group HI (PI. 47) consists of hand-made figurines. They differ from 
the hand-made figurines of Group I in theme, technique and general character. 
Unlike those of Group I, the figurines of diis group are figures in the round, the 
human feature being portrayed with full detail as in the sculptures of the KusSija 
and Gupta periods. The facial features in many cases arc outlandish^ the coroplast 


L B^njamm Rowtand^ Thr Art and Architecture of fmlia, p. 55. 
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was probably givmg expression to foreign ethnic t^^pcs. All these heads have 
tenons, which wetc meant to be inserted into hollow cylindrical bodies. 

Some representative specimens are described belotv ; 

Earlv Ha)(p-Mai>e (PI, 44, nos, 1-6) 

l~(KSB XIIL D/145.58), III, 10. 

N>B,P. human head, receding forehe.’id; broad, arched nose, tip disproportionately 
high; eyes and nuiulh shown by reddish yellow colour; cars absent and neck with a groove at the 
base represented by a perforated tenon to enable the head to swing from side to side. Grey core 
with bright black poibh. 

Ti- 

2— [KSB XIII. D/MU58). Ill 10. 

Human head in tcccdiii^ fonciieadt Tiosc formed by pinebinf^ in one contlniious 

projection with the head; applk[ue round eyes set in dcpre^ioiu shown by mdsions^ proEnineot 
ebeek bones and chin, hanging lower lip, depression round the mouth—all combine to give it a 
simian appearance. Tenon wkh transverse and horizontal perforations forms the neck, evidently 
to afEx it lo the body and to enable, it to move from side to side, and up and down. Grey core 
with grey slip. 

3— (KSB XIII. D/27Ch5«). III. 10. 

Female figurine with bird-like face formed by pinching the clay. Forehead, eyes^ 
mouthy lips nndigitated; horbcontally extended am\s foniicd by pinching the clay and end in 
jx>ints without indication of hands and fingers; breasts worked out in apphque; broken at the waists 
Fine red clay with red colours 

4«{KSB XIII. D/74-K1). IIL12. 

Female figurine with oval face^ prominent forehead, well-fihapcd and gracefu] nose, 
cheeks and lips; applique heav^^ round breasts^ nipples also shown; elaborate applique head* 
gearp the fringes of which on tiic forehead are decorated by a thin arched border of clay Erom which 
are suspended two circular buttons of clay; applique heavy plano-convex car-rings, necklace 
shown like a diokcr by a flat band^ broken at the navels Red clay with lime coating, 

5—(KSB XtlL D/84*58). III. 12. 

Female figurine^ oval face^ prorainent forehead, graceful e^'cs and nose, fleshy cheeks 
and lips, bicomate head-dress forming two prominent volutes having lateral perforations. 
The hair h decorated with a scmi-cheulaT chain ending in two circular buttons; a tabular 
ear-ring in the righlp thrce-licred circular ear-ring in the left car and a choker with 
indentations round the neck are the Druaments displayed on the body. Red clay with lime 
coating. 
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6- (ICSB XIIL D/266.5&). III. 12. 

Fragment of a (female ?) figurine, only body below the navel and parts of the legs 
avaibblct legs taper but arc show-ii completely separate^ the left leg is preserved np to the knee 
and the clothe around the waist is exaggerated; loosely hanging girdle is made by aRixing thick 
clay decorated with a number of circular bosses. Ecd cby. 

For 4* 5 and S c£ Coomamswamy^p IPEK group 2 type Ip pp- 67 ff, Pf 1.5.6; 

PL VII. 51, and Hasfinapura, A.!. (1954,55). JO, U- XXXVL 1. 2 and 5. 

MoLrLi>-MADE (Pls. 45 and 46) 

7— (KSB XIII. D/72-58), HI. 14, 

Female figurine, smiling oval lace, prominent forehead, eyes shown by incision, well* 
shaped nose, depression round the mouth, lips parted^ chin brought into relief by a cut below lower 
lip, prominent round breasts, hair arranged in braids, decorated at the forehead with double 
chaiii of pearls terminating in two ciix^uLar buttons, hanging ear-rings and neddace, folds of the 
heavy drapery shown by parallel oblique grooves. Single mould, dull red clay coated with lime. 

R^{KSB XflL D/5«a), IIK 14. 

Female figurine, round face; forehead, eyes, nose, cheeks and lips shown distinctly. 
Bicomatc head-dress arranged in two volutes, the right one slightly tilted. Circular car-ringm with 
taseli, beaded necklace with a pendent and cAam^rtr'i decorate the body. The figure Is set in a 
border of imace. Ked clay with bright red slipw 

9—(KSB XIIL 0/144-58), Dcslmction of III. 14. 

A AJUkuna plaque showing an amoioiis scene with male on the right and female on 
the left. The male bears a turban with a knot on the left and small circular ear-rings. The hair 
of the female is arranged in braids falling at the bacL She has laige lotus-shaped ear-rings. The 
borders are decorated with rosaces. Single mould, red clay w^ifh bright red slip. 

10^(KSB XIII. D/248-58}, Destruction of HI. H. 

Fragment of a Alitfmna plaque. Folds of Iscavy drapery prominently shown. Single mould. 
Red day w^ith red w^h. 

11—(KSB XIII. D/161-5B). Destruetbn of IIL 14. 

Female figurine, long face, pionunent cye-brov\"S, eyes, pupils, nose and tips shown in 
dear relief, heavy breasts, hair arranged in braids shown by prominent oblique incisions* turban 
slightly lilted to left. Its tiers represented b>' horizontal girwves and attached together by a piece of 
garment sliowti by two parallel incisions cutting through the tiers, two circular ear*rlngs and 
a sophisticated necWace which has a central boss enclosed within two reversed tmaina like 
objects. Deep single mould. Red day with bright ted W'ash. 


Terracotta Figuritas 

12— (KSB XIIL D/182-58), DotructMiii of III, 14. 

Headless female figurine with torque and necklaccj armlet, bracelet, triple-stringed girdle 
from which tassels are suspended. The figure is set in a border of rosaces. Red day with bright 
red slip. Single mould, 

13— (KSB XIII, D/301-58). Destructioo of III. 14, 

Female figurine, long lace, prominent forehead, nose, lips and chin. The hairarranged 
in a krvot at the back and tied with a piece of doth, circular ear-rings and a necklace fr™ 
which a number of tassels are suspended on the breasts. Single mould. Red day with a ignt 
red wash. 

I4^[KSBXIIT. D/1-58). Ill, 13, 

From sacrificial altar, p. i22. 

15— (KSB XIII, D/25+-5fl). Ill, 16, 

Female figurine, long lace, forehead, eyebrow's, eyes narrowed at die pUpOs, 

nose, lips and chin shown dearly. The hair is arranged in braids decorated with double semi¬ 
circular pearl,sttTngs. On cither side of a central lotus medallion five cord-liltc ribs represent 
the crown. The upraised right hand is lioldlug a full blown lotus. Single mould. Red day 
with bright red slip. 

16— (KSB XIII. D/51-58). III. 15. 

Female figurine, broken at the nawl, right hand flexed and resting below the nawl, the 
left at the hca\7 triplc^tringed girdle, bracelets and three anklets, both the ends of dhiU tied 
behind the legs. Single mould. Red clay with red slip. 

17— [KSB XIn. D/143.58). III. 15. 

Standing human figurine, broken at the narai and the knees, bearing a girdle with four 
strings the second and fourth of which are made of beads, holding a dub-like object in the right 
hand. Single mould. Red day. 

ia-(KSB XIII. D/221-5B), HI. 16. 

Headless female ferine, standing akimbo, right leg flexed. The folds of dhoii tied be- 
hind are prominently shown. Ornaments consbt of torque, necklace, braedets, double stringed 
girdle and three anklets. Single mould- Red day. 

]9_(KSB XHI. D/298-58). IV. 17, 

Broken (female ?) figurine, standing, left hand flexed and placed on left thigh, heavy 
drapery shown by wavy lines, six-chained necklace coming upto the navel, anniets and bracelets 
prominently shown. Single mould. Red day. 
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Hand<Made and Holloa- Cyfindrical body {PI. 47) 

20- ^(KSB XIII. D/293.58), rv. 20. 

Hutom bnsad Jbrehcad, e)%-brows, «yo and pupils marked by etoovcs, promi¬ 

nent n^, thidt bps, the lower csne tipturned with two marked depressions at the tv™ ends, incotapi- 
cuous forming one curve with cheek bones, applique eaB, ear-holts indicated by v^oids. Hair 
^nged m bna^ po^bly ded in a knot (now broken) with an ornament on the forehead. Tenon 
broken. Red day with bright red slip, 

21- (KSB XIII. D;'a85-58). IV. 20, 

Female (?) head, eye-brows and wdl-made lenticular eyes shown by prominent 
grooves, pupiU indicated by voids. Well-developed nose with broad nostrib, depressions under- 
ncalh the cheek bones and indsions at the two ends of the mouth and in llic middle of the curved 
lower lip, give the lace a gracerul CKpression. .Applique ears adorned by dmilar perforated 
buttons. Frii^es of the hair shown by two arches at the forehead crowned with a projecting turban- 
roll marked by growes from the middle of which b suspended a crest jewel. Another ornament shown 
by arched grooves on the forehead and at the temples. Tenon broken. Red clay with bright 
red slip. ® 

22— (KSB XIII, D/4fo58), JV. 20. 

Human head, eye-brows and ey'es shown by prominent grooves, pupils by voids, well¬ 
shaped nose and mouth with deep cuts at both ends, applique cars with large ear-lobs decorated 
with floral designs. An elaborate turban-roll, the twists of which are indicated by vertical grooves 
with a central crown decorated with double grooves and several arches radiating from them. 
Tenon broken. Red day with bright red ^I jp. 

23— fKSB XIII. D/292-5S). IV, 20. 

Human head, well-shaped forehead, cye-brnws and eyes shown by grooves, pupils by voids 
equiline nose, traces of moustaches, lips parted and depressed at both ends, chin brought into 
relief by depression bdow' lower lip, applique eais with large circular buttons shelving indentations, 
hair done into braids lied at the back, decorations at the forehead indicated by grooves and indenta. 
tions, crest jewel tn the centre of the forehead. Tenon broken. Red clay with red slip. 

24- {KSB XIII, D/279-58) IV, 21. 

Female head, well proportioned forehead, lenticular eyes, pupils shown by voids now 
with a high ridge; lips slightly parted; check bones, cheek and chin form a curve; applique 
eam with circular buttons d«orated by incised patterns. Hair arranged m braids and tied in a 
knot at the back of the head; a crest jewd suspended at the forehead. Tenon broken. Red day 
with red slip. ' 

25— (KSB XIH, Dj759l5S). IV, 22. 

Male head, broad forehead, eye-brows, eyelids and eyes shown by prominent grooves, 
pupils by roids, equiline nose, thick applique momtaches, parted Ups, a crescent bdow the lower 
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fip brings chin into relclf, applique ears, a high crown decorated at the base and in the middle 
by mciscd bands, similar decoration at the forehead. Tenon broken. Red clay with red sUp. 

26 {KSB XIII» D/67-58) ^ Destruction of IV* 20* 


® forc-head, eye-brows and eyes indicated by grooves, pupils by 

voids tJnek nose, nosOriis shown by twm holm, parted lips cut at both cods, applique ears with larae 

circular button^ ’he top, a crest jewel at the forehead 

Red day with bright red shp, 

27 ^(KSB Xllt. D/68-58). Destruction of IV. 28- 

Male head, broad forehead, high eye-hrows shown by two arched ridges, pupils by 
voids protroding eyrs, broken nose, nostrils depicted by two holes, prominent cheek bones and 
chin, partrf cut at tw-o ends, apphque ears with cyliodricalH:trctilar Jobs; hair decorated in 
braids tied mto a roll at the back of the neck, decorations of the hair show^i by dots, another 
dot at the centre of the forehead. Tenon broken. Red clay with bright red slip. 

28— (KSB XI!I. D/72-58). Destruction of IV. 20. 

elongated face, broad forehead, eyebrows and lenticular eyes shown 
prominently, pupils shown by grooves, oquiline nose, thick protruding parted Kps cut at both the 
CTds, applique eaia with cwcular buttons, promment breasts, broad flat torque round the neck 

^vmg Hair arranged in braids and lied in a rectangular knot at the hack. 

Hollow cj'hndncal body. Red clay with red slip. 

29— (KSB Xni. D/69-58). Destruction of IV. 20. 

Male head, e^brow-,. eytsrockets and pupils prominently shown, nose and chin 
^pr^rtionately formed, thick parted bps, targe applique ears with perforated dronlar biition^ 
bright**!^’sli^'**" Perforniioiis at the base. Tenon broken. Red clay irith 

30— (KSB XIIJ. D/115 and D/122-58}. Destruction of IV. 20, 

u eyebrows indicated by a thick band of cUy. guggle-like eyes, 

puptls micated by vxtids, thick parted lips, applique cars wearing circular tiuttons with iqd™ia- 
iions, a circu ar ton,ue represented by a flat band and indentations. The hair arranged in braids 
and tied in a k^, witfi a crostjewl at the centre.- both hands bearing bracelets, rtc:rcd and placed 
at the knees; focdntg a child at the left breast. It seems to be a representation of RirltJ Red 
tlay with bright red slip. 
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COINS 

The excavations yielded one hundred and twenly-lwo coins out of which 
seventy-six are in a tolerable state of preservadon, divisible into the following 
types :— 

I. punch-marked coins, 11. uninscribed cast coins, III. inscribed cast coins 

(coins of the Mitra and Magha kings), and IV. miscellaneous coins. 

Seven punch-marked coins oocurrfng from III. 10 to III. 14, include 
four silver coins (Type I A) and three copper corns (Type I B). The uninscribed cast 
coins have four principal types, viz. (II A) square cast, (II B) round cast, (11 C) 
mythical animal type and {IID) tiny cast. Square cast coins (II A) vrith elephant 
before a standard, generally Svasdka-topped, on the obverse, and tree in railing, 
hollow cross, arched hill and taurine, on the reverse, available from 11. 5 to Ill. 
16, are rq^rcsented by twent)'-ninc wcU-preservod specimens. The four round cast 
coim (II B) having an elephant with or without rider on the obverse and arched hill 
on the reverse, occur from HI. 10 to III, 14. The four coins of type (IIC) widi 
a mythical animal, partly horse and partly bull, erroneously described as lanky 
bull, before a standard, on the obverse, and tree in railing, wheel, arched hill, 
.^vastika and Ujjain symbol on the reverse, show more than one t)pc of difTerent 
denominations and occur from SP. III. 12 io SP. III. 16. Tiny coins (HD), 
eighteen in number, have probably tree in railing on the obverse and bull, horse or 
elephant on the reverse. They were discovered from SP. Ill. 12 to IV. 20. Out 
of the ten coins of the Mitra kings (Type Ill.A), four are from HI. 15, five from 
HI. 16and one from a pent-structural pit. The four Magha coins (Type III B) 
belong to SP. IV. 20. 

The square uninscribed cast coins, with their uniform distribution in all the 
structural periods from 11. 5 to III. 10, antedate the first appearance of punch- 
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marked coins whose earliest occurrence is in SP^ III, 10, From, their frequent 
association wnth silver punch-marked coins, it has been generally assumed that 
these uninserLbed cast coins are of the same date,^ But the evidence of tliese exca¬ 
vations suggests that cast copper coins constituted the currency of the town as in 
Vidi^S,^ and Ujjain*, much before the introduction of silver money. The 
absence of silver coins in the earlier levels may be accidental and further work 
in the Gangctic Valle>' alone can establish the prior antiquity of cast copper 
coins over punch-markcrl silver ones. The evidence furnished by tlicsc excavations 
is significant and the priority in origin of punch-marked coins can now no 
longer be taken for granted. There is no doubt, however, that these copper coins 
remained in circulation along with sUver and copper punch-marked coins. 


Copper coins of many ty^pes and in various submultiples like Viihsatika, 
Ardha and Pada VirhsatUta, KarsSpana, Masa, K^nl, Ardha Kakini arc known 
to KautUya, Panini, the Tripitaka, the Jatakas and the Srauta Sutras.^ The 
combined literary evidence, thus, clearly attests the existence of copper coins 
centuries before these works were compiled. The beginning of coinage can be 
placed on the basis of the literary data, corroborated by the evidence furnished 
by these excavations, in the early centuries of the fim millennium B C. 

A 

Selected specimens are described below (Pis, '48 and 49) : 


Type f A—Siturr 


t — Pu’icfhTttarksJ 


1—(KSB Xni A/3J-59), in. 10. 


Square, 17 mm. x 17 mm., nv't. 40 grs. 

Ohv : Sun, S^darac.'ikra, dog above mountain, bull and taurine. 
Rev : Plain. 


a—(KSB Xin. A/12*59). IIT. 10. 

Irregular rectangular, 12 mm. x 20 nun., 49 gm. 

Obv : Sun, ^ai^aracaki'a, bull, nrehed hill, serpent and trident. 
Ke\' : Sun, tree, wheel with spokes, taurine and ludrayasti, 

1. Allan, C G A I., p. Ixstvii. 

2. Bhandarkar, D. R., A, I. X., p, 05, 

3. Alickar. A. S., J.N.S.I. (1953), vol. XV. pi. I, p. 26. 

4. Agrawala, V, S,> India as Known to Panini, p. 471. 

Altekar, A. S.. J-X.S.I. f!953), ™l. XV. pL I, pp. 34 If. 

Ilild, pp. 23 ff. 

Bhandarkar D. R., A.J.N., pp. 75 fT. 

IJ 
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3— (KSB XIIL A/43-59). III. 10. 

Fragment of an inegulAr rectangular coin, 11 nun. x 16 mm., wt. 36 gts. 

Obv : Tiacea of hill, standard and taurine (nf ^adaracakra). 

Rev : Blurred. 

4— (KSB XIII. A/1-59). III. 14. 

Round, diam. 12 mm., wt. 50 grs. 

Obv : Sun, Sadaracakra (?), arched hill, taurine and rabbit within crescent. 
Rev : Taxila symbol. 

T~ypt / R 

5— (KSB XII I. A/50-58), III. 10. 

Oval, diam. 22 mm., wt. 25 grs. 

Obv ! Sun, ^adaracakra, dog above arched hill, bull and elephant {?). 

Rev t Leafy tree in railing, taurine, arched hill, pdlct surrounded by dots. 

Cf: Allan, C.G A.I., a. 6, Gr. UL, Var. V, (Silver) PI VII. 16j ,1.--\.S.B. XXX 
(1934) PI. XIV. 54. 

6— (KSB XIH. A/46.58J. UI. lO, 

Fragment—irregubr shape, wt. 31 gts. 

Obv : Sun, S^d^tacakra, crescent on hill (?) and caduceus. 

Rev : Blurred. 

7— (KSB XI11. A/41-58). Ill- 14. 

Fragment of a rectangular coin, 13 mm. x 11 mm., wt. 43 grs. 

Obv ; Sadaracakm, crescent on hill and other indistinct symbob. 

Rev : Arched hd]. 

//—Uninscribed cast coirs — C^pptt 


Type It A—Square 

8— (KSB XIII. A/35.5B), III. H. 

Square, 15 inm, a 15 mm., wt 52 grs. 

Obv : Elephant to left, taurine, Svastika and standard. 

Rev : Tree in railing, hollow' cross, crescent on hill and laurinc. 

9— (KSB XIII A/24-S8). IV, 19. 

Square, 15 mm. x 15 mm., wt. 60 grs. 

Obv : Elephant to left, taurine, Svastiha and standard. 

Rrv ; Tree in railing, hollow eross, crescent on hill and taurine 
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lypf IIB—Ciroitar 

10_(KSB XIII A/38.5&). IIL lO. 

Circular^ diam. 14 mm., wi. 20 grs.. 

Obv : Walking dqjkant. 

Rev : CnKcent on hill. 

CT: Allan, C.CJiJ.f Unioscribed cast coins, Var. PI. XI* 25* 

U—(KSB XIIL A/73-58). 111.14. 

Circular^ diam. H mm., wl. 30 grs. 

Obv : Elephant. 

Rev : Crescent on hilL 

Cf: Allan , C.CA.I. Unimeribed cast coins, Vac, PI. XI. 25. 

12— {KSB XIII. A/42-58)* IIL 14* 

Circular, diam* 14 mm., wi. 22 gri. 

Ob\* ! Walking elephant i^iih a rider* 

Re\' : Crescent on hiU, lower two arches joined. 

Cf : Allan. C.C A I., Var. Pi. XI* 23, p. 29. 

lypf lie—Afythieal animUl (^Lariky hnK ?) 

13— (KSB Xin. A/35-59). IIL 13- 

Irregular, roundj diam. 26 mm., wt, 96 grs. 

Obv : Animal to left, standard, above indistinct object looking Ukc standiiig figure- 
Reii' - Leafy tree in railing, w'hcd, arcked hill, Svastika and UJjjun symbol. 

Cf : Allan, C.C.A.L^ Tribal coins—Kau^iimbT, Var* PI. XXf. 1. 

14— (KSB XrU. A/16-58). IV* 16. 

Rectangular^ 13 mm. x 9 mnu, wt. 14 gis, 

Obv : Animal to left before standard* 

Rev ! Tree ui railing, four dots, Svastika and inverted taurine. 

i5_(KSB XIM. A/ie-58), IV* 24* 

Square, 12 mm* x 12 mm.* wt- 20 grs, 

Obv t Anim*il to left before standard. 

Rw ; Hollow crossj tree in raiHdg, Ujjain symbol* 

Type II D—eoins 

16 (KSB XIIL A/36-58). IIL 12. 

Fragment of a rectangular eoin, 10 mm. x 11 mm-, wt. 17 grs, 

Obv ; Elephant to left facing standard, ladder (?) below* 

Rev i Tree in railing, four circles. 
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17—(KSB XrrL A/36-59). lit 13, 

Irregular rectangular, 9 mm. % 8 Rim., wL 17 gra^ 

Obv : Ujjain symbal {?), 

Rev : Saddled horee to left 

ie^{KSB XIII. A/lft58)* III. 16. 

Circular, dUm, 8 mm,^ wU 10 grs, 

Obv : Plain. 

Rev : Bull tQ right, four circles conjoined. 

19—(KSB XIIL A/65-58). ITL 16. 

Circular, diam. 12 mm., wt. 23 gnt. 

Obv : Indbdiict symbol. 

Rev : Bull lo left. 

so—(KSli XIII. A/21-59). IV. 17. 

Circular, diam. 8 mm., wu 7 grs. 

Obv : Four circles. 

Rev : Blurred animal (?). 

21— (KSB XIIL A/13-58), IV.20. 

Gurcubr, dlam. 9 mm., ivL 10 gra. 

Obv : BJiured. 

Rev ! Animal, probably horse (?), 

///—InscribtJ cast coins—C<^ppcif 

T/p^ III — Afitra £obu 

22— (KSB Xin. A/3S*593. 111.15. 

Circular, diaiu. 17 nun., 80 grs. 

Obv : Indistinct symbols, in incuse. 

Rc\* : Blurred. 

23— (KSB XIII. A/37-5a). IIL 15. 

Irregular circular^ diani, 14 mm.^ m. 32 gi-s. 

Obv ; Blurred legend. 

Rev t Blurred anunal. 

21—(KSB XIII. A/64-58). IIL 15. 

Circular, diam. 17 mm,, wL 65 grs, 

Obv ; Blurred. 

Rev : Tree in mlling, one mdiatrnct ^bol, legend Gho $a Sa. 
Cf 1 Cunningham, C.A.L, PI. V* fig, H. 
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25-.{KSB XIII. A/14-58). HI. 16. 

Rectangular, 14 mm. x 12 mm., wt 33 gi^, 

Obv : Horse to right before standard, legend above 5a ta ma tL 

Rev : Elephant to right before standard, taurine on fight and Ujt)ain symbol above. 

Gf : Cunningltam, C.A.I., PI. V, %. S. 

26~(KSB Xtll. A/4-58). Destruction of III. 16. 

Square, 13 mm. x 13 mm., wt. 29 grs. 

Obv ; Elephant to left before indistinct symbol, probably pillar, illegible legend 
Sa ta ma ta (?). 

Rev : Tree in raiting, Indtaya^ii, Ujjain 

27— (KSB XIII. A/22-58). Post-stmclura! pit. 

Irregular rectangular, 15 ntm. x 12 mm., wt. 23 gis. 

Obv : L^end Ta Ma above ladder. 

Rev : Blurred. 

jyp* ill B —Afagka co/nr 

28— (KSB XIH. A/7-58). IV. 20 or IV. 2L 

Rectangular, 20 mm. x 16 mm., wt. 56 gn. 

Obv ; Legend wilhb dotted border Si Va Ma 
Rev : Completely blurred, probably bull to left. 

29— (KSB XIII. A/13-59). IV. 20. 

Circular, diam. 14 mm., wt. 30 grs. 

Obv t Tree in railing, legend Va Ma. 

Rev i Standing bull. 


SEALINGS 

Tiirec scalings with identical motils and inscriptions were recovered 
during the excavations. Two of them belong to III. 16 and the third one comes 
from the destruction of III. 16. The motif appean; to be a representation of 
some cdihcc divided by two walls into three compartments with an inscription 
below in the £unga characters reading Sa Da Va Sa Ma. Of the two 
scalings illustrated here PI. 49, no. 1 (B/2’59) is slightly earlier. The first, 
fourtli and fifih letters in both the scalings, Sa Sa Ma are nearly identical. 
Letter Sais similar to letter Sain the inscription of Dhanabhuii from Bharhul.* 
The upper part of Ma is still semi-circular. Letters Da and Va in no. 2 


1. Bublcr, Indisrhc Pakeogiaphic (Stmssbujcg, 1896), Tafcl II. 
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(B/2-60) have angular forms as in the case of the Bhfirhut inscription. In B/2-59, 
however, Da still retains, to some extent, an earlier round'backcd form and 
Va has a clear round base as against the markedly triangular base of letter 
Va in B/2-60. B/2-60, therefore, is of the same period as the Bharhut inscrip¬ 
tion and B/2-59 is slightly earlier. On Paleographic grounds they are to be 
assigned to a period between c. 150-50 B. C. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE SYENACITI OF THE PURUSAMEDHA 

K THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE OF THE ALTAR 


Situation 


The altar is situated near the eastern gate, at the foot of the defences 
on the outer side (PI, 12), in an enclosure formed by the revetment of Rampart 
3 and its return wait (Wall 15), now available In a very limited area, and h 
eontemporary w'ith them. The revetment and the reiurn wait meet at a point 
which is in dose alignment with the spine of the bird-shaped altar. 

Central Lay-out and Shape 

The altar has been piled up in the shape of a flying bird with its face 
in the south-eastern direction (PI. £8, Fig. 16). The head, body, wings and tail 
have been represented by the arrangement of bricks on a specially prepared site. 
The shoulders are slightly raised and the head and the tail arc slightly tapering. 
The right wing is fairly long. It is curved in the natural way and is only half- 
spread. Tlic left one has collapsed and is also partly washed out. On the head 
only one course of bricks at the bottom is available. The tail is feathered at the 
start and is of natural shape. Part of the body, part of the left ^ving, neck and 
the head and also the tail were destroyed by a later robbing, marked in the 
iScedon (Fig. 17) as Pit 7. 

T/u Initial Stages of Construetion 

The initial stages in the building of tlic altar comprised the digging of a 
pit and the preparation of the site. 

There is a clear evidence of digging a pit unequal in depth in different areas 
and the deepest in the centre and below lire tail. The svidthof the pit in the centre 
at the deepest point is 6 ft, 10 ins. It was built in three stages as is indicated by 
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the lines of the pit on the Section and is almost cylindrical in shape. This is the 
picture on the Section running east-ivest. The same picture is revealed on the 
Section running north-south. Below the <^ail also, the pit is practically of the 
same depth. 

Evidence of the Earliest Rite Perforrrud in connection with the Building of the Altar 

A bed, approximately 4 ins. to 6 ins. in thickness of gritty loose earth with 
gravel, was prepared on which a bone no. 229 of Bos Indicas Linn (the Domestic 
humped cattle or Zebu of India)^ b placed on sherds at the bottom of the central 
pit towards its right (FI. 31 A). It w'as covered with a thin layer of gravel. 

Piling of Vedihd M, 4 {Pis, 30 A and B) 

On the levelled surface to the right of this pit, another pit, square in plan, 
measuring approximately 5 ft. 3.5 ins. was dug to a depth of about I ft. The 
bricks of different shapes and sizes, into which they were cut before baking, w'erc 
placed inside it. The largest brick measures 19.5 ins. x 11.5 ins. It b placed 
in a slanting way. The bricks are triangular, rectangular, fiv(>sidcd and six- 
sided. There b a good number of clod-bricks also. The number of bricks b 
about 48 of which the larger bricks are about 17. 

The bricks of the Vedika were covered with fine sard about 3 ins. in 
thickness. From the shape, size, colour and placing of the bricks, it b clear that 
they were laid here for a special purpose, as such bricks could not have been 
used in an ordinary construction. 

The outermost point of the right wing constructed afterwards at a raised 
level, is in the same plumb with the outer or w-estern side of thb V''cdika. To 
the cast of the Vedika and between it and the central pit J cribed above, there 
b a circular pit lined with bricks. Three bowls marked ■ -. i, 2 and 3 on the 
plan and filled evidently with sacrificial material, are plar 1 -in its circumference 
below the junction of the body and die tail, on the southern Mttrcmity of the tail 
and in the middle of the casieni side of the Vedika no. 4, This pit has a radius 
of 4 ft. 5 ins. and is full of ash, charcoal and charred grains. Only a part of 
the pit could be exposed without dbmantling (he bricks piled to form Ihc 
body, the right wing and the tail of the bird-shaped altar. 


1, Inforniaiioii from Stiri BHoTa Kalh, Zoologist, ZoolngicaI Survey of India, 
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Sycnnciti ; 1. Ukha (1/2), 2. Pol placed with lh« tuiman skull on ihc tail (1/2) 
3, Terracotta figiinnc—sinivSlJ (J/l) and 4. Iron model of snake (I/I) 
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The centre of the circle mentioned above must have occupied a key 
jioisitiori in tlic budding of the altar- This may be understood from the observed 
facts of the plan that Bowl no. 2, the centre of the circle and the point just below 
the inner joint-spot of ilic right wing and the body of the bird and the westem side 
of another sacrilicial pit below the shoulder, all lie on a straight line. The 
radius of the circle and the length of this straight line from the centre (o the inner 
joint-point of the wing bear die ratio of one to four. This very straight line, when 
CKtended towards the tail, passes through a ptjint above which a human skull 
(no, 208, PI. 33 B) in association with pots is placed on the tail. It is 
signibcant to notice that the innermost wing lies at a distance of 13 ft, 3 ins. 
from the centre of the circle. The head of the bird-shaped altar is 13 ft. 
3 ins. from the centre of the body. From the centre of the circle, tltc point 
just below' a cylindrical post-hole (1 ft. 6 ins. deep and 9 ins. wide at the top 
and 4 ins. at the bottom} and the central kankar nodule in the first layer lie at a 
distance of 11 ft. 6 ins, (west) and 10 ft. (south) respectively. An unlincd pit 
below the right shoulder of the bird, Cull of ash and charcoal, in the same 
line as the centre of the Garhapalya and die inner joint-point of the right 
wing and the hotly, has also been discovered. 

The Mound zvithin the Area of the Body (Ph, 29 and 30 A) 

.After this a mound tvas piled up in die middle of tlic area of the body by 
heaping gravel, sandy earth, gritty material with large stones and pebbles, clay 
and loose cartli. The materials were used deliberately and the mixture was not 
haphazard. The maximum height of the mound (Uttaravedi) is about 8 ft. 
Some bricks were also laid in course of raising the mound, TJicy arc mostly 
clcd-bricks but some of them are especially red also. 

The Packing below the Tall and the iVings 

The packing below the tail consists of sand, grit, gravel, loose eartli and 
clay. The maximum depth of die packing on which ilie tail and the wings of 
die bird-shaped altar were built afterwards is 4 ft, 10 Ins. 

Lfvelling of the Pit 

At a later stage the whole area was made level with the central mound by 
spreading soft and wcll-wecdcd clay. Its distinctive colour and composition enabled 
the excavators to demarcate very clearly the limits of die sacrilicial area. Tlic 

12 
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bricks of the beak and tail are placed 4 ft, 10 ins, above the bottom of tlic pit. It 
is at this level that the first layer of clod-bricks is laid dovm in the central moundi. 

Dimi'itsions of the Attar 

After filling the pit and preparing the ground, the altar in the shape of 
a flying bird was constructed. The total length from beak to tail is 49 ft. 8 ins, 
and the w'ldth, approximately, 33 ft. 6 ins., the ratio being three to two. The 
length and width of the body are approximately 19 ft. 6 ins. and 13 ft, rcspecii' 
vely. The width of the body at the shoulders Is 14 ft. 3 ins. The span of the 
right wing, which alone is fully intact, measures 9 ft. 10 ins. The right wing 
has three divisions —the outer, middle and the inner, measuring 4 ft. 7.5 ins., 
2 ft. and 3 ft. 9 ins. respectively. The divisions arc dearly observed in the plan. 
The beak and neck measure 7 ft, 7 ins. and 22 ft. 6.5 ins. respectively. 

The Body 

The shape of the body is eUipUcal and is demarcated from the wings, 
head and tail by a layer of sand, 6 ins, in thickness, marked 12 C in the Section, 
which was spread over Layer 1 (12 D in the Section). The body consists of five 
layers of bricks and bones with specially prepared mud-mortar intervening between 
them. With tlic exception of a few bones placed all round the body and a human 
skull on the talk the rest of the skeletal material is deposited in the different layers 
of the body marked 12 A, 12 B and 12 D in the Section, 

Formatioji of the Right Wing (PI, 27 A) 

The wing, as already pointed out, has three divisions. The outer divi¬ 
sion joins the body at the shoulder, and at this junction bricks are placed verti¬ 
cally. In the outer wings, from the shoulders right up to the cross-spine, bricks 
of natural shape and size are laid down upon one another into courses almost 
similar to those of a regular structure. The top courses are slightly tilted and 
disjointed on account of subsequent robbing in the area, At the point where 
the cross-spine touches the inner side of the outer wing, there is a complex 
knob of bricks of which sixteen arc intact, and sixteen courses of bricks arc visible 
between this knob and the shoulder joint. 

On the other side of the knob down the wing, tlicre arc fifteen courses of 
bricks up to a distance of 6 ft. 4 ins. At the end of the outer wing, the process 
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of building cliajiges as there are no regular courses of bricks and the piling has 
been done with a view to represent its feathers. 

The largest brick of the outer wing measures 18 ins. x 11 ins. and one of the 
smallest, 3,5 ins, x 3 ins. Tlie bricks arc mostly quadrangular and rectangular. At 
the junction of the outer wing and the shoulder, the bricks arc so laid as to form a 
return wail which Joined the bricks laid horizontally in the south-western end of 
the body, and this joint was supported by a cluster of bricks placed vertically. 

The Middle part of the Wing—There arc two bowls placed in inverted 
position, one approximately in the central part of the middle wing and the other 
towards its Imvcr side. The bricks of this part, cut to different shapes before 
baking, arc triangular, rectangular and pentagonal, mosdy measuring 11 ins. 
X 7 ins. approximately. 

The Inner part of the Wing—The bricks of the inner part arc mosdy 
small, measuring 10 ins. x 6 ins., 5 ins. x 2.75 ins., 4 ins. x 4.5 ins. etc. The three 
sides of one of the triangular bricks arc 3 ins., 4 ins. and 4.5 ins. The inner part 
of the wing and the body are separated by a narrow gap throughout. There are 
10 special bricks at the junction of the body and the inner wing on the cross-spine. 
Bowl no. 4 on the plan is placed in an inverted position at the junction of the 
body and tl^c low'er end of the inner part of the wing. 

Tltt Left Wifig 

The left wing has collapsed and sunk down and slightly moved from its 
original position. However, the remaining bricks suggest that it was die counter¬ 
part of the right wing. 

It is significant to notice diat tlicrc are no special marks on the bricks 
of the wings. 

The Remaining Farts of the Altar 

TTie narrow head and beak simulate the natural bird. Some bricks 
bear special marks (particulariy marks like horse-shoe). This portion of the 
body hirnishcs the dearest evidence that the method adopted in construction 
deliberately avoided the normal building method of placing one course of bricks 
upon another. The bricks arc piled on edge or in slandng position and the 
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effect of all this is that the altar looks like a pile of bricks rather tlian a building 
(PI. 28), But it is clear that the piling of bricks is rigorously governed by 
special rules of ritual and the number of bricks on the two sides of the spinal line 
running north-south are piled in perfect symmetry so that for every brick on 
one side there is a corresponding one on the other. 

The tail is long and the small triangular bricks at its end arc arranged 
with their bases on the outer edge so as to give the appearance of a flying bird. 

Human skull no. 208 (PI. 35 B) in association witli pots has been placed 
on die tail (Pi, 33 A). The pots, bebnging to a type with a triangular externally 
thickened rim, short inconspicuous neck and pear-shaped body, were very 
common in the third-first century fi.C, They were laid on the sides around the 
skull and one was placed in an inverted position. (Fig, 18, 2) 

» 

On the northern side of tlie tail is a large platlbrm mentioned as Sadas 
in the plan, measuring 39 fl. 6.5 ins, x 8 fl. and connected with die end of the tail 
by a bone. Tlic bricks of the Sadas also arc especially red and marked with 
lines similar to those of the body. 


Lqj^r I 

Having raised the mound to a height of 8 ft, from the bottom, the rest 
of the area on which, later on, the wings W'crc built, was made level with the 
central mound by heaping gravel, earth, sand and ash. Then on the central 
platform a course of bricks was laid, which was confined only to the body. The 
system of the piling of bricb to form the wings followed an entirely different 
pattern, as already described. In course of making this layer of bricks, specialty 
prepaicd and weeded mud, distinctive in colour and composition, was used, whieii 
a,ssumcd a ccmcnt-likc hardncM, when dried. The first layer was covered with 
sand (PI, 27 E) sealii^ the objects noted below :— 

{{) The Kankar JVodate (Pis. 29 and 31 B]—A kankar nodule with small 
cavidei, ciiclos^ by a cirde of JO bricks, was placed Just at the centre of the body, 
marked 12 D in the Section. In the course of the excavations, the plan of 
this bird-shaped altar was drawn witli the help of plane table and the centre was 
noted first on paper and then the sand deposit on the first layer of the body was 
removed, fliis kankar nodule was discovered, exactly at the point which 
conformed to the centre of the plan of the body, prepared by the draftsmen. 
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(2) The Oimiig-'ilQnd (H. 32 ^1 Fig 18,1)—With its archctypi: in tltc proto- 
historic dish-on-siand *ind completely unknown to the pottery traditions of the 
Gangctic Valley in the historical period, tlic fire-pan is placed at a distance 
of 2 ft, 11 ins, from the centre towards the north and its nearest distance 
from the main spine is about one foot to the cast. Evidently, the shape 
has been determined by rigid ritual formulas. The prominent features of tbb 
offering-stand arc a sliort stem, a broad base and a dish at the top with a Oat 
and thick rim, the majtimum thickness being . 75 ins. There is a marked carin* 
ation at the junction of the dish and the stand, made prominent by a chord. Its 
total available height is approximately 5.25 ins. The dish is approximately 
9 ins, or a prddeia wide at the top w'iih a deptli of 1.75 ins. It Is very sturdy, 
strong and thick in section, the rmnimum being 3/8 ins., made of clay containing 
gritty and organic material like wood, and well-fired with a red slip applied to the 
surface. It was placed on a platform of bricks on which there was a layer of 
sand and its base was covered wfith clod-bricks. Traces of some sacrificial sub¬ 
stance are still visible at ihc bottom of the dish which was finally covered witli 
sand. 


(3) The TeTToeotta Female Figurine (PI. 46, no. 14; Fig 18,3) —mould-made 
female terracotta figurine has been found just near the otferiug-stand. The hair 
arranged in six visible braids, to the ends of which are attached objects like 
trisula^ ankusa etc. is covered with a head-gear decorated with triple pearl- 
strings ibrming a semi-circle from carlo ear. She wears car ornaments, a garland 
and armlets and the upraised right hand is holding die stem of a fuU-blow'n 
lotus. The type was popular in the Gangedc V^allcy in the 2nd-1st century B.C, 

(4) Bricks —The most prominent brick no. 18 (PI, 31 B) h<e been 
placed at a distance of 1 ft. 9 Ins. from the central kankar nodule toi%'ards the 
front. It is trapeaoid in shape, tw'o sides of which measure 3 ins. and the other 
two 7.5 ins. and 4.5 ins. respectively with a thickness of about 2 ins. It was pre¬ 
pared from clay in which, besides other materials, bone pieces were also mixed. 
The burnt texture of a hone peeps out from one side of the brick. It is promi¬ 
nently red—deep-red on one side on account of the high percentage of iron dust 
in it. The most prominent feature of the brick is an ei^aving on it depicting 
a man tied to a post with the neck bent forward, the two legs flexed and the arm 
hanging downwards. The victim is tied with a rope which passes probably 
thrice round the shoulder, chest and part of the back with its loose ends shown 
below the shoulders. The instrument with whicli the neck is being severed is 
also shown. The brick is also marked with three lines. 
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(5) Ot/ter Special Bricks —The central kankar nodule (no. 1/5) was 
encircled by 10 special bricks (nos. 3/5 to 12/5} of deep-red colour. The lines 
on some of them are clear and they arc three in number. These bricks with 
linc^marks are arranged in a dchnite pattern forming a circle round the 
central nodule (PI. 52 B), An animal bone (no, 12) has also been arranged 
near the cross-spine along with the bricks forming the circle. 

There were thirty special bricks (24/5 to 30/5 j 44/5 to 53/5; 54/5 to 
63/5)f arranged in rows of ten on each of the three diagonals of the body. The 
bricks of the north-eastern diagonal are w'ashcd out. The bricks are normally 
marked with curved lines, ‘V’shapes and dots made by fingers, The bricks are of 
various shapes and sizes and some of them have two colours—red and deep-red. 
There arc five special bricks in a row (34/5 to 38/5) on the frontal fringe and 
five (39/5 to 43/5) on the right fringe of the body, distinguished by their colour. 
The bricks of the two other fringes arc w'ashed out. A number of other bricks 
have also been placed in this layer, 

(6) Bones —The total number of bones arranged in association with 
these bricks in iliis layer is 57. Bone no. 12, as already noted, has been placed 
in association with the bricks forming a circle round the centre. Tire most pro¬ 
minent bones arc nos. 228 (a horse skull), 211 and 212 (fragments of a bone of 
an elephant—^Pl. 34 A)*, 213 (tortoise—PI. 29), 227 (lower jaw of a pig found on 
tJic fringe outside the sacrificial altar), 227 A (Indian humped cattle) * and 32 
(domestic goat—PI. 35 A)*. No. 33 is a human bone and nos. 210, 210 A, 2I0B 
and 210 C have tentatively been identified as bones of bull, horse, ram and 
he-goat respectively. An iron model of a snake has also been recovered from 
this layer (Fig 18,4), 


The entire Layer 1 ivas then scaled by a layer of fine sand, 6 ins, in thick¬ 
ness, seen clearly in the Section, marked 12 C (Fig, 17). It Is to be noted 
that the sand w'as only deposited on the body and in plan closely followed its 
shape. There was no trace of it on the wings, head and tail. 

Ijijer // 

Layer II (12 B in the Section), having a maximum thickness of 7 ins, 
and a minimum of 5 ins,, was immediately above the sand layer. The most pro- 


*Inrcinnation &om Shri Bhola Nath. 
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mineni feature of this layer is the placing of bone no. 201 (P), 35 B). It is a 
jaw-bone identified as fragment of right ramus mandible with third moiar tootl' 
of Bos 5«&a/ij(the Indian domesde buffalo)*. It was placed in the centre directly 
above the central kankar nodule of Layer I, set within a frame-work of bricks, 
with the spine passing through its bend. 

This layer lias yielded only a few other bones which arc all of animais 
(nos. 202, 203, 204 and 205). 

Tewenty bricks, in five sets of four each, arc arranged round tlic centra! 
jaw (brick nos.'1/3, 2/3, 3/3, 4/3; 5/3, 6/3, 7/3, 8/3; 9/3, 10/3, 11/3, 12/3; 13/3, 
14/3, 15/3, 16/3; 17/3, 18/3, 19/3, 20/3). The bricks are especially red and have 
a number of line-marks, ‘V’ sliapcs, curves, dots etc. Some of tliem arc small 
bricks (4/3, 8/3, 10/3, 12/3, 16/3, 20/3 etc). 

The other special bricks arc, a row of 5 along the riglit fringe of the 
body (33/3, 36/3, 41/3, 42/3, 43/3), another of 4 along tlie frontal fringe (113/3, 

114/3,115/3, M6/3); and a third one of only 3 along the left fringe (90/3,91/3,94/3). 

All these may be recognised from their especially red colour, and from a 
number of line-marks mentioned above. Besides these, there are a number of 
other bricks also on tbh; layer. The bricks arc of various shapes — triangular, 
rectangular, oblong, square etc. 

Layer III (12 A in the Section) 

The maximum 1 hick ness of Layer III is 9 ins. and the minimum 6 ins. 
This layer has yielded the largest number of bones from the area of the body (PI, 36 
A).Tliere are three complete human skulls pieces (nos. 1,106 and 117) and ten skull 
(nos. 82 A, 99,99 A, 122,125,125 A, B and C, 126 and 191). The fragments were 
either of different skulls or, if they belonged to one only, they were placed delibe¬ 
rately in the different areas of the body. It appears that these skulls were carefully 
placed in brick-enclosures as is very clearly marked in the case of Skull no, 1, 

Skull A'ff. 1 {PL 37 A)—It is placed to the south of the central brick 
at a distance of 7 ft. 6 ins. and is surrounded by brick nos. 147/2 to 155/2. On 
die western side, brick no. 148/2 was placed w'ith its corner quite close to the 


^ InTortnation from Shri Bhola Nath. 
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$idc of the $kuli. Another brick no. 147/2 was placed on the north-ivcstcm side 
with its comer almost touching the jaw and one of its sides approaching a comer 
of the previous brick. The other bricks were also arranged round the skull and 
all of them are sloping towards it. An animal bone u-as also placed on the 
southern side of the skull just near tlic vault. The spacCj between the skull^ 
the 1x}nc and 'he bricks, was lillcd with mud, mortar and clod-brick. Finally, a 
comae of bricks was laid covenng the skull and tlie bone. This arrangement 
clearly reveals a dcOnite and deliberate procedure. 

Skull no. 106, lying at a distance of 1 ft. 9 Ins. from the centre to the 
cast, has also been placed In association with bricks. 

Five human jaws were discovered in tliis layer from the area of tlic body, 
marked nos. 112, 137, 154, 161 and 182. Jaw nos. 112 (PI. 38 A) and 137 arc 
placed at a distance of 10 fl. 8 ins. from each other and the line connecting them 
passes through the centre of Skull no. t . There is evidence that the jaws were 
carefully set amidst bricks. 

Besides, the following bones are also tentatively identified as human bones: 
2, 7. 8. 10, 12, 16, 56, 57, 58, 61, 61 A, 61 B, 61 C, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 
*72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 81, 82, 84, 85, 86, 95, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 111, 111 
A, J13, 114, 115, 116, 118,119,120, 123, 135, 143, 149, 150, 152, 153, 159, 163, 
180 and 181. They arc bones of rib, hip, hand and leg. 

There are altogether 234 bones in this layer, some of them having dear 
incision marks. They have been deliberately set along with the bricks, .Somc- 
.times the bones have been so arranged as to fomi ‘V" shapes—bone nos, 56, 61 
and 82 form two *V" shapes joined together (PI, 36 B). The line-marks on the 
bricks often resemble the placing of these bones forming ‘V’ shapes. Some 
bones were also placed crosswise. 

The special bricks in this layer were as follows;— 

An especially red brick with a hole was placed at tlie centre (no. 1/2). At 
a distance of 1 ft. towards the head, there was another special brick with three 
‘V' shaped linc-marlw (no. 2/2). 7'herc was a row of red bricks on the 
frontal fringe of the body (nos. 97/2, 124/2, 125/2, 136/2, 137/2, 141/2, 143/2). 

A row of three bricks was found on the left fringe (99;2,100/2 and 101/2), and ano¬ 
ther of six on die right fringe (103/2, 110/2, 115/2, 118/2, 120/2, and 125/2) All 
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tliesc bricks, triangular, rectangular and of other shapes, are marked with triple 
‘V’ shapes, curves, straight lines, dots etc* A number of other bricks including 
clcxl-bricks were also found in this layer. 

Layers IV and V 

Layers IV and V, destroyed by a subsequent pit and available only in 
a very small area near the shoulders with 7 ins. and 5 ins. respectively in thickness, 
have yielded 30 bones only. 

Bone no. 3 has tentatively been identified as a human skuU piece. Bone 
no. 24 h a lower human jaw (P1.38 B). Nos. 4, 5, 9, 20, 38 may also be ten¬ 
tatively identified as human bones. Nos, 23 and 44 arc animal bones. 

It appears that when ail the five layers were made the following bones 
were placed on the altar : — 

Nos, 3, 4, 5, 15, 21, 22, 23, 24, 32, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 
48, 49, 50, 51, 53, 54 and 56. Some of them were found scattered on the right 
shoulder and also in the contiguous area of the right wing. It is not possible to 
determine w'hether the bones in the area of the right wing are in situ or were 
displaced from the body and thrown on the wing w'hen the site w‘as disturbed by 
a robbing. The latter seems to be more likely, 

II. THE LITERARY D.ATA» 

77ff Agnuayana 

The Agntcayana, a complex and elaborate rile involving the piling of 
the fire altar, is regarded as obligatory in case of the Mahavrata and optional 
in other Soma sacrifices. The ritual texts prescribe various types of the fire 
altar of which the Supaniadtv or the Syenarid, piled in the form of a flying ^yena, 
is the most important. The flying Syena symbolises the sacrificeris ascent to 
heaven, which is regarded as the chief object of this rite. A great symbolic and 
cosmogonic significance has been attached to it. It symbolises the reconstru¬ 
ction and restoration of Prajapati who, having been sacrificed as the Purusa, 
furnished the material for the creation of the universe in all its parts. The 

I, For a fuller ducussioE) of the textual evidence on this chapter, see Part 'I'wo, chapters nine and ten, 
13 
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unique position occupied by this rite in the ritual scheme may very well be 
understood front the fact that the in the highest flight of thought^ declare.^ 
this rite to include all the important sacriiices like Agnihotra, Dariapurnamiba, 
Rajasuya, Vajapeya, Asvamedha etc. 

One of the important preliminary' ceremonic.?s is the offering of five victims, 
a man, a horse, a bull, a ram and a hc-goat. Their heads arc to be buUt into the altar 
and the bodies arc thrown into water from which the material for building tlie fire* 
pan and the bricks of the altar is derived. The clay is solemnly collected with 
the aid of a horse and an ass, according to the Taittiriya School, and a horse, an 
ass and a lie-goat, according to the Sukla Yajurveda Scfiool. Out of this clay, 
the fire-pan, the Afa^hi brick and the three ViivaJjfoiis bricks arc prepared first, 
and then the other bricks. 

After the fumlgafion and other samskaras of the Ukha, tfie first initation 
ceremony takes place, of which an important clement is the offering of 
an animal cake to Vaiivanara on twelve pot-sherds. The fire-pan is kept filled 
witli fire from the time of the consecration and is carried about for a year by the 
sacrificer who performs various other rites, like the striding of Visitu-steps during 
this period. Then the original Garhapatya hearth u built with bricks and 
the ground for the fire altar is prepared by ploughing w'ith tlie aid of oxen yoked 
to a plough, made of Udumbara w^ood, by w'atering and sowing various kintls of 
herbs and seeds. Sand is then spread on the Garhapatya hearth. TTic mound 
of the Uttaravedi, with clod-bricks within it, is piled in the middle of the body 
and is covered with sand. Then the w*holc body is brought in a level by filling 
sand which is, however, not spread in the areas of the wings and the tail. 

The fire altar is piled in five layers on the Uttaravedi. The first layer 
contains a lotus-Scaf in the centre of the body of the altar, with a gold plate upon 
it and a gold man on the latter. Then two ladles are placed—one of Karsamaiya 
in the south and the other of UdumbaTa in the north. The Svayamatr^d 
(a kankar nodule or a naturally perforated brick) is placed dose to the gold 
man and then fresh green durod grass is placed upon it,, Afler placing a number 
of special bricks, the most important brick, is placed and then a live 

tortoise, mortar and pestle, the Ukha and the victim’s licads respectively. Besides, 
the Taittiriya School prescribes the head of a .snake, in addition to the special 
bricks, the texts also provide for other bricks in the first layer. Then tlic bodv 
of the altar alone is covered with sand. The same procedure of placing bricks 
and ultimately covering them with putlsa is followed in rt^pect of each of (he 
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rcmaimng layers also. One naturally perforated brick or kankar nodule Is 
placed at the centre of the bodv in each of the hist; third and hiVh layers. A most 
noteworthy feature is that the parts of human and animal body and bont^ are 
often identified with bricks; these bones were placed instead of and also along 
with the bricks. 

After the fire altar has been constructed, 425 libadons made of all 
sorts of wild plants, are offered to Rudra and his associates. The formal placmg 
of the fire on the altar is carried out with great ceremony. The priest and the 
sacrificer step on the aJtar. Then follow a number of libations including 372 
libations for Agni. There is also the rite called the yoking of the fire. Oft'erings 
arc made to minor dedes like Anumad, Kuliu, Raka, Sinrvall etc. .At the end 
of the final libations there is an offering for Mitra and Varuna. 

The Agnicayam as an Ev&fiiing hstitulim 

The rite of the piling of the fire altar presents itself to us as an evoUing 
institution. Fuller details regarding this rite are found in tlic texts belonging 
to the Yajurveda. The details suggested in the Samhitas increase considerably 
in the Brahman as and they acquire enormous complexities both of the nature of 
addition and variation In the SOtras. Tills can very iv'cil be illustrated by exa* 
mining the praedee of the sacriRcc of the five victims for obtaining tlie heads 
intended to be burled in the first layer of the altar and by carefully analysing 
the number and names of bricks to be used in different layers. 

As regards the sacrifice of tlic five victims, tiiere is reference only to 
dvipada and cataspada in the Samhitas of the Krsna and Sukla Yajurveda. In 
the Brahmanas of these tvio Schools the complete theory- of the five sacrificial 
victims has been formulated. In die Sutras the further evolution and growth 
of tills rite may be traced along four lines ; first, the increase of details associated 
with tills rite; secondly, the specificadon of the human victim whose head may 
be obtained for this purpose; thirdly, the tendency of substitution and option 
manifest in the Sutras and fourthly, the complete omission of the pracdcc of 
obtaining the head of a dead man for twenty-one beans as envisaged by the K. S. B. 
(XX. 8). Thus, it is dear that the evolutionary process here involves not only 
addition and elaboradon but also omission. Now it is worthwliile to nodee tliC 
nature of tlic elements showing evolution and growth with regard to this practice 
of the sacrifice of the five victims in the Sutras. The first point is in respect of 
the increase of ritual details. An example of this is found in the Kat. ^r. While 
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the B. is silent about the way in which the human victim should be sacrihcetl 
for obtaining the head, the Kat. Sr. lav's down that he sliould be slaughtered in 
an enclosure. The second point relates to the specification of the human victim. 
In the Brahmanas dvere is no mention of his caste, but the Baud. Sr. lays dowm 
that the head in question should be of a Vaisya. The other Sutras, e.g. Kit. 
Sr., Ap, Sr., Sat. Sr. and V'^aik. Sr., prescribe that it should be of a Vaisya or a Rajanya. 
The third point is with regard to the option and substitutes for the heads of the 
victims. The Brahmanas did not favour the practice of substitutes for the victims. 
But in the Sutras of Krsna and Sukta Yajurv'eda tJterc is reference to substitutes 
also. The question of substitution shall be discussed later on. Here only this much 
is necessary to keep in view that the scope of substitution is very limited in the 
Sutras of the Krsna Yajurveda. On the other hand, it appears in a considerably 
extended form in the Kat. where gold and clay models have also been pres¬ 
cribed. However, the general practice W'as of actually sacrificing the five vickms 
for obtaining the heads. This is clearly noticed even in the Kat. Sr. where we 
find liberal provision for option and substitution. Tliere is clear reference in 
this text to the sacnhcial slaughter of man in an enclosure. Tliis means that, 
side by side with the older practice of actual sacrifice of the five victims, the 
tendency of oBering substitutes had also come into existence in the period of the 
Sutras and was favoured by certain Saklias. 

Inspitc of the fact that the general assumption, on the basis of whidi rules 
have been formulated, is of five victims, there is also an indication of a he-goat 
as a substitute for the heads of the five victims in the T. S. B., Ap. Sr., the texts 
of the Sukla Yajurveda, and the Saiik. Sr. belonging to the R. V. The option 
b clear in the texts belonging to the Sukla Yajurveda and the Sank. Sr. Bui the 
common use of the term pehstrsani (in tlic plural number) in the T. S. B, indi¬ 
cates that the option was clearly not favoured by thb text. But .Ap, Sr, of 
ilic same school allows all the mantras to be used for one victim intended for 
VavTi and thus, it clearly recognises the option. In the Vast. Sr. of the 
A. V. which is a later Sutra-work, we find the specific reference of laying down 
the head of only one victim, i.c. aja in the first layer of the altar. Here we notice 
the tendency of modification and simplification in course of the evolution of 
tins rite. Originally, the number of victims offered for obtaining the heads 
was five, but later on there arose the practice of making a lic-goat, olTcrcd 
to Vayu, as a substitute for all the five animals, Thb b more marked in 
the Sukla Yajurveda School and in the Sank. Sr. of the R, V. But even 
then the practice of the offering of five victims, and not one, continued to be 
in vogue. 
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At this stage it is significant to note that, in the first place, the limited 
reformist tendency of substitution favouring the obviation of the necessity of 
slaughter ol the five victims and, in the second, the sacrifice of only one victim, 
instead of five, emerged due to the impact of certain socio*reli^ous factors tending 
to bring about a change in the perspective of values and culminating in the idea of 
sanctity of and reverence for lif-, which shall be discussed afterwards. 

Thus far, the evolution of the rite of Agnica^'ana along the practice of 
sacrifice of the five victims has been noticed. Now the second main aspect of 
this rite which relates to the names and number of bricks is to be considered. The 
study of bricks has also thrown valuable light on the gradual evolution and 
growing complexity of this rite. This is wry clearly noticed in the texts of the 
Krsna Yajurveda School. The mantras of the T. S. in the context of the first layer 
can be associated only with 7 bricks. Butin the Brahman a portions of the T. S,, 
K- S. and M. S. references to 7, 9 and 11 brick-names respectively are found. 
The names increase, on the whole, in the Srauta Sutras of Baudhayana, Apastamba 
and Vaikhanasa where 16, 14 and 13 brick-names occur respectively. New names 
like Viraja, S’yajaf Hirai^.'flaka, Samydni, and Man^ks^a are coined by 
Baudhayana and Gharmeftaka by Apastamba and Vaikhanasa, besides a number 
of bricLs mendoned in the Saihhita Brahmanas belonging to the Yajurveda. 

Baudliayana prescribes two additional types of bricks, viz. Sq)fuja and Sarnyani 
for the second layer. A similar tendency is noticeable in respect of the third layer 
also, .\pastamba and Vaikhanasa prescribe for this layer a type of brick known 
as Bhute^takd which is conspicuous by its absence in the earlier texts of tJiis scliooL 
Vaikhanasa furtlicr goes to the extent of prescribing a nowl brick knovm as Vaikha^ 
nasa, which is evidently after the name of the School. In the fourth layer, besith^ 
other variations, Baudhayana introduces Sayuja and Saiiiyani bricks. Apastamba 
and Vaikhanasa accept the latter but at the same time increase die number from 
one to two. In case of the fifth layer, new bricks like RdstrabhH and Ajyani arc 
introduced by Baudhayana and Jimuta and Upasivari by Apastamba. Although 
some uniformity in respect of names and number of bricks is shown by the ^ukla 
Yajurveda School, yet certain variations are also noticed. For instance, Kaiyayana 
reduces the number of Chanda^m briclcs from 30, as found in the S.B., to 6. 

On the whole, it is quite clear that these additions and variations in the 
scheme of bricks throw ample light on the evolution of this rite. But the process 
of evolution involves the disappearance of some elements. For example, the bricks 
called VfsHsam and Jlyotismali, which are indicated in the Saihliitas and 
Brahmairias of the Krsna Yajurveda for the second and third layers respectively. 
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continue as such upto the Baud. but disappear allenvards. Siniilarly, tlic 
brick, called Sprt, is indicated in the Samhitas and Brabmanas of the Krs^a and 
Sukla Yajur^'cda for the fourth layer but disappears in the Sutras afterwards. 

Thi Social factors 

In tracing the general course of the evolution of this rite, mention may be 
made of the social factors which tended to determine certain practices. Attention 
has already been drawn to the growing idea of the sanctity of and reverence 
for life. The other force was of the caste sv'stem. In the Sutras there is the 
specification of a man of Rijanya or Vai£ya caste as a victim for obtaining tlie 
head. This shows that, due to the growing conception of the order of dignity of the 
four castes, the Brahmana was considered to be too noble and tire Sudra as 
too ignoble to be sacrificed for this purpose. Naturally, the scope of choice was 
limited to Raj any a and VaiSya only. Further, in connection witli bringing Uic 
clay, the horse, the ass and the he-goai, required for the purpose, arc equated with 
Ksatru (nobility), V'aiiya-Sudra, and Brahmana respectively. The arrangement 
of tlicse animals in coming and going is determined by the status of the caste w hich 
each symbolises. "Inasmuch as, in going from here, the horse goes first, thcro 
fore the K^atriya, going fiTst, is followed by the three other castes; and inasmuch 
as, in retuming from tliere, the he-goat goes first, therefore the Brahma^ia, going 
first, b followed by the three other castes. And inasmuch as the ass does not 
go first, eitlier in going from here or in coming back from there, tliercrore the 
Brahmana and Ksatriya never go behind the Vai^ya and Sudra : hence tliey 
walk thus in order to avoid a confusion between the good and had. And more¬ 
over, he thus encloses these two castes (Vaisya and Sudra) on both sides by (ho 
priestliood and the nobility, and makes them submissive^”. 

Thus far, a synoptic view of die evolution of this rite has been taken. 
But the complex process of evolution also shows that though tlie basic elements 
of this rite, ever and every where, were the same, schoolwise differences and 
variations in practice have i Iso arisen. 

The Fundamental Common Elements 

Mention has already been made of die fundamental common elements 
of this rite wluch appear in all die schools. Briefly speaking, they' are the 


I. S. B. E,, vol. XLI, pt. Ill, p. 227, 
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obtaining of the five licads, the diksS. ceremony, the preparadon of the ground for 
the fire itar, the preparation and laying down of the Ukha, the other 

common bricks and the Stjt^amdtrna^ the building of the Garhapatya hearth, 
the Ahavaniya, and the piling of the altar tn five successive layers, 

Difftrtmes and Variations in tJie Practkes of tiie Twa Major Schools 

In spile of die fact that the basic features relating to this rite arc common 
to both the major Schools of the Yajurveda, differences between them arc also 
noteworthy. There are certain special features which arc exclusive to citlrcr of 
the tw'o major Schools, Thus^ in the texts belonging to the Krsna Yajurveda the 
rite of the sacrifice of ihe five victims occurs along with the recitation of the 
Samidhcnl verses afier the preparation of the Ukha, but tliis appears as the very 
first rite in the texts of the Sukla Yajurveda School. 

In respect of die rite connected with the offering of die five victims also, 
there arc notable differences between the two major Schools. In the texts be* 
longing to the Krstja Yajurveda School, tlic scope of option and substitutes ts 
considerably limited. The substitutes for die heads of man and horse, actually 
slaughtered in connection ividi this rite, can be the heads of those two killed in 
battle or by an arrow’-shot or thunderbolt; substitutes for other heads liave not 
been contemplated. But tlve Kat. Sr., belonging to the other school, goes to 
the extent of prescribing gold and clay models as substitutes for the actual head.*: 
of all the victinrs. Thus a liberal tendency is nodccablc in the Siukla School. But 
it is to be home in mind that the older practice of the actual sacrifice of the victims 
was also continuing side by side. Further, the practice of placing either the human 
head or all the lieads on the Valmikmapa for tlie purpose of the restoration of 
life and treadng the human head with beans in order to make it medhya} 
or fit for sacrifice, arc practices exclusively confined to the texts belonging to the 
Krsna Yajurveda. 

The evidence of the Krsija Vajurveda .School shows that at tlie tiirie of 
placing the head in the first layer of the altar seven gold chips were thrust into 
the organs of breath of the human head. But tlie S.B. and the Kat. Sr., belonging 
to the ^iukla Yajurveda School, lay down that seven gold chips shoiild be thrust 
into the organs of breath of each head; if the victim is one only, seven gold 


I. The idea of moking ihe licads medhya renders untenable the view of Keith that this rite was 
a builduig-rite^ 
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chips should be used and not thirty-five. In the texts belonging to the Ki^na Yajur- 
veda, there is a provision for laying down the head of a snake also in the layer, a 
practice which finds no mention in the texts of the Sukla Yajur\'cda School. 
Similarly, the Saviir ollcring which is performed, just after the sacrifice of the five 
victims according to the texts belonging to the Krsna Yajurveda, occurs in 
the texts of the Sukla Yajurveda School after the preparation of ilie animals 
for bringing the clay. Only two animals—a horse and an ass—arc required for the 
collection of the clay in the texts of the Krsna Yajurveda, whereas in the texts 
of the other school there arc three animals for this purpose—a horse, an ass and a 
he-goat. Further, according to the texts of tlie former school, the day should 
be brought only on the back of the ass. But the texts of the latter school pres¬ 
cribe that all the animals should be employed for this purpose. Among a number 
of things to be mixed with the day of which the Ukha is made, Ers/iSfinatma 
is prescribed only by the texts of The Krsna Yajurveda, whemas iron diist is exclu¬ 
sively confined fo the other school. The Ukha with nine cornets for the purpose 
or abhicara is mentioned only in the texts belonging to the Krsna School. The 
texts of this school prescribe that the A^a^hd should be prepared by the 
Yajamana, whereas, those of thc^ukla School lay down that the wife of the" sacri- 
ficcr should prepare it. The texts of the forriier provide that the Garhapatya 
hearth should be piled up in layers in accordance as the sacrificcr piles up the 
fire altar for the fiixt, second or third time, whereas die texts of the latter favour 
the practice of building it only in one layer. Katyayana, however, provides for 
an option that it may lie built in three laycns, also. 

The Apdnabkrt brick to be used in the first layer of the body is confined to 
the Kreria Y ajurveda texts only. Among the bricks of the second ]a^■er, the brick named 
Frj/utMffis confined to the Krsna Yajurx'cda School and the Vaihadiulio the other 
school. Among the bricb of the third layer, Jyotismatis and Bfbatis are mentioned 
only in the texts of the Krsna Yajurveda School, whereas the name Chatidmd 
occur; for the same bricks in the other .school. Among the bricks of the 
fourth layer, the Vyustb arc exclusive to the Kfsna Yajurveda School. In the 
fifth layer also a number of bricb like Sf^'uja, Krltikd and Vutismi are’ronfmed 
to this school only. 

Mutual Infltiencex &J the Ttvo Sthooh 

The two major Schools of the Yajurveda were fiourishingsidc by side in 
the s^e country and, therefore, it was natural for them to be influenced by the 
practices of each other. This k noticeable in many eases. The spade for digging 
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the clay to be made of bamboo, according to the Brahmanas of both the schools'— 
T. S. B. & B, But tlie ^rauta Sutras of Baudhayana and Katyayana provide 
for the option of gold spade also. Thus, either one was influenced by the other 
or both were affected by a common tendency. Similarly 5 in the S.&., belonging 
to the Sukla School, there was the provision fur a preparatory diksa consisting of 
ait animal cake to ^'^aisvanara on twelve pot-sherds and the real diksa performed 
with a triple offering consisting of a cake to Agnivisnu on eleven sherds, one to 
Vai^vanara on twelve pot-sherds and a pap for the Adilyas. Baudhayana, the 
earlier Sutrakara of the Krsna Yajurv'cda School, refers only to the other dik^d 
and not to the prcparatoiy' one. But later on, Apostamba, who shows strong 
iiiHuencc of the Vajasancyins, provides fbr the Pasupurodaia for V-ai^iinara 
abo, besides the triple offering. Further, Apostamba borrows the practice of 
sweeping the Garhapatya ground with paldsa branch from the Vajasancyins 
from whom Apast:\mba and V'aikhanasa also borrow the practice of watering the 
ground after ploughing it. 

Besides, there are a number of instances to show tliat brick-names were 
also borroived mutually. Thus, in die third layer, Viitiayyotis and Rtaoym 
occur in the S.B. and Kat. Sr. Though they do not figure in the Saihhitas 
and Brahmanas of the Krsna Yajurveda, yet the Sutrakaras of this School— 
Baudhayana, Apastamba and ^''aik]laI^asa—prescribe them evidently under 
the influence of the former school. In the context of die fourth layer the two 
occur throughout the Sarithita, Brahmana and Sutra of the §ukla 
Yajiirvcda, The Sutras of tJic other school have evidently borrowed them from 
this school, as they are unknown to the Saihhit^ and Brahmanas of the former. 
In the Sukla School there is simplicity of details, a greater uniformity in the 
Samhita, Brahmana and the Sutra and less amenability to external influences. 
On the other hand, the tendency of complexity and elaboration is prominently 
marked in the Sutras of the Krsria Yajurveda; Apastamba and Vaikhanasa 
show considerable influence of the §ukla School also. 

Antiquity and Or/gin of the Rite 

The differentiation in the forms of Agniciti had started as early as the 
period of the T, S. The Brahmatia portion of this text prescribes as many as 
ten different typts^ of the fire altar for various purposes. This clearly proves that 
the rite in its developed form antedates the T.S. This is further borne out 


t. See below. 
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from the fact that even in the T,S., K.S. and MS. many of the rites, originailly 
connected with the sacrifice, arc declared as utsaana* or obsolescent.* Many of 
its accessories, according to Sayan a,* were falling into abeyance due to the com¬ 
plexity of the rite and also due to pramdda or negligence and carelessness on 
the part of the performed of the rite. This further shoivs tltat even prior to the 
period of tliesc Samhitas the rite had acquired enormous complexities. Diflb- 
renUadon in practice had already started in various Saihhiias of the Yajurveda. 
In fact, the expression of this rite is present in the Pumsasukta of ilie R.V. also.* 
As it has been sho^m later on, all the essential elements, viz. identification of 
Purusa with Prajapati, his identification with sky and metres, arc implicit in 
this hymn. The Sank. Sr., belonging to this school, gives the details of this rite, 
which the Vait. Sr. of the A.\^ also incorporates. Tlie SamhitSs, Brahma^las 
and Sutras of the Yajurveda deal witii this rite in great details and with consider¬ 
able variations. So from the point of view of its great antiquity, the wide accep¬ 
tance and recognition of this rite by the three Vedic Suthhit^, e.g. R.V., Y.V. 
and A.V., and the later literature belonging to them also becomes significant; 
and this clearly suggests the origin of the rite before the redaction of the Samhitas 
into different schools. 

The rite of Agnicayana reflects a multiple origin. There is clear evi¬ 
dence to show that in the very begining it was an independent rite uncon¬ 
nected with the Soma sacrifices and evolved somewhere in the North-Western 
India.* Then at a certain stage it was interlinked with die tradition of the Soma 
sacrifice. The basic ideas behind this rite arc the symbolic idea of the sacrifice 
of the Primeval Purusa by gods and lus restoration as expressed in the Puru^a- 
sflkta of die R.V., tire primitive ideas of abhicara as a magical means to avert 
foes,* of defence and the appeasement of the wrath of a dreadful deity by the 
offering’ of gifts. The very name of this rite, Agnicayana, suggests that the 
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tendency of the Indo-European fire cult which was wclt-dcvcloped in Iran^ 
may also have something to do with the composition of this rite. 

Ideas and Tendencies responsible for the Emergence of this Rite 

In thcS.B.,thc main authority for the Agnicayana bSandilaya*,whereas, 
the rest of the sacrificial ritual has been attributed to Yajnavalkya.* The 
other teachers*, mentioned in connccdon with the rite, are Tura Kavaseya who 
performed it on the Karoti, ajid Nagnajit Gandhara. All these names clearly 
point to the early connection of this rite with the NorthA\cst. 

There arc a number of references in the ritual texts which throw l^ht 
on the juxtaposition of this rite with dial of the Somay^a. In the it is 

mentioned that the interlinking of the Adlivara-Karma and the Agni-Karma is 
brought about by the ceremony of purchasing the Soma. Further, we come 
acroiss the ceremony called Agni-Yoganaor yoking of the fire altar and the Soma 
sacrifice.* In connection with the dik^a ceremony, KatySyana' states that there 
is no contradiction {drodha) involved in these two rites. This also tliro^ws^ light 
on the interlinking and reconciliation of the two rites—the rite of .^gni-Karma 
and that of the Soma. 

The entire symbolic and mystic significance of the Agnicayana is con¬ 
tained in a nut-shell in the Pumsasukta of the R.V. In this hymn there is the 
conception that Purus a Prajapati was sacrificed by gods and thus furnish cd the 
material for the creation of the universe. He has been identified with metres, 
sky etc. It was from him that the five animals, man, horse, bull, he-goat and ram, 
were born at one stage. Tiic fire altar also symljolically represents the recon¬ 
struction of die body of Prajapati and the lieads of these very victims arc buried 
in the First layer of the altar. The human head, according to Ap. Sr. and Vaik. 
Sr., was placed on tlic Ukha with the mantra “SahasraSrsa puru^ah” etc. which 
has been taken from the Puru?asukta. 


1. Cf. Kfjith, op. cit., pp.354, 625 ff. 

2. S, B. X. 6. 5. 9; ef. Keith, op, dU, p. 354. 
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6. S.B. IX. 4. 4. I ff. 

7. Kat. Sr, XVI, 176. 
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Now tJic next idea involved in tho texture and composition of this rite, 
i.e. the idea of ahhicaia or a malevolent rite to injure and repel enemies, is a 
primitive idea. It may be traced through the A.V, In the T.S, it is dearly laid 
down that the two types of Agnidti, i.e. Praugaciti and Ralhacakradti arc meant 
for the purposes of ahhkaTa. This shows that the idea must have been a 
marked one in the earlier texture of the rite, when it had existed in an undi* 
fierentiated form. This idea naturally, therefore, occurs oft*and-on in tlte procedure 
of the Sycnaciti also which, on the whole, was not at all an ahhicaru rite. The 
preparation of the nine^corncred Ukha, the leading of the ass before the horse 
while bringing the day, the use of Tilv^ka wood for tlic Samidh^ some ideas 
connected with the pUdng of the A^adha brick, all these were meant for the 
purpose of abhicara. It is also significant that these ideas occur only in il^c 
texts of the Krsna Yajurveda which that this original idea ^vas more 

faithfully preserved in this school. Tliis tendency of abhkdra was responsible 
for the emergence of another malcvolciit rite, in course of time, known as the 
Syenayaga, which was an EkSha and ihc procedure of which was totally dilTe- 
rent from that of the Syenaciti of the Agnicayana. The name Syeita appears 
here also but it is the dbhkdnka ^yem, apparently derived from tltc rcligous 
vocabulary of the A.V.* It b not that which is represented with its flight 
to heaven in other texts* and also in connection with the Syenaciti, 

The other idea, associated with the formation of this rite, was that of 
appeasing the wrath of a dreadful deity by means of gifts. Tim is clearly seen 
in the Satarudriya* in which 425 oblations arc offered to the dreadful Rudra 
and his associates in order to appease his wrath so that he may not injure people 
with his bow and arrow. At the same time offerings were made to Mitra and 
Varuina to win their favour. 

The complex nature of this sacrifice in the period of the Samhilas them¬ 
selves and abo in the obsolescence of some of its accessories; its wide acceptance 
and modifications in the different Samhitas and their later schools; the multiple 
origin showing commingling and reconciliation of diverse ideas and practices, 
benevolent and malevolent, in the Brahmaijas—all these point to its hoary antiquity 
antedating the redaction of the Saibhlt^ into different schools. 


1. See below, 

2- Stt below. 

3- Set below. 
4 p Sec below. 
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The Tradition of the Agnicayana 

The evidence of Paniiii Lends one to conclude that the rite of the Aj^ica- 
yajia was in Frequent practice in the 5th century B.C. Brick-names like Alvim^ 
and Vaya^^ occur in die Astadhyayi and a sUtra* su^ests that some other 
bricks were also known to Panini* 

While giving the picture of the social^ religious and political dislntcgia- 
tion and chaos of the Kali Age, the Yugapurana* section of the Gargi Sariihita 
refers to the unrightful adoption of the practice of the performance of Agnikary a 
even by the Sudras in that age. The text has been assigned to the first century 
B.C. by K.P. Jayaswal and this view has not been so far questioned. The 
Agn' kar ya ivhich has been mentioned here as tlie representative element of 
Hinduism is evidently the same asAgtiikarma* or ilic Agnicayana which symbo¬ 
lised the entire Vedic sacrificial ritual 

The PuTusamedha 

The Purusamedha- figures in the ritual tests belonging to the R. V., 
Y.V. and A.V. It had thus a widespread recognition and acceptance. The 
statement of Keith,* that no trace of this rite is found in the Baud Sr., is due 
to an ovcraiglit, as clear reference to Parusamedha docs occur in this text. 
This rite is a variety of Soma sacrifice and is so-c ailed because it involves 
the slaughter of men as sacrificial victims. It is a five-day sacrifice and the 
fundamental basis of its procedure is the same as that of the Aivamedha. It should 
be performed by a Ksatriya or a Brahman a. The object of its performance is 
to cxccll all others and to assert independent political supremacy. 

Sahkhayana and Vaitana give detaib of the preliminary' rites which 
include the purchase of the liuman victim —a Brahmana or a Ksatriya for a 
thousand cows and a hundred horses. There arc 11 Tupas according to the texts 


1. Aftadhyayi IV. 4. 126. 

2. Ibid IV. 4.127. 
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belonging to the Vajurveda and 25 according to SSttkliayana who belongs to the 
R.V, 


The first important rite in the text belonging to the Yajurveda is the 
sacrifice of 11 victims sacred to Agni and Soma. According to ^ankhayana, the 
number should be 25. The most important rite known as the Atiratra is per¬ 
formed on the third day. On this day, 184 victims, according to the texts of the 
Sukla Yajurveda, are tied to the eleven posts. In the T.B. of the Krsna Yajurveda, 
how*evcr, the number is 179, A Brahamana priest praises the men bound to the 
stakes by means of the Purusa-Nar^yana litany. Then lire is carried round some 
of the victims including the Brahman as and others tied to the Agnif^ha Tiipa, 
The paryngtiikH victims are taken to the northern direction and are released. 
The remaining eleven or, according to some texts, twcnt)'-two victims round 
whom the fire is not carried and who arc thus nou-pa^dgnikTty are not taken to 
the northern direction; they arc slaughtered. The temr “Saihsthapayati’* 
used in this context clearly indicates sacrificial slaughter. 

The last round of the sacrifice, according to the texts belonging to the 
Yajurveda, consists of the immolation of eleven barren cows sacred to Mitra-Varuna, 
Viivc-devas and Brhaspati. 

Sankhayana and Vaitana lay down additional and vivid details regarding 
this sacrifice. According to the former, a man, a gomrga and a hornless he-goat 
are sacrificed for Prajapati. Then twenty-five victims arc brought to each of the 
tw'ent)'-f>vc sacrificial posts and sacrificed for the seasonal deities. Afterwards, 
the Apri verses, ‘Agnimrijm clc,', are recited on the well-adorned human victim. 
The Udgatr sings sdman addressed to Yama and the Hotr recites the Purusa- 
Narayaiia litany. The victim is sacrificed and the healing ceremony is per¬ 
formed for the sacriheer. The first consort of the sacrificer lies down near the 
slaughtered victim. Both of them are covered w*ith an upper garment. Some 
other rites arc also performed in this connection. Lastly, there is a sacrifice of 
ten victims lettered to a forked stake and of another twelve for the season. 

According to VaitSna also, the human victim is taken to the slaughtering 
place in the shed of Slmitra with great ceremony and is made to lie down. 
When he is slaughtered, the Purasa-Narayana litany is recited and the healing 
ceremony is performed. 

The dakfim of this sacrifice comprise the land, property and the subjects 
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excluding those of the Brahraanas. A special course of life has been prescribed 
for one who has performed this sacrifice. 

The united testimony of all the schools of R-V., Y.V. and A.V. shows 
diat the Purusamedha was a real rite and it involved the actual slaughter of 
human vicdim. They were slaughtered in the Agni-Somiya ceremony. Then 
on the AtiratTa day U or 22 human victims who were won-ParyagnikTt were 
slaughtered. SSnkhSyana and Vaitana further tlirow a flood of light on the proce¬ 
dure of slaughtering the human victims. 

The Evaiutwn of tfie Purusamedha 

The rite in the beginning appears to have hecn comparatively simple. 
In the V.S. tiicre is simply the enumeration of 184 human victims of different 
kinds appropriate for particular gods and goddesses. The Taittirlya Brahman a 
reproduces a similar list of 179 victims and deities. In the V.S. the verb is 
missing but in the T.B. we fmd the verb Alabhate in many places which accord¬ 
ing to alt commentators indicates slaughter. In the Light of the T.B. the list 
given in the V.S. also implies sacrificial slaughter. 

The main point to be considered in this connection is that in dicsc two 
texts tlicre is the enumeration of only those victims which in later texts are declared 
as the victims of the Atmlrot the central and the main rite of the Purusamedha. 
This leads to the conclusion that in the initial stages this sacrifice comprised only 
the rite of the sacrifice of 184 or 179 victims. Its various other accessories like 
the immolation of 11 or 25 victims, sacred to Agni and Soma, in the beginning and 
the sacrifice of 11 barren cow's at the end which appear in the S,B, and the 
Sutras of the Sukla and Krsna Yajurveda, must have developed at a later stage 
when the sacrifice was tending to become more and more complex and elaborate. 


Besides this, the tendency of grow'ing complexity in the matter of sacrifice 
of human victims of the Atiralra is also found. In the V.S. and in the T.B. 
there is no indication of tJic partial release and partial sacrifice of human victims. 
The weight of evidence tends to suggest that all the victims w'crc slaughtered. 
But, later on, there developed the tendency of the partial release and partial 
slaughter of human victims. The S.B, and the Srauta Sutras of the Yajurv^a 
reveal that the Brahmanas and other victims round whom the fire was carried 
were released and those for whom this particular ceremony was not performed 
were slaughtered. 
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The upshot of the whole discussion is that in the beginning the rite was 
comparatively simple and without any provision of the release of victims, but as 
time went on it tended to grow more and more complex and elaborate in ritual 
details and also in the provision for release of some victims. The practice of the 
release of Brahmanas and others shows the operation of liberal tendencies and the 
influence of caste as already noticed in connection with tlic Agnicayana. 

Schoalwise Differences 

In the texts belonging to the §ukla and K.mna Yajurveda, we find more 
or less the same procedure in respect of thb rite. The main difference lies 
between the texts of these two schools on the one hand and the Srauta Sutras of 
the R.V. and A.V.—Sahkhayana and Vait^a— on the other. .According to the 
former texts, tlic central ceremony involves the sacrifice of a number of Imman 
victims, whereas in tlie latter the main rite relates to the sacrificial slaugliter of 
only one with an elaborate ceremony. 

There are other minor variations also. For instance, the Tupas should 
be 11 according to the texts belonging to the Yajurveda and 25 according to 
Safikhayana. TJie Vaitana Sr., however, makes the specific mention of only one 

Yupa. 

Anli^tity and Ori^ of the Purusame^a 

The antiquity of the Purusamedha or the ritual form of human 
sacrifice, as found in the ritual texts, may safely be traced back to the period of 
the V.S. where the enumeration of 184 sacrificial human victims is found. 
Hillcbrandt^ goes to the extent of seeing even in the R.V, (X.18.7) the indication 
of this rite as preserved in the Sank. Sr. where the chief queen lies wi th the dead 
body of the human victim. Tlmugh this view has not met with general approval, 
the wide acceptance of this rite by the texts of various schools strengthens 
the ease of its antiquity. The view of Keith* that it was a much later ‘priestly 
invention to fill up the gap in the sacrificial system which provided no place for 
man’ is obviously incorrect in the light of the foregoing discussion. 

The root-idea of the Purusamedha or the ritual form of human sacrifice 
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obviously lies in the general practice of human sacrifice going back to the 
Indo-Europeans^, which we shall comidcr at a later stage. From very early times 
there has been existing a belief in the great potency and efficacy of human 
sacrifice. The same idea is expressed in the Purusasukta of the R.V, where tJic 
sacrifice by gods of the Primeval Purusa led to the creation of the universe. The 
idea expressed in the Purusasukta has close connection with the ritual of the 
Purusamedha. It is the hymns of this Sukta that are recited at the time of sacri¬ 
ficing the human victim in this rite. 

Keitli* has tried to connect this rite witli the idea of healing the bodily 
infirmity of the sacrificer. On this view the basic idea behind the Purusamedha 
may be connected with the primitive idea of medicine man and ht^ing. The 
healing ceremony appears only in the Sahkhayana and Vaitana Sutras, 
appears to have been performed not for the removal of the bodily ills of the 
sacrificer, but with a view to absolve him of tire apparent moral sin mcurred as a 
result of human slaughter. Therefore, the idea of healing as the original idea 
behind this rite does not appear to be correct. And also it cannot explain 
the whole of this rite. The fundamental idea* underlying this practice appears 
to have been the notion that man, the hightst attainable being, could be the tnost 
appropriate gift to gods and at the same time a substitute for the sacrificer him¬ 
self. This idea was at the root of the belief in the efficacy and potency of human 
sacrifice. 

Cojitiituity of the PutusciMedho. Trsditwn I'lt tster Times 

The tradition of the rite continued even after the Vedic and the Sutra 
periods. In the Jain and Buddhist literature we come across picturesque details 
of the performance of this rite along with the exaggerated depiction of ite horror. 
In his commentary on the Suttanipata, Buddbaghosa gives clear and concise details 
of the rite in a way which shows that even upto liis time it may have been a living 
itradition. In the Cho Dinh inscriptions of Champa (c. 400 A.D.), belonging to 
almost the same period, there is the inference to a Pun^amedha performed b' 
Maharaja Bhadravarman or one of his descendants. This again shows that, upto 
the 4th-5th century A.D,, the Purusamedha was a living tradition in a country* whose 
culture was rooted in Indian culture. This cpigraphic evidence, therefore, renders 


1. Infra, p. H6. 

2. Keith, H.O.S., vol. IS, p. cxxxvii], also Eggeling, S.B.E., vol. 
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untenable llie suggestion of Weber* that due to the emci^ence of the custom 
that the priest should cat a portion of the offered victim, the human sacrifices 
involving the eating of 1mman flesh tended to become impracticable in very 
early times. 

In the non-ritual Hindu literature, i.c. the Mahabharata, Viyu Purana, 
Bhagvata Purana and KatJi^arit<§gara, there arc references to the Purusa- 
medha but in the majority of casts they are only faint echoes. 

Human Sacrifice {General) 

Floating ideas about human sacrihee throwing light on the antiquity of 
this practice arc found in the R.V. and A.B, Among the evidences of human 
sacrifice found in the R.V,, one of the most important is in the Purujasukta* 
where it is staged that the gods sacrificed Purusa Prajapati who, in this way, 
furnished the materials for the creation of the universe. Another passage* 
suggests the deliberate decision of Yama to sacrifice himself for the sake of 
mankind. Further, in the first hook of this text, we find seven hymns supposed 
to have been recited by Sunafi^epa when he was bound to a stake, obviously 
intended for a sacrifice* The Aitarcya Brahmana* of the R. V, records 
details of the story in which the hymns of the R. V, have been connected 
with human sacrifice. The story relates how one Hari^andra, who had 
made a vow to immolate Ids first-born to Varuna, evaded his promise, how 
then Rohita, his son, purchased Sunah^epa from Ajigarta and liad him tied to 
a stake for sacrifice in redemption of his fathcr^s vow to Varuna and how the 
victim was finally released. Scholar’s* like Rosen and Wilson are of the opinion 
that the hymn of the R.V., in which we find the mention of Sunahiepa, cannot 
be associated with human sacrifice. It is true that the details of a sacrifice are 
not given in the hymns but it is not reasonable to expect such details in them. 

Sorac^ also think that the reference here is to a symbolic offering, but the 
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legend dearly shows that, at the time of the Aitareya Brahman a, human sacrifice was 
fairly known and it may have been tolerated and practised- This view is further 
confirmed by another legend^ which appears in that text. It states that in the 
beginning thegods took human beings as sacrificial victims. From this M.Muller* 
rightly concludes that human sacrifice may have played a definite role in the old 
days with the Hindus. WcbcH also agrees on this point. 

Human sacrifice in the Vedic Pitual 

It has already been shown that human slaughter was an essential ingrc» 
dtent of the Agnicayana and of the the Punisamedha sacrifice. The texts refer 
to a sacrifice knowm as Sarvamedha which also involved human sacrifice. The 
Rajasuya* and the Awamedha*, too, required the immolation of a man. Weber's* 
view that human victims w'cre slaughtered in the Mahivrata is fully supported 
by the Sank. which refers to the procurement of a Sudra, an Arya, 
a woman and a man, an eunuch and a bald headed person in connection with 
this sacrifice. Thus, it is clear that human sacrifice formed an integral part 
of a number of Vedic rites. 

Evidence and Role of Human Sacrifice in the Religion of other fndo^A^an Peoples 

As a matter of fact there are finv ancient religions which can show a 
history completely free from the ritual practice of human sacrifice.* 
It must have played a prominent role in the religion of the Arj'an people.* 
Tlicre is evidence of its existence among the northern peoples until late in the 
Christian Era.’* The Greek my*hs contain references to it’* and in Rome also 
men were sacrificed in ancient times.** An ancient mythological idea that the 
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world and mankind originated from the sacrifice of a primeval being was possibly 
prevalent in a considerably wide area extending from Germany to the re^on 
of the Indo-lranians.^ This very idea is reflected in the Purusa&ukta of the 
R.V* also. It shows the great belicl in the efficacy and potency of human 
sacrifice in early times. Further, In the cult of Othin which was prevalent until 
late in the Christian Era among certain sections of the Aryan people, there is 
positive proof of human sacrifice, a graphic account of which has been given 
by Thictmar: “There is a general gathering at this place* every nine years in 
the month of January, after the season at which we celebrate Epiphany. Here 
they sacrifice to their gods ninety-nine men and the same number of horses 
together with dogs and cocks which they offer in place of hawks.’* In the light 
of this well-documented list of a number of victims intended for slaughter, the 
large number of victims in the Purusamedha is also natural. The as.sociation 
of hawk with human sacrifice in the Baltic regions is not without significance in 
connection vsath the Sycnadti. 

It is fairly reasonable to believe tliat human sacrifice w'hich was practised 
among their European kinsmen was prevalent among the Aryans of India also. 
According to Schrader, offerings were made to heaven in the Indo-European 
period to purchase its favour, appease its wTath, enquire its will, or by w'ay of 
returning thanks and human sacrifice must have played a prominent role in them. 

The Tendency of Substitution 

In other countries of the world, where human sacrifice W'as in vogue, 
there developed in course of time the tendencies of substitution as a result of the 
growing humanitarian ideas. The substitutes* in some cases may have been 
animals, in others, effigies and doUs. 

In the Vedic ritual of India also a more or less parallel development's 
traceable. But this tendency of substitution operates only in the sphere of the 
Agnicayana and there too in limited The §ukJa Yajtirveda School was 

largely affected by this tendency where clay or gold models were conceived 
as substitutes for the actual human head as well as for those of the remaining 
four victims. The Taittiriya School was less affected by this tendency; for, it only 
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2. The place refers to L«ie, Ghadwidc, The Cull of Othin p. 24. 

3. E.R.E, vol. VI, pp. 845 ff. 
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recognised the head of a man, killed in battle or by an arrow-shot or by 
thunderbolt, as the substitute for the head of a man actually sacrificed for the 
purpose. It has already been indicated that the texts themselves provide 
evidence of the existence of forces ajid tendencies which were responsible for this 
development in the Vedic religion, i. e, the reformist tendenc)' and the influence 
of the caste system. The former found its full expression in Jainisni and Buddhism 
which in turn further influenced the Vedic ritual. 

Views of Scholars on Human Saaijics in the Vedic Hi/ua/ examined 

The foregoing discussion amply reveals the prevalence of human 
sacrifice in the Vedic period in a general as well as in a special form, the latter 
being expressed in the Vedic riiuai. It has gcncraly been accepted that there 
is the most unmistakable trace of human sacrifice' in the Agnicayana. 
So far as the Furusamedlia or the ritual form of human sacrifice is concerned, it 
is quite clear that tn the Vait. Sr. and Sank. Sr, it involved actual human slaughter* 
But as regards its presence in connection widi this rite in the texts of the two major 
schools of the Yajur\'eda, tlierc are conflicting views. Some scholars* think that 
the entire rite was symbolic. Others* consider it to involve to some extent real 
human sacrifice, R, L. Mitra* liolds that the Taittiiiyas did not look upon the 
rite as symbolic, whereas according to the S,B. of the ^^ukla Yajurveda School, all 
the human victims were let off. The correct position, as the discussion in the next 
section will reveal, is that in both the major schools some human victims were let 
off after fia^fagniharana and the remaining were actually slaughtered. The 
position of Katyayana in respect of the release and slaughter of victiins is not very 
clear. It is just possible that he may have neen influenced by those tendencies 
which culminated into the doctrine of .\liinisa and had their effect on the rite 
of Agnicayana too. 

Hillcbrandt,* while accepting tJie view, liesitaics to accept the sacrifice 
of such a large number as a believable reality. The number, however, is not 

1. Eggding, S, B. E., vot. XLtV, pt. V, p, icucvii; Keith, H.O, S., vol. 18, p. cxmjx. 

2. Sec below; c. g. Keith, H. O. S., i-6l. 32, p. 347. 

3. Eggdtng, S. B. E., vol, Xl.iV, pt. V, pp. xxxiv, xli; Oldenhcrg, Religion dew Veda, 2nd cd-, 
pp. 362 r, ciuotcd in A History of Indian Lilcralurc, vol. I fay Winttmitz, p, 175 fn; Keith, 
loc. cit. 

4. Weber, Z.D.M.G, 1864, pp. 262 ff,; Hillcbrandt, RkualUttcraliiT, Gnindriss 111, 2, p. 153 

5. J. A. S. R, 1876, p. 103. 

6. Hillcbrandt, loc. cit,, p. 153. > 
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of such a great consequence as to serve as a deterrent to the view of actual 
sacrifice of human victims. As already noticed/ the sacrifice associated with 
the cult of Othin involved the actual slaughter of as many as ninety-mne men 
besides an equal number of horses togetlicr with other animals. It is, however, 
important to note that all the human victims, mentioned in connection with 
the Purusamedha, were not slaughtered; some were released after the fire 
was carried around them. 

nr. gorreloation of the archaeological and 

LITERARY EVIDENCE 


The archaeological data, noticed above, clearly reveal a ritual altar of 
the shape of a flying bird, which was the result of one building activity reficc* 
ting the observance of rigid ritual formulas in the arrangement of the special 
objects placed in it. The stratigraphical evidence leads one to the conclusion 
that the initial stages of digging the pit, levelling of the ground and finally the 
construction of Vedika no. 4, the piling of the bird-shaped altar in five layers 
and the preparation of smaller platforms at different levels, alt formed part of 
one continuous effort. The shape of the altar simulating a flying bird, and 
also the key position occupied by the centre of the circular pit of Vedika no, 
4, full of ash and charcoal, in determining the position of the various parts 
and the objects of the altar, reveal a deliberate planning. The presence of 
a large humber of human skulls and bones of animals of different species 
meticulously arranged, the bricks of special shape, size and line-marks 
including the special brick with the portrayal of human sacrifice, all piled 
up in a special way, the placing of the kankar nodule encircled by bricks 
just at the centre of the first layer of the body, the special position of the 
fire-pan full of sand resting on a bed of sand spread on a small brick-platform 
in close proximity with a female terracotta figurine and the tortoise-shell, 
all these reflect deliberate setting according to definite ritual rules, 

TAe fnitiai Stages of Constmetion 

The initial stages of construction, as the archaeological evidence 
rweats, compnsed the digging of a pit unequal in depth in different areas, 
the performance of a rite the traces of which have been discovered at the 


1. Supra, p, 116. 
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bottom of the pit in the form of a bone placed on potsherds, the piling of the 
sacrificial Vedika no. 4 near the junction of the body and tail towards the 
right, the preparation of the ground, the erection of a mound, 8 ft. high, 
containing sand, gravel, clod*bricks etc. within the area of the body of the 
altar and then tlte levelling of the ground by spreading soft and well-weeded 
clay. The ritual texts also prcicrlbc the same process including the pre¬ 
paration of the sacrificial ground by ploughing, watering and sowing it. 
The bone placed on potsherds at the bottom of the pit represents the initial 
offering of Fasu-purodd^a to Vaisvanara in connection with diksd, which, 
as the stratigrapbical evidence clearly shows, was the preliminary rite. 

The Vedika no. 4, measuring 5 ft. 3.5 ins. east-west and north- 
south, represents the Vedika of the original Garhapatya hearth which in its 
rectangular shape and size accords ^vith the rules laid down by Apastamba, 
prescribing a coturasra Garhapatya hearth measuring one lydyama (fathom 
or 6 ft.). The bricks of this Vedika arcof various shapes and sizes, some being 
very large and others, only clod-bricks; the absence of any special colour or 
line-marks indicates that they arc not special bricks. The ritual texts also 
lay dow'n that only Lokampf^dSy and not special bricks, should be placed on 
this VedikS. 

There is also the provision for a circular Garhapatya hearth in the 
Ap. Sr. and in some other texts. Corresponding to this, there has been 
found a circular pit, lined with bricks just close to the Vedika mentioned 
above, with a radius of 4 ft. 5 ins. The entire area w'as filled with ash, charcoal 
and charred grains w'hich furnishes evidence of a sacrificial hearth. The 
entire Garhapatya Vedika was covered with fine sand, 3 ins. in thickness, which, 
again, is in conformity with the ritual rules prescribing that it should be 
covered with sand aftcr^vards. In the matter of the chronological sequence 
of building the Garhapatya hearth after the offering of the PaSu-patoddia to 
Vaisvanara, there is complete agreement between the injunctions laid down 
in the texts and the stratigrapbical evidence discovered at the site. 

The situation of this Vedika near the junction of the body and the tail 
and behind the terminal point of the right wing, at a lower level, is the same 
as prescribed in the texts. 

The discovery of an unlined pit, below the right shoulder of the bird, 
full of ash and charcoal, in the same line as the centre of the Garhapatya 
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and the inner joint-point of the right wing and the body, accords with the 
position of the Ahavanlya according to the ritual texts.^ 

The next important stage in the process of construction, as the strati- 
graphical evidence reveals, was the building of a mound within the area 
of the body. This may be identified with the Uttaravedl which, according 
to the ritual rules, is built at this stage and in the same manner in the form 
of a mound of earth. Sand, gravel and clod-bricks which arc required to be 
placed in the Uttaravedi, have been found in this mound. Afterwards, the 
whole ground was made level with the Uttaravedi which is in accordance 
with the procedure laid down in the texts. 

The Attar is a Syenadii 

The excavations have brought to light an altar in the form of a 
flying bird with wings not fully spread, the shoulders raised and the head 
and the beak slightly tapering. This is precisely the way in which the 
^ycnaciti, the principal type of the Agniciti, consisting of a head, a body 
(middle part), two wings and a tail, is piled up. The bird represented here 
is the §yena or hawk. 

The total length of the available altar &om beak to tail is approxi.> 
mately 49 ft, 8 ins. and the width is approximately 33 ft. 6 ins. However, 
it is significant to notice here that the same width of the altar, i.e, 33 ft. 
6 ins. across the body and the tw'O wings, has been prescribed in the T.S.B, 
The length and width of the body of the available altar arc 19 ft, 6 ins. and 
13 ft. respectively. The Sulba Sutra of Apastamba also gives similar dimen¬ 
sions, i.e. 2.5 purusas (16 ft, 10.5 ins,) and 2 puru^as (13 ft, 6 ins.) rrapcctively. 

The archaeological evidence reveals that the bricks were specially 
piled up on the altar according to certain rules; they were not laid one upon 
another in a regular order which is the principle followed in the building of 
an ordinary brick-structure. In the ritual texts there are elaborate rules for 
piling the bricks and it is specifically laid down that they should be piled 
and not laid down upon one another in a regular order. The terms us^ in 
this connection arc dyate and cetmyam. 


1. X. 2. 3, 1. ff. 
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The right wing of the available altar shows three clear divisions in con¬ 
formity with those— Paksoj Pak^amadhya and Paksagra —prescribed by Apastamba. 

The piling of the altar in five successive Sayers of bones and bricks 
with the intervening layers of sand and mud mortar is in accordance v«th 
the ritual procedure. The two layers from the top have been laigely washed 
out but their unmistakable traces arc still left. There was a layer of sand 
hetw'ccn the first and the second layer and ritual texts also lay down the 
same. There was a layer of loose earth in between every two of the remain¬ 
ing layers. These arc evidently the p^ma, layers, the spreading of which has 
been prescribed in this very manner. 

Layer / 

Layer 1 of the body was piled up after making the area level with 
the central mound or the Uttaravedi as laid down in the ritual rules. The 
special objects found in this layer are identified as below:— 

The Kankar Nodule {Soay&matr^d) 

The kankar nodule w'ith small cavities on its surface, surrounded 
by a set of bricks, forming a circle found at the centre of the body in 
the first layer, is evidently the Soi^auidifitd described as Sarkard or Kpidra- 
pasana in the ritual texts and required to be placed at the centre of the body 
in this layer. Thus, the distinctive features of the kankar nodule and its 
central position within the ring of bricks in the first layer easily lead to its 
identification with the Svayamatrud. 

The Fire-Pan {Ukhd) 

From its distinctive characteristics and its particular position in 
this layer the fire-pan or the ofTering-stand may be identified with the Ukha 
of the ritual texts according to which it should consist of three parts so as 
to took like three pots placed upon one another. A chord or raiand is marked 
round the neck at the junction of the first and second parts, which has been 
described as galagatd rekkd by Sayapa- The fire-pan has also been called 
ivisland as the dish and the base thereof simulate two breasts. Some texts 
prescribe that it should be round and a prddeia or a span (about 9 ins.) 
wide at the top. 

16 
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The prommcnt features of the available offering-stand are also its 
three parts, a short stem, a broad base, dish at the top with a width of 9 ins. 
and a marked carination, at the junction of the dish and the stand, made 
prominent by a chord. Thus, the three parts of the offering-stand, the round 
dish at the top with a width of 9 ins,, the chord round the neck and its general 
resemblance with two breasts, all these are in accordance with the ritual 
rules. 


The texts lay down that the Ukha should be placed in the first layer, 
to the north of the Svqvamdtrnd, at a distance of one cubit on the pounded clay 
and then removed from it and placed slightly further onwards on a bed of 
sand. The available offering-stand was in like manner placed on sand 
over a brick-platform at a distance of 2 ft. 11 ins. to the north of the central 
kankar nodule. Further, according to the texts, the Uklia is filled with 
ghee, curd, honey and sand. The dish of the available Ukha shows traces of 
some sacrifieial material sticking to its bottom. It was also covered with sand. 

It is significant to note that the Ukha, with its archetype in the 
chalcolithic dish-on-stand, is entirely unknown to the ceramic tradition of 
the Gangctic Valley in the third-first century B. G. It was surviving at that 
time only in the ritual tradition and throws valuable light on the cultural 
synthesis achieved in the period of the Brahmanas and the Srauta Sutras. 

Tht Terracotta FmaU Figtirine 

The terracotta female figunne may be identified with the goddess 
Sinivali mentioned in the texts. The distinctive features of the available 
figurine-the gracefulness, the complex and elaborate arrangement of the hair 
into braids and the decoration of the headgear with a triple pearl string, 
are just those mentioned in connection with the goddess Sinivali addres-sed in 
the ritu^ texts as a beautiful maiden, sukapardd (with fair braids) and sukurird 
(with fair head-dress). She is invoked to iniilalc the preparation of the Ukha. 
In this altar also this figurine was placed in dose association with it. 

The h^n Model of b Snake 

The texts of the Krsnn Yajurveda School prescribe that the head of 
a snake should be placed in the Brst layer. Here also the iron model 

of a snake has been discovered in this layer. 


Tin ^yenaciti of l/u Pumsamdha 
The Bones 
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The ntual texts prescribe the placing of the heads of five victims - 
a maiij a horse, a bull, a ram and a hc-goat in this layer. There is a 
provision for the placing of the human head in the northern direction after 
removing it from its original position. 

The available archaeological evidence reveals the presence of the bones 
of these animals in tlte first layer of the body. Here also tiic human skull is 
placed in the northern direction on the tail. Bones of elephant, goat, cattle and 
some other animals (not yet identified) have been found in this layer. Reference 
to the bone of elephant occurs in a Buddhist text. A clear mention of domestic 
and wild animals in connection with this layer is found In the T. S. B. Besides 
skull, other skeletal material has also been used in this layer in association 
with the bricks. In the texts wc find the repeated identification of bricks 
with bones. There is the reference to asthislaka and a clear provision 
for the restoration of the trunks of animals, evidently deposited earlier, by 
placing the heads in the first layer. All these clearly indicate that the texts 
envisage the placing of other skeletal material including parts of body, besides, 
the skulls of man and four other animals in this layer. 

The Tortoise 

The shell of a tortoise has been found to the cast of the Ukha. The 
texts lay down that a live tortoise should be placed to the east of the 
Ukha so that the altar may not be turned into a Smaianaciti. The 
presence of the tortoise-shell thus conclusively proves that it is a fire altar 
(Sycnaciti) and not otherwise. 

The Bricks 

The most significant brick, placed at a distance of I ft. 9 ins, from the 
central kai^ar nodule towards the front, may be identified with the Asadkd 
on the basis of its shape, she, line-marks, colour, texture and placing. The 
trapezoid shape, the three line-marks—curved lines, straight lines, dots etc,— 
the deep red colour indicating that materials like iron-dust were mixed with 
the clay of which it was prepared and its placing towards the front at a short 
distance-all these arc in accordance with the rules laid down in the texts in 
respect of this brick. Besides, it is described as detiaiaksma (bearing the 
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characteristic marks of the sacrifice) which is borne out in this case by the 
portrayal of the scene of human sacrifice on it. This evidence leads to the 
conclusion that the sacrifice (Puru^amedha) was performed on this altar after 
its completion. 

The bricks' on the body, which have been tentatively identified on 
the basis of their linc->marks (three on each), their especially red colour and 
placing &TC-Dpijfajus (I), Rela^sik (2), VihaJjfoth (1), Rlatyas (2), AuMM (I), 
Pranabhris (40) - a set of ten forming a circle round the centre and a row 
of tenon each of the three diagonals, those on the fourth diagonal being 
washed out, Apasyas (10)-a set of five along with the frontal fringe and another 
along the right fringe. There are other bricks also which may be identified 
as Lokamprnas. 

Finally, the body was seated by a layer of sand about 3 ins, thick, of 
which there were no traces on the head, wings and the tail. This is in confor¬ 
mity with the evidence of the tejtts which prescribe that the sand should be 
deposited only on the body and not on other parts of the hawk-shaped altar. 

Lajfer 11 

According to the texts, there should be no brick at the centre of the 
second layer. Here also the evidence shows the same. The ritual rules 
provide for laying down 20 bricks round the centre so as to form a square. 
Here, too, 20 bricks have been arranged round the centre. They comprise 
Apasyas, Alvinis, Vaihadevis and Pfanabhrts. The other special bricks on the 
body may be tentatively identified as five Ckandasyas along the right fringe of 
the body, four along the frontal fringe and three along the left fringe. TJierc 
arc a number of other bricks also which maybe identified with Ukampmas. The 
bricks of this layer arc triangular, rectangular, oblong, square etc, and have 
got a number of line-marks which is in conformity with the procedure laid 
down in the texts. 

The bones recovered from this layer are all animal bones. In the 
texts also some bricks have been identified with various animats like hc-goat, 
ram, bull, lion, steer, calf etc. At the centre of the layer the jaw-bone of a 

1. The delailed idcniificatixMi of the bricia of all the layers on the basis of the i^ulba Sutras shall 
be diacusaed In a ^bsequent note. 
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buffalo has been recovered. It is interesting to note that in the S.B* the 
fire altar has been identified witli a mighty buffalo.^ 

Layer III 

The Bricks 

An especially red brick with a hole has been found at the centre of this 
layer which may be identified with the Scajamdlj^ or the self-perforated 
brick» According to the texts, this brick should be laid down at the centre 
of the first, third and fifth layers. Other special bricks recovered from the 
area of the body arc — 1 VisvajyotiSi 1 Pranabhris on the frontal fringe, 2 
Valakhilyds close to the row of the Pranabkrts^ 3 Chandasyas along the left 
fringe and 12 along the right fringe. There are a number of Lokamprnds 
and clod-bricks (Tajufmaiis) also. All the special bricks are marked with 
three Lines. 

Skeletai Afaterial in Layer III 

This layer has yielded the largest number of bones with a preponder¬ 
ance of human bones. Thb is in agreement with the procedure in the 
ritual texts as this layer specially represents the restoration* of the various 
parts of the body of Prajapati, Ten bricks arc identified with his head and 
some othcis, have been equaled with the upper and lower parts of his feet, 
neck, hip, thighs, knees, etc. This layer of the altar has also yielded three comp¬ 
lete human skulls, ten skull pieces and other skeletal material. 

Layers IV and V 

Tlie available archaeological evidence clearly reveals traces of the 
fourth and fifth layers which have, however, been considerably destroyed by a 
subsequent pit. Thus, the altar was piled up in five layers in accordance with 
the ritual procedure. 


The Sadas 

The long platform behind the tail may be identified with the Sadas 


1. 3, B. VIL 3. I. 34; S.B.E., vol. XU. pt. Ill, p. 35L 

2. S.a VIII. 3. 4. II, 
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i2ti 

which , was one of the constituents of the altar of the grand Vcdic 
sacrifices. 

Assoctdtion oj this Altar with tfte T^aittirija School of the Kr{^ Tajtimeda 

There are a number of special features in the present fire altar which 
tend to suggest its association with the Taittiriya School. In the first placc^ 
the placing of the bones of domestic and wild animals along with the bricks 
reflects a ritual procedure marked by rigidity and conservatism, especially 
characteristic of this school. Secondly, the altar shows the use of a circular 
Ukha, the building of a rectangular Garbapatya Vedika and the placing of 
the iron model of a snake in the first layer, which are features confined to 
the Taittiriya School alone. 

// was the Altar of the Puru^amedha 

There is sufficient evidence to conclude that this fire altar was piled 
up for the performance of the Purusamedha, On the most prominent brick, 
A§d4hdi appears the scene of a human sacrifice-a man tied to a Tdpa witJi 
a rope and some instrument falhng down on his neck. This reminds us of tlic 
Aivamedha type of coins^ representing on the obverse a horse before the Tupa, 
It is also quite obvious that the multiplicity of human skulls, jaW'S and 
other bones in the available altar can not be associated with any sacrifice 
other than the Purusamedha. The other sacrifices like the Agnicayana, 
Rajasuya and Aivamedha require the immolation of only one human victim 
and it is only in the Purusamedha that the slaughter of a number of them 
has been prescribed. 


i, coim of Sainudragupta and Kitmir^pui, 
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THE ACNICAYANA 

Inlroductien 

The basic ciinccption of Yajha (sacrince) has been traced back to the 
Indo"European period,* But the evidence is mcai^re, A comparative study of 
the ^gveda and the Avesia lias, liowevcr, revealed clear traces of the prevalence 
of the cult of sacrifice. In the Vcdic literature the ritual was elalwrated by 
generations of priestly families. By the middle Vcdic period, the sacrifice with 
all its cumbersome and minute details, ac({uircs enormous significance iu the 
Brdhmapas. The Srauta Sutras of Baudhayana, Katyayatia, Apa.stamba etc. 
furnish elaborate accounts of several sacrifices. The Upanisads with their 
emphasis on the way of knowledge, and more especially Buddhism and Jainism, 
offered a serious opposition to the institution of Vcdic sacrifice. But the literars", 
cpigrapliic, numismatic and archaeological evidence clearly reveals that, even 
in the succeeding centuries, the tradition of Vcdic sacrifice did not languish but 
continued to have a marked place in the Brahmanical scheme of religious practices. 
K-ings like Kharavela, Samudragiipta and many others gloried in the performance 
of sacrifices like Rajasfiya and Asvamedha. 

The sacrifice is essentially an act of homage to the deities which consists 
of a gift, an oblation (Aaw) tlirown into the fire with a view to obtain benefits, 
prosperity etc. Keith* holds the viewof sacrifice as a gift. Hubert and Mauss*, 
on the other hand, view it as a consecration, a movement from the profime to 
the sacred. MacdonelM, however, is right in stating that iu their general character 
Vcdic sacrifices ^e mostly supplicatory, never thank-ofteritigs. In the BrShmanas 
the distinction betiveen the sacrifice and magieal art has diminished to a coiisi- 


1. Keith, H. O. S., vol, pp. 625*26, 

2. Keith, H, O. S„ vtil. 31, ehap. IS. 

3. (bid. 

4. £. R. £., vol. XU, p. 611. 
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clcrablu cxluftt. Tlir ttssfuLial consLiliu'nU of \'rdtc sarrifitc (Vaga) are 
(Iravj'a (material), devatd (deity) and tydj^a (abandunnieiit). 

\^cdic sacrifices arc classified in many ways. Some favour their division 
into nilja (periodic) and nahnittika (occasional or special)* From anotlier 
standpoint they are divided into Grhya (domestic) and Srauta (public). The 
.^raiita sacrirtccs comprise the Haviry'ajnas and the Soma sacrifices (Somasams- 
th3s). The former essentially differ from the latter in so far as they do not employ 
the jflwjfln singers.^ Some arc inclined to think that the fundamental ami t^'pical 
Vcdic sacrifices arc those of the Soma.^ TJie Agnistoma, Mahavrata, Vajapeya, 
Rajasuya, Aivamedha, Furusamedha etc. arc the various types of the Soma 
sacrifice. These sacrifices, involving a considerable lunount of material, 
complex procedure, a large number of priests and huge gifts, could ha\'e Ireen 
performed by kings and wealthy men only. 

The Agtiicayana or the piling of the fire altar is one of tlie angas,^ of the 
Somayaga which is compulsory' in the Mahavrata and optional in other Soma 
sacrlfict» * Tliis rite extends over a period of one year.* The S, B, too is in 
favour of this periml, thotigh it also refers to another school, according to wliich, 
the performance of this rite slmnld take two years.* 

The performance of the Agnicay ana starts on the full moon day of Uttara 
Phalguni.’ This day, according to the l&.h., is the very mouth <if the year, ajui 
thus the rite starts with the beginning of the new year." According to another 
view, however, it starts on die Amavasya.* 'fhe Ap. Sr. prescribes that the 
sacrificcr, desirous of piling up the fire altar on the .Amaviisya, should perform 


1 . Kriih, H. O. S., vd. 32, p. 3IC. 

2. Louis Rcuou, Vedic India, p, 104. 

3. . .1 Kai. Sr. X\'I. 1; CLK.-iup, HUtoryof nharmaiSstra, vol. Tl.pl. II,p. 1247. 

4. (huTr: l ibid, XVI. 2, Also Vail. Sr. V. 2a. 2. 

5. , . .I MimamsalsoM, vol. I, p, 54. 

6. S. B. Vl. I. 3. 20; 
etc. Ibid, VI- J, 3. 20. 

7- 4?FJTfin etc. Kit. Sr. XVI. 5. 

8 tht^rcTtl'T I i?TT ^ srtnTT 7 TftT 4 ?pr''n^. in 73?! rFtfwnnwrh I S. B 

VI. 2. 2. 18. 
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thr UkkaMimbhaTsm ccTcmotiy on the full moon day,* This appears to be an 
attempt at reconciling the two views. 

Typts of the .l^inViVi 


The riUial texts prescrilic various types of the fire altar for different 
purposes and objects. The T» S. B. speaks of as many as ten types® of the 
Agniciti:— 


( 1 ) 

(2J 

(3) 

(4) 
(5J 


Cliandasciii 

%cnaciu 

Kankaciti 

Alajacili 


(prescribed for one desirous of cattle); 

(prcscrilxxl for one desirous of Iicaven); 

{prescribed for one desirous of a head in die 
yonder world); 

(prescribed for one desirous of support); 


Praitgacitt and Ubliayatab-praugaciti (prescribed for one desirous 
of repelling fo«); 


(6) Ratfiacakraciii (prescribed for one desirous of repelling foes as 

if with a thunderbolt Vajra)'i 


(7) Dronaciti 

(8) Samuiiyacid 

(9) Paricayyaciti 

(10) SmaSanaciti 


(prescribed for one desirous of footl); 

(prescribed for one desirous of cattle); 

(preaeribed for one desirous of village) 
and 

(prescribed for one desirous of the world of fathers). 


1. AP. Sr. XVL l. 1. 

2. hFfRr Tsrrm:,. ^ 

.T>m^r3n sn sfummiT'piTsr^,. 

d Tdr isn^Enar ynrrfh., .^pil^ . .npr NrfN 

.. . .c'riTPrfNrn *r "Fndrr i T. S. B. V. -l. 11, 
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Excatahans at KauiSmbi 

In the M.S.* also we get similar details regarding the types of the Agnicili. 

The S. B*. mentions the Supannaciti and its derived forms as well, viz 
Droijaciti, Rathacakraciti, Rahkaciti, Praugaciti, Ubliayatah^pfauga citi and 
Samuhyapuri^a, but preference has definitely been given to the Supaniaciti. 

The Baud. Sr.* refctu to all the citu of die except nos. 8 and 9. 

But it aUo mentions an additional citi, i.c, Kurmacid which is prescribed for 
one desirous of winning Brakmaioka* In the Ap. Sulb.* the types of the Agniciti 
arc the same as in the T.S.B. The Kurmadti of Baudhayana does not figure in 
this text. But we find in it the mention of Upacayyacid, the object of which is 
the same a$ that of Parlcayyaciti, i.c. tile pos.sessit)n of a viilage.* Both the 
terms possibly stand for one and the same type. 

In the Kat. Sr/ the details regarding the types of the fire altar arc the 
same as in the S.B, 

It is important to note that the SamuJiyacid, Upac^yyacid and PnricS- 
yyacid arc simply Upadfidnimdhi^ which means that they arc distinguished from 
one another on die the basis of the mantras only 

Tfu Supar^itt cr the ^ most Imf/vrlant Type 

In the S.B.* die Suparpacili is given preference over other types. In the 
Commentary on the Ap, ^ulh.. Kapardi^^ and Karavinda" cite from an ancient 

1. M. S. Ill. 4. 7. 

2. cpnjT Mr mMirr ^ imM Trmnr.inn vr 

sTf *nf Njttr i S.® vi 

7.2,8. ■ 

3. Baud. Sr. XVIi. 28-30; XXX. «-20. 

4. V. TPnn l ibid, XXX. 20. 

5. Ap. Sulb., pp. 202 IT. 

6. qfTTmf trnr^m ^ eRror Ffirnn t ibid, p. 221 

7. Kat. Sr, XVI. 152, 154. 

8. Ap, 3ufb., p. 225 (Kapardi Bhasya). 

9. Supra, Ai. 2. 

10. 5J?3||!tT> Sfr-H t Wt n sfM ;' ^ I ,^p. Sulb., p. 129. 

11. 54nf^^*-!I'll WnsfMc^^rr'T I lbid| p. 131. 
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The Agnuayana. 

Sulba Sutra to tlio clfect that the Sycnaciti occupies the first place. In the 
commentary on the same text by Sundararaja, it is held that ‘the Syeiiaciti is 
eternal' and the mantra witli witich it is associated cl early shov\^ that Syrita and 
Saparna in this context are tlie same.' 

Now the question arises whether and how the Suparpacit! and the 
Syenact ti arc the same. 

The types of dth, which arc said to have been derived from tlic 
Supari^aciti in the S.B. and Kat. ^r,, arc regarded as secondary forms of tlic 
^ycnaciti in the Ap. Sulba.' From this it is quite clear that the two are the same. 
I'lie Bhattacandrika (Saakarsa) also leads to the eoaclusion that the Sycnaciti 
resembled die Syrna bird frorti the point of view of its concrete shape^ and the 
same was deemed as possessing the shape of Saparna, as the mattlra containing 
the word ‘Suparaa’* was associated with it. Pt. Ghinnaswamt J^astri* lias expressed 
the traditional view, according to which, Suparpaciti is only anodicr name of 
the Syenacid whicli occupies the first place. 

The $.B. and Kat. ^r. of the ^ukla Yajurveda School prefer the term 
Suparnaciti for which the T.S.B. and the Sutras of the Krsna Vajurs'cd a School 
adopt the name Sycnaclti. 

It would be worthwhile to examine the connotations of the two terms 
Supartui and ^ytna. In the R.V.* *Sttpar^^$\ literally meaning ‘well-winged', stands 
fi>r the *cagle’ or Vulture'. The term also most probably means ‘eagle' 

in this text^ It has been mentioned as a sivift and strong bird of prey.* The 
Jiyfna is said to be the father of Suparm* and thus both arc conceived as related 
to each other. In the post-Rgvedic period, as the evidence of V. shows, the 


1. 3r^ JiT«n 1 witr* iWd, p. 134. 

2. .\p. Sulb., pp. 292 ff, 

3. Sankar^a, MTinamsaJsoifa, vet. I, p. 441. 

4. JrfirmR "yrnfslmfraTinr: ibid, voi. i, p, 54. 

5. gT»rf^cJm*TPNTTT irrmr imtFf ? UR ’ g fir 1 Yiijflya rattvaprakasa, p. 98. 

6. 5T mfJTT ?WmtT, R.V. I, 184. 20. 

7. Vedic Index., vol. TI, p. 401, 

8. Ibid. 

9. l R. V. X. 144.4. 
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Excavaliora at KauiSmbi 


^yena appears to have connoted the ‘falcon' or ‘hawk’.* TIic same text slioivs. 
that the two terms Ijccamc interchangeable.* The swiri-flying ^j/ena was supposed 
to bring the Soma from heaven* and the Sttfmrna* was also associated with swift 
{light to heaven and with amfta. Under these ctrcumsumces, both these terms 
could be easily identified. 

In this connection it is stgniQeatii to notice that the Saeji. mentions 
the ^yena rite as a magical and malevolent practice which was performed vvith 
the object of injuring enemies. In his commentary Sayana* expicUns that the 
Nycnayaga is die lu'if ft-modified or derived form-of the Sjetia, Now if it wa.s 
at all derived from tlie Sycnaciti why and Jiow was the name given to it? 
ft is well known that the bird is quick to overpower other birds and 

this rite was also intended to overpower and injure enemies. Moreover, having 
been prominently used in the magical setting of the A. V., the Sjffna must 
have acquired a special magical significance. Under these circumstances, 
the name Sjyena ivltich was already associated with the prakrfi could have easily 
been extended to the vikrti also. 

Stgnificanct of t/if Agnicayaita 

A great symbolic and mystic significance has been attached to the Agni* 
cayana. Prajapati, the creator of the universe, who has been dismembered, ts 
comtantly identified’ with the fire altar, the pilttig of which represents the restor¬ 
ation of his body. 

tn the there arc some significJint mytlis regarding the dismember¬ 
ment of the bo<ly of Prajapati. According to one myth which may be traced 
back to the Pitm.sasukta of the R.V.,* the gods sacrificed the creator Puru^a 


J. Vedic Index, vd. II, p. 401. 


2. ripfr JntllT I A. V, Vll, 41. 2. 

3. Vedic Index, vf^t. 11, p. 401. 

4. Ibid, p- 4.5.5. 

5. sm 5*R!nftRT^,iriPT( Sad- h. 111. &, p, 24. 


a. 

7. 


SEfoiitI unfl ( Com. of Saya^ un B. IV. 2, p. 66, 

.3, B. VIII. 2.1.18; Ibid, VI, 12.13. 


(t. Jrasf RFfnrr i It.V. X. 90.15, wq ^RffiT i T T HF^nm i 

Ibid, X. 90.16. m SRFtfimwi Sayana on ibid. 
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Prajapaii' and the parti of hh hmJy ivure taken away hy various j'oth,* n Jiich 
are resKjred by the rite of the fire altar. In auollier myth we fititl tlial 
Prajapati was irt tlie begiiinitig parUy mortal and partly immortal.' Beirut' 
afraid of death, he transformrrl himself into clay and water. The gods searcherl 
out and found liim in these two elements and then they made a briek out of them. 
The piled up fire altar symbolising Prajapati contaias both his mortal- — the hair 
on the mouth, the skill, the llesh, the bnne, the marrow — and the immortal — the 
mind, the voice, the vital air, the eye anti the ear — parts. The live mortal pares are 
represented in the altar by tbe five layers of earth and the five immortal ones, by 
the five layers of bricks. Through llus fire altar Prajapati finally heconws immor¬ 
tal. According to a tlurtl myth,^ Innvtri'er, Prajapati, aftercri'atlng the crealurirs, 
himself became disjointed and got iminaneni in lime — year and season — space 
and matter and his restoration' Li brought about by Agiii tbrotigb the process of 
the Agnicayana. 

Thus the essence of piling the fire altfir consists In the rt'construction and 
restoration of Prajapati who, having been sacrificed as a Pnrusa, became the 
source of the creation of the universe In all Its parts. As this sacrifice is co'nccivctl 
as a constant process, it is deemed essential that this disjointed god must 
be reconstructed and rcncw'cd in the form of tbe fire altar again and again. 
TbLs rite has thus a cosmogonic significance.* The piling of the fire altar, repre¬ 
senting the restoration of the dismemberetl Prajapati, symbolises the cosmic 
tmtfying process comprehending the activities of tlic gods, and the sacrificer, by 
participating in this act, Ls considered as divinified. 

The Sun, the god Agni, Prajapati, the sacrilicer and the fire altar are 
constantly conceived as identical. Various accessories of the rite are identified 
with metres and also the parts of the year which is the synilxil of time. It is in the 
S.B. that the year is conceived as identical with Prajapati and, thus, time is also 
hronghl into the complex web of this identification. 


i. JTrwsT^'rTTT t (^) sRrrfTTTW'T sRrsv'jH-r ^ sm: 

jjCh.HJ tTttiu4sf T rr rT #f ;rti; iTfw^sarmff S. B, X, ®. 2,1. 

2 ^TrnarraR 't ^ trf!TiTr<n*fi?^Hnffri=^, 3. B. 

3.1.5. 

3. .^.B. X. 1.3.2-7; X. 1. 4. I, 

4. 3B. VI. ). 2. 

5. »f*rwrFtT*nlt?f t 3.B. vi. i. 2. 13. 

6. Cfc Kane, History of Dharmaiastra, VoL II, pp. 1246-*.47. 
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Id ihi; bird-sliapcd aliar there is the underlying idea of the bird flying 
to the sky with which the sacrificcrj who is identified with Frajapati, is to attain 
heaven. The chief beneht accruing from this rite is, thus, the attainment of 
the divine nature of immortality and heavenly abode Like Prajapati. 

Importance oj the Agnicayana 

The S.B. speaks volumes of the importance of the Agniciti. The fire 
altar symbolises' all the important sacriltccs. The animal victim is compared 
to the Agnyadheya, the oblations of which arc represented by the oolUxtion 
of material for the fire-pan. The initiation ceremony, in connection with this 
rite, is equated with the Agnihotra. The driving about and the taking down of 
the ashes of the fire-pan, constitute the Darsapurnamasa. The building 
of Garhapatya hearth is the Caturmasya. The sowing of seeds on the 
prepared site of the fire altar is compared to If^is, WTiat takes place after the 
all-herb sowing and prior to Uie piling of the layers is taken to symbolize the 
Pasubandha. The first layer is the Soma Sacrifice, the second Rajasuya, 
the third Vajapeya, the fourth A^vaniedha and the fifth Agnisava. The 
saman sung on the altar is the Mahavrata and the rite perfiirmed after the shower 
of wealth, is equated witlt the Grhamedha.* 

Object of the ^yenadti 

It has already been noticed that the Syenaciti is the principal ci//,* 
It is conceived as tlie prakjti or model of all other n/£r. The objects of the 
piling of various cith have already been noticed. The primary object of the 
^yenaciti is the attainment of heaven. In some of the Samhitas also we find 
that the bird is invoked to fly to heaven;* this symbolises the sacrifleer’s desired 


i... w uf i tft 

qwqsqr irstTfOT TOT. . .S.B- X, 1 . 5 . 1 - 2 . 

•Of • * 

2. *ftwn5Ea^: irtuT ftrfa: i titaraN arort totoi 

arirfa: MfotiTffl wfr^r gtHWVuq ^ »ppraT3n[imwt 

T *R TORarrfiaarsssflfir i S.B. X. 1. 5. s. 

3. Supra, pp. 132, 133. 

4. iai T. S, IV. 1. 10, 5; K.S. XVI, 8; M.S. 11.7.8; V.S. XII. 4. 
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The Agnkayana 

ascent to heaven. The continues this idea. The evidence of the T.S.B. 
that this altar should be piled up by one, desirous of licavcn*, lias already been * 
noticed. Ttie Baud. Sr. and Ap. Sulb, repeat the same.* 

The destruction of and the protection from foes, and the attainment of 
material prosperity arc taken to be the subsidiary objects* of the performance of 
this rite. 


The Siyemcili not the same as the Syenayaga 

Attention has already been drawn to the Syena rite as a magical and 
malevolent rite performed with a view to injure enemies. It has aiso been 
noticed that the two types of the Agniciti—^Rathacakraand Praugaciti bear dbhU 
edrika significance, for they are intended to repel or destroy foes,® However, 
the evidence is quite clear on this point that the Syenacid and the ebhkarika 
rite known as Sycnayaga, even if the latter may be derived frotn the former,, arc 
by no means identical.® 

The procedure of the Sycnayaga, as described in a number of ritual texts, 
shows certain peculiar features which are conspicuous by their absence in that of 
the Sycnaciti. In the first place, the priests eng^ed in the Sycnayi^a are to be 
selected from the Vratyas’ and they are required to wear deep red turbans and 
clothes.® Secondly, the Tupas in this rite are made of tthaka or badhaka trees.* 
Thirdly, the dak^indt given in this rite, consists of animals with bodily defects, such 
as onc-cyed and onC’horiied.’® Lastly, it was an ekdha^'- or one-day sacrifice. 


1. S.B. VI. 7. 2. 6. 

, 2. Supra, p. 131. 

3. Baud. Sr, XVIt. 2as Ap. Sulb., pp. 232, 256. 

4. E. E. V. S. XL 26, 

5. Supra, p. 13], 

6. Supra, p. 134. 

7. L3|. Sr, Vlll. 5.1. 

8. g if^4>«n «n 1 Llf. Sr. VIII, 5.8; Kul, 

Sr. XXH. 87; Aiv- Sr. III. 7.4; Ap. Sr. XXIL 4. 23. 

9. ^ Sa<J, B. in. 8, pp. 24-25; Kat. Sr. XXIL 81. 

10, ?fi*r sm-TTSHtnrBTg I Lat. Sr. VIII. 5.16; Cf. Xa(. Sr. 

XXIL 91. 

11. Kal. Sr. XXII, 1; for other ‘ekaha’ rites invob-inE similar rerciuoiucs, see PahcaviimJa 
Brahman.!, XVI-XIX. 
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As against this, the Agnicayana, being an ariga of the Somayaga, requii^ 
sixteen priests—Adhvaryiigaiiah, Brahmagajjah, Hotrgaiiab and Udgatigaojah, 
each group comprising four learned Brahmanas, and not Vrityas. The same 
holds good for the Syenaciti also which is the principal type of the Agniciti. 
Further, unlike the priests of the Syenayaga, they are not to appear in any peculiar 
dress. The w'ood’, used in the performance of this rite, is of khadira^ paiaiay 
udumbara, kdrsmaiyc, mkankaia and iami and not of Hlvaka or ladhaka as in the 
Syenayaga. Finally, the dokstm of animaU with bodily defects is simply incon¬ 
ceivable in the context of die Sycnaciti the main purpose of wliich is to attain 
heaven. 


In the Sahk. Sr.* there is reference to the varieties of the abhkdra rite, 
viz . S and a mf a, Isu, V ajra, Sycna , Aj ira etc. Th esc arc m alcvolcnt ri tes in tended to 
bring about the destruction of foes. In the Sabarabhasya,* these rites are dubbed 
as immoral as they involve ktmd The Sycnaciti, however, is not to be confused 
with this abhuarika Sycna rite. 

Shape and Si^ of the Syenadti* 

The Sycnaciti is piled in die shape of a Hying (hawk) with 

specially prepared bricks which arc laid down according to a definite ritualkdc 
procedure,* unlike that followed in the coustruction of a regular brick structure 
in which bricks arc placed upon one another. 


1. *01^7 ewhuff ^ ifr afir*fr i Ap. Sr. 

XVI. 1,7, 

a. *ti: s^qrarfiTwrwr. i Sank. Sr. xiv, 

22 . +! 


3. ? n. : i ^ Wr , i f|HT % trr. .. i 

Mimamsadarianam 1 1,2; alio Sabarabh^ya, tr MM. G N. Jhs, vol. b p. 7, 

4. The detailed discussion of the mca&ureinenls of the Sycnaciti on ihc basis of the Sulba Sutras 
shah be taken up in a jubsequtnl note. Here, it u proposed to notice only the general features 
of it. HowevR, see BaudhSyana Sulba, Apastamba Sulba, Katyayana Sulba, Manava 
Sulfaa, Maitrayanlya Sulba and Varaha Sulbaj also Thibaut, The Sulbasiilras; Bibhutj- 
bhuian Dutta,l.ic Science of the Sulba- 

5. witnf ^ trtr » Ap. Sulb,, p. 128, i Com. of Kapaidi 

on ibid. TW: Ti!^. . ,1 Gr>na. of Sundarataja on Ap. Sulb-, p, 298, . j 

Ibid. p. 235. 

6. ^ t Kapardibhi^ya oa the Ap. Sulb., p. 129. 
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The Agnkajana 

We find that emphasis is laid on the shape of the altar resembling the 
natural There is a dear provision for the head of tlic bird also. It has 

been mentioned that the general features of the Syenn are long and outstretched 
ivings which are curved, a tail comparatively narro^v near the body and broad 
at the end, a large body {aima) and a head.* The head and the body should be 
somewhat oval ijsanman^alai^-* 

Tt)c Ap. Sulba. refers to the three parts* of the wing pahhgra and 
pak^amadhya (die joint of the wring and body). 

The fire altar, on the whole, measures 7 puTusas* The number 
7 possesses a mythological significance. According to the S.B,*, Purusa 
Prajapati was created by gods by transforming 7 purusos into one. Thus, 
the fire altar symbolising Prajapati is also to measure 7 the body 

measuring 4 parttsas and the wings and the tail 3, Each wing as well as the 
tail is to measure 1 purusa. 

In the .\p, Sulb*„ however, it is laid do^vn that the body should measure 
2 purufas and its width should be 2.5 purusas. Thus the cross measurement 
across the body and the iw'o wings (each measuring purusa) cjctended by an ell, 
gives the total Icngtii of 33 ft. 6 ins. 

The Sacrifice tf the Five Victims 

Here it is proposed to discuss the rite of the sacrifice of the five victims 
a man, a horse, a bull, a ram and a he- ,...it, an essential ingredient of the 
Agnicayana by analysing the evidence o. ' kc texts of the different schools. The 


1. I Ap. SuUi., p- 232-. , I, ., 

I Com. of Kapardt on ibid, p. 232. ff sjppar 

Tcik^^ i Ap. Sulb., p. 290, 

2. Cum. of Karvinda on Ap. Sulb., p, 293, 

3. tsTt-ar. . q^rpr. . ... i Ap. Sulb,, pp. 258-259. 

4. 1 K.S.B., XX. 3, fra- 

M.S.B, lit, 2. 4. ir # i .^rmrr 

wf: S B. X. 2.2,5. 

5- 1,155 (t) 55nhfTii5W 5^rTS3r^'ir5 etc. S.B. X. 2. 2. 1. 

6. BTT^ \ Ap, Suib., p. 237. 
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Sukla Yajurveda School regards it as the primary rite to be performed at the very 
beginning." But in the texts of the Krsija Yajurveda, however, it occurs along 
with the Sdmidkejti verses at a later stage after die preparation of die Uklta.* 
The heads of these victims arc to be placed in the fiist layer of the altar. 

Let us take up the Krsna Yajur^^eda School first. In the T.S.* these sacri¬ 
ficial victims have been classified into dvipada and catajpada The T.S.B, 
gives detailed provisions for making the human heads tnedhja or fit for sacrifice 
and for the restoration of life to it. The head of the human victim, which is initi¬ 
ally considered amedhjfa, is to be approached and treated with 21 beans and 
thus made fit for sacrifice.* 

Commenting on the passage in question. Say ana* explains that the un- 
sacrificiat portion of die head b taken out and then, by treating with 2 1 irtas<is 
or beans it is made medhja. The rite of the restoration* of life b performed by 
placing the head on an ant-hill with seven holes, w’hich is also intended to make 
it fit for sacrifice. Then the TamagdtM is recited with a view to redeem the 
head from Yama;^ The provision for the restoration of life to the human head 
and the recitation of the ramagdthd widi the expression ‘Comrades of death’ 
occurring in it, clearly indicate that the actual sacrifice of a human victim is 
intended here. 

The other four animal heads required are of a horse, a bull, a ram and 
a hc-goat.* 

The Sutras of the Kispa Yajurveda School closely follow' the line hnd 
down in the T. S. B, However, they contain some additions and variations also. 


1. S B. Vr. 2.1.; Kat. Sr. XVI. 5. 

2. T,S.B. V, l.B, 9; Ap. Sr. XVI. 6, 7, 

3. I T,S. IV. 2. 10. Cf. K.S. XVI. 17; M. S, 11. 7. 17. 

4. ^ •TT'TT Wnr I 

T.S, P. V. I. B. 

5. 'tnt:' ftrClf'M'f. mnrnrfr i Ssyana on T. S. B. V, 

l.B, p. 105. 

6. «T5 ^ vrftritHT irfw fir ^ 

uti; t T. s, B. V. 1.8, 

7. 'pfhmr Rwr^nfiiT; ‘rfbrraftr i t. s. B. V. l.a. 

0, E. e. S.b, vi. 2. i. is; B^ud, 6r, x 9, 
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The Agnicayma 

According to tJic Baud, Sr-*, the human head maybe obt^ed witliout 
actually tilling a man; it may be of a Vaisya (and not of a Brahman a, Raj any a 
or Sudra), killed in battle. Out of the heads of the other four victims-horse, bull, 
ram and he-goal — that of the horse may also be of one kiQcd in battle. The method 
of obtaining the two lieads and the spedfication of die caste of the human victim 
are additional rules prescribed by the SutrakSira. The Ap. Sr, further extends 
the option by laying down that the human head may be of a VaiSya or a 
Rajanya, either killed by an arrow or lightning-stroke.* The Vaik. Sr.* and the 
Sat. Sr * repeat the same. The Ap* Sr/ prescribes additional rules that for the 
purpose of obtaining the heads, the four animals should be uncastrated and that 
the heads of all the five victims should be coated widi clay. Unlike the Baud, 
.^r., Ap. Sr., Vaik. ^r. and Sat, Sr. do not recognise tlic head of a horse killed in 
battle. They are in favour of actually killing a horse for this purpose. 

The Baud. Sr. mentions only 7 beans in conncctionwith making the head 
medhya, but die Ap. Sr., Vaik. Sr. and Sat. Sr. refer to 28 beans.* Further, 
according to Baud, Sr., all tlic heads should be placed on the ant-hill for the 
purpose of ihcrcstorationof life, but the Ap. Sr., Vaik, Sr. and Sat. Sr,'' follow the 
T,S.B. here and lay down that only the human head should he placed on it. 

Now let us examine the evidence of the Sukla Yajurveda School in this 
connection. The V.S.* also refers to two classts of paius-dvipada and catuspada. 
The S.B, gives a detailed account of the theory of the pajkapad}!. It is stated 
that Prajapati w’as at one dme searching for Agni who sawfi^'c animals - the purusa 
(man), the horse, the bull, the ram and the he-goat and entered into them. In 
the course of his search for Agni, Prajapati also saw these five animals. As they 
were seen by him tltcy arc called paiu. Then he wished to fit tliosc animals— 


1 . mfrit ^ ^ fsTTWr ^ ^ ^ | Baud, Sr. X. 9. 

2. TTSFitrtT l Ap, Sr. XVI. 6. 2. 

3. Vaik. Sr. XXIX/ XVlH- 3. 

4. Sat. Sr. XI. 1. 67. 

5. irtifrTPTI Ap. Sr. XVI. 7.1. ^ ^ 

Pfg^ fth I Ibid, XVI. 7.12. See also Vaik, Sr. XXtX/XVIlI. 4. 

6. Baud. Sr. X.9; .V 6.2; Vaik- Sr. XXIX/XVIfl. 3; Sat. Sr. Xl.I.e' also 

prescribes ibc option of 24 beans. 

7. Baud- Sr., ibid; Ap, Sr. XVI. 6.3; Vaik. Sr. XXIX/X\'[]1. 3; Sat. Sr, XT.1.66. 

0. V.s, XIII. 50. 
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the form of A^tii—into his own self. He sacrificed them for different gods- the 
purusa for Visvakarman, the hone for Vanina, the bull for Indra, the ram for 
Tvastr and the he-goat for Agni. It is emphasised that he slaughtered them in 
the sacrifice. In the Agnicayana the sacrificcr imitates tills action of PrajS* 
pati and while doing so he makes a home for Agni, for whom these animals are 
conceived as food.^ 

The paias are slaughtered according to their form and excellence,® 
Tlius purusa (man) is slaughtered Itrst because he is the foremost of all animals.* 
This idea goes back to the Purusasukta of the R. V. where it is stated that puru^ 
is the first-boni.* There is also the provision for ropes (raronJ*) which may be 
either all alike for all the paius or varying in length-the longest one for the 
man and in deereastng order, the shortest for the last, i.c, the he^goat. Unlike 
the texts of the Krsna Yajurv'cda School, the S.B. makes no mention of making 
the heads medhya by treating it with the mdsas and by placing it near tlic 
ant-heap. 

Besides the orthodox and general practice of obtaining the five heads by 
actually sacrificing the five animals including man, the S. B. also notices certain 
variations in the practice but disapproves each of them. It refers to a practice 
of obtaining the heads in a manner dlfTercnt from that mentioned above, that is, 
without performing the animal sacrifice and slaughtering the victims.* S^yana^ 
explains that it may be by buying, begging or other means referred to in the Kat. 
Sr. The view of the S.B, Is that these heads arc unpropiiiatcd and should not 
be used. It mentions one Asad hi Sau^romatcya who was overtaken by death 
just after a sacrifice, in this manner, was performed for him.* There was another 
practice of making gold heads and using them in the Agnicayana. This text 


1. f>.B. Vl. 2 . L ( 4 , 15 . 

2. ir*n^ i S.B. vi. 2.1,10. 

3 . 5W i im: i S.B, vi, 2.1.is, 

4. 5^ ?in?T*rarf:, R.V. x. 9 f>. 7 , 

3 . tsht: ^5:1 *ptt: fie.. n^sirs- 

S.B. VI. 2. 1.19. 

6 . (^) ^ 1 S.b, vi. 2.1.37. 

7 . S.B.E., voL XLI, pt. Ill, p. 170, fn. 1. 

8. fRRRiTfir mfir amssmi: wWininitiilH-nj: fr 5 ?iwt wt: 1 S.B. vi, 2.1.37. 
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deprecates it by declaring that these are false ifiakas and no heads of victims.^ 
A third one was of using earthen heads which has also been disapproved * The 
S.B. lays down in an emphatic manner that the way to obtain these heads should 
be by actually slaughtering the five victims.* 

The S.B. further adds', in the same connection that at that lime only 
two hc-goais were slaughtered-one for Prajapati and another for Vayu. Though 
it appears to be like an option for the sacrifice of the hvc victims, it may be an 
addtional rite. In the T.S.B.* also the sacrifice of an animal for Prajapati 
is an additional one performed: to conclude the rite of the ^^kapaiti^ requiring 
compulsorily the sacrifice of five victims. 

The S.B,* appears to lay down an option when it states that tlie hornless 
be ardedhe-goat con tains the forms of all the five animals and that by slaughtering 
this one, all the live ones are slaughtered. It is significant to notice that the Vaik-’ 
^r., belonging to thcKtspa Yajurveda, aUo notices the alternative practice of 
obtaining only one head instead of five for this purpose. 

The K&t. Sr. lays down certain additional and optional practices which 
arc not found in the S.B. The human victim required for the purpose of ob¬ 
taining the head may be cither a VaiSya or a Rajanya.* This we find in the Ap. 
Sr. also which belongs to the other school.* There is also a provision in the Kat. 
Sr, for putting frpa in the throat of the five viedms before they arc slaughtered. 

It is to be noted that the purv^a is to be slaughtered, according to this text, in an 
enclosure." Then follo^vs the rite of pramsodhana either of the hc-goat only 

1. firtWigsr (^) (Web;r and 

Eggcling, however, accept the reading in place of the second 'wdid+l), S.B. 

VI. 2.1. 38. 

2. n/iptm ^ . .ST ?PIT fsri^T I S.B. VI. 2.1. 39. 

3. 1b. VI. 2.1. 39. 

4. a^nrstr?i VI. 2.]. 39, 

5 . urarrq^ t T, s. B. v. ]. e. 

6. q-^Trr m y4i% . . . S.B. VI. 2.2,15, 

7. . . .irf% WPI®T rt4 ^ ^ iT^4Tcil% I Vailt. .^r. XXIX/XVUI. 6. 

8. 5 tirft !fr I Kat, Sr. XVI. 17. 

9. Supra, p. 141. 

10. l Kat, Sr. XVI. 18, 

M, i^tiJrsrpnTi Ibid, XVI. 14, 
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IM 

or of all.* Then, evidently with a view to make them medhya^ the heads are to 
be anointed with ghrta either in complete form as they are or after removing skin, 
flesh and brain-matter from them.* 

After laying down rules for the normal practice of obtaining the licads 
by the sacrifice of the five victims, Kat. Sr.* also mentions the options in this res¬ 
pect, namely, the heads obtained by a method other titan the actual sacrifice 
or gold models or terracotta imitations. It is significant to note that the S.B.** 
notices these variations but docs not recognise them as options. 

In the Sank. Sr.,* belonging to die R, V,, wc find reference to the five 
sacrificial victims-maii,he-goat, ram, bull and horse. There is also an indication 
of the sacrifice of a hornless goat* for Prajapati or Vgyu as a substitute for the 
sacrifice of the five victims. Vtuiadons* in this practice were followed by different 
^akbds of Uic same school. 

After removing the heads for the purposes of sacrifice, the trunks of the 
victims were thrown into water^ which was used for making the bricks. In the 
earlier texts of the Krsna Yajurveda, wc do not find any specific mention of the 
practice of throwing the trunks into water. The Ap, which b a laic production 

of the Taittiriya School, adopts thb practice wliich evidently shows the influence 
of the other school. 

After the sacrifice of the five victims, there follow a number of ceremo¬ 
nies leading to the preparation of the fire-pan and placing of fire in it. According 


1. grawl I I Ibid, XVi, 15, 16. 

2. fntt t h i ^i ibid, xvi, so, 31 . 

3. amnfit ^ ^ ipmnfir i ibid, xvi. 32. 

3a. S.B. VI. 2. 1. 38, 39. 
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5. snet 4T I Ibid, IX. 23. 5. 
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Bha;ya of Varadatta^uta Anartiya, vol. Ill, p. 24. 
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I Kat. Sr. XVI. 19. 

8. 31^; 1 Ap. Sr. XVI. 8.1. 
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to the Samhitas of the Krsna Yajurveda, T.S. (Brahtoana) and the Sutra$ of the 
Taittlriya School,* the first rite is the Savita offering in which god Savitr is invoked 
to give inspiration for the sacrifice. In tlie S.B. and Kat. Sr., belonging to the 
Sukla Yajurveda School, how'cvcr, we find a minor variation in this procedure; 
here this rite is performed after getting the animals ready for bringing the clay 
and making the spade for digging it.* The spade, acco^ing to the T.S.B.’, is 
made of reed; it is perforated and a fathom long. It is ako ^inted at both 
the ends and is of an undefined length. The Baud. Sr.* provides for a gold 
spade also. 

In the .^p. Sr.*, however, we find the provision for the spade ofirrnit which 
may be sharp at both the ends. The size ot the spade may be a pradfsa or vy^dina 
(a fathom) or an ofatni or of any length. In the S, B.* we find provision for spade 
made of bamboo. It should be spotted and a span or a cubit (an arro’s length) 
in length. It should be sharp on one side or on both sides. TJte Kat. Sr.’ refers to 
the option of gold spade also. But the main provisions in this respect are almost 
the same as in the S,B. It should be of bamboo and should measure a prddesa 
or an aratni* It is significant that in laying down the option of a gold spade we 
find an agreement between the Kat, Sr, and Baud. Sr. 

As regards tlic animals intended for the purpose of bringing the clay, 
we find the provision for two animals, a hoise and an ass in the Samhitas, 
BrShmatias** and the Sutras** of the Krsna Yajurveda. Though in the light of the 


t. T. S. IV. 1.1; K. S, XVIII. 19; M. S, III. 1. ],2. etc.T, S. B. V. 3.1. 
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S.B. and the commentary of Mahidhara, Griffith* opines that the address to 
Ahgiras in the V-S. implies tlic presence of a goat, it is to be noted that the horse 
and ass alone are mentioned specihcally in this text and not the he-goat. This 
is obviously an innovation found in the S.B. In the Sukla Yajurveda 
School, as the evidence of and Kai. shows, we lind three animals, a 
horse, an ass and an aja (he-goat). South of the Ahavaniya, the animals are 
made to stand facing the cast in this order-> first the liorse, then ihe a^ and the 
he-goat respectively. 

In the Sutras^ of the Taittinya School we find that tlic animals arc fastened 
with halters. The evidence of Baud. Sr,* shows that the halter is either of kuia 
or mmjd. 

The Kat, Sr., however, refers to the three animals each tied with a 
paSedaga munja. 

A clay ball* is placed in a rectangular pit in a front (to the cast) of the Aha¬ 
vaniya and then the ground is made even. Halfway between the Ahavaniya and 
the clay ball, he places the ant-hill clay. After the recitation of mantras and the 
GarhapatyaAgni being enkindled, the animals arc taken to the lump of clay. The 
anaddha purusa (the sham man) is to be seen. Then the ant-hill is taken and after 
seeing the clay ball through its liolc, it is placed there. The horse is made to place its 
foot on the clay ball which is then marked with three lines with the spade and is dug 
up with it. Then hrsnajina (black antelope hide) is spread with a lotus leaf,’ on 
which the clay ball is placed/ The comers of the black antelope skin arc tied 
with a ttioTtd munja* and the bundle is placed on the animals widt the recitation 


...1 Baud. Sr.X.2. Cf. Ap. Sr. XVI. 2. I, 2; Vaik- Sr. XXIX/XVflL 1; Sal. Sr. XI. 

1. 12, 13. 

1. Griffith, V.S. XI. 45. 47 Aw, 
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3. brfTRnfl | Kat. 

Sr. XVI. 47. 

4. Baud. Sr. X. 1; Ap. Sr. XVI, 2-1,2. 
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6. Baud. Sr. X. I ; ( Kat. Sr. XVI. 45. 

7. Kat. Sr. XVI. 58, 59, 65, 66. 

8. S.B. VI. 4. I* 7; Kat. Sr. XVI. 66.69. 
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of manhas.^ WhDc brinj^ing the clay, the hc-goat is first* then the ass, and tlic 
horse is the last. The S.B. offers an eitplanadon for this order, “Inasmuch 
as tlic ass does not go first, either in going from here or in coming back from ^ere, 
therefore, the Brahmana and the Ksatriya never go behind the Vaisya or Sudra; 
hence they walk in this order to avoid confusion between good and bad. And, 
moreover, he (the sacrificer) thus encloses those two castes (Vaiiya and Sudra) 
on both sides by the priesthood and nobliity and makes them submissive.* The 
sham man is seen again as before.* The lump of clay, brought by the animals, 
is placed in a fenced place situated to the north of the Ahavaniya fire, having its 
entrance towards the cast,* in a fenced place situated to the north of the Ahavaniya 
having its entrance towards the east. 

The procedure has been described above mainly on the basis of the 
Kat. i>r. where wc find an elaborate account thereof. In the Srauta Sutras of 
tlic K^na Yajurveda School we notice certain variations, besides that which 
pertains to the number of animals required for the purpose of bringing the day. 
According to Baudhayana* and Apastamba*. the horse should proceed firet 
while going to take the clay. Here wc find agreement between the two major 
Schools. But Apastamba' lays down the option tJiat the ass should also proceed 
first if the object is success in a sinful act and victory over enemies {abkieafa). 
Evidently, Apastamba has here in mind a practice mentioned in the T.S.B. (V, 
1.2) which prescribes that the ass should proceed first incase the object is to injure 
enemies. The texts* of the Taittiriya School agree on the point that the clay 


1. S.B. VI. 4.4.5; Kat. 6r, XVI. 79. 

2. voL XLI, pi. Ill; VI. 4.4.13, p. 227. 3m: 
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should be brought on the back of the ass only, as it is considered the carrier of Agni 
whereas in the procedure of the Sukla Yajurveda we fmd that all the animais are 
to be employed for this purpose,* Then again, the Sutras* of the Taitdriya School 
further lay down that gold should be placed in the lioof of the boi^c at one stage 
while digging and taking the clay. 

Making oj tht Ukhd {The Firt-Pan). 

In the Taitdriya School* the making of the fire-pan begins witlt the 
invocarion to Agnt and other dcides like Mitra and Rudras. The various acts 
involved in tltis rile are with a view to winning support, healing and freedom from 
obstacles for the sacrificer. The invocation to Agni and other deities occurs in 
the V.S.* also at the beginning of this rite. 

According to the T.S.B.* armakapala (potsherds from an ancient deserted 
site), iarkard (sand), ajatoma (goat-hair) and h^najinaloma arc to he muted with 
the clay. In the S.B.* of the Sukla School it. has been stated that the water of 
palaia should bf used for working the clay as the paiaia tree s>'mboliscs firmness. 
The provision has been laid down for mixing with clay, goat-hair and three 
kinds of powder-sand of gravel, stone, and iron-rust.^ The Kit. Sr,*, belonging 
to the same school, follows the details of the S.B. 


In the Ap, Sr,* of the Krsna School w'e find greater detail regarding 
the materials to be mixed with clay which are atmakafidiaj bamboo-coal, Hcc- 
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husk, (butca frondosa) /ra/flia'rcsin, sand, all powdered, along with 
and ajaloma, Baudhayana,* however, gives fewer details than Apastamba. 

It is signiheant to notice that the Sutras of tlic Taitiiriya School, on the 
whole, give fuller details in this respect. The evidence shows that hfndjina- 
Itma was exclusively used by the Krsna VajuiA^eda and iron-rust by the Sukla 
Yajurveda School. 

Then the goddess Sinivali, who is described as a beautiful maiden, having 
fair braids (sukap^a), fair head-dress (sukurlra) and as fair-limbed (svaupasa*), 
is invoked to make the clay softer and initiate the preparation of the Ukha 
by placing the clay in the hands of the Great Aditi. 

Sayana gives die following details regarding the shape of the Ukha, on 
the basis of the T.S.B. He says that it should consist of three parts* so 
as to look like three pots placed upon one another* with a chord round tlie neck 
or the junction of the first and second part* to represent symbolically the meet¬ 
ing of the three worlds* and also to make them firm. In the S.B.’ this chord 
has been compared to the rajju or pasa of Varui^a and is made with the 
mantra V.S, XI. 59. There arc four vertical bands representing the Four 
quarters.* The vertical and horizontal belts arc chords intended to strengthen 


1. l Baud. Sr. X. 5; Vaik. Sr. XXIX/ 
XVm. t closely follows Ap. Sr. 
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the Ukha.* Tlic Ukha has been described as siana^ The Taittiriya* School 
favours dvistana evidently because the upper and lower parts simulate hvo breasts. 
Ukhas with four and eight nipples or breast-like parts arc also well known. The 
Taittiriya School also mentions a Ukha with nine comers for the purpose of aMt- 
cara.* But this type is unknown to the Sukla School. 

According to the S.B*., the Ukha should be a span high and a span wide 
at the top. Sayana, commenting on T.S. (V.1.5.)j explains that it should measure 
one pradtsa (approximately 9 ins). Katyayaiia* essentially follows the S.B. 
He further lays down that in case where five animab arc sacrificed it should 
measure 5 prddeSas or 1 ijh’ (djfama). 

Apastamba* prescribes that the Ukha should be cither rectangular or 
round. It should be one span in height, one aratni in width and with a circum¬ 
ference of one vjay&ma. But it may also have different dimensions. Baudlii- 
yana* also follows the same line. 

After considering the details given in the various texts, w'c notice that the 
standard type of Ukha, known to the two major Schools, should be one pradeia 
in length and one praida in width and should consist of three parts, the two 
horizontal and one vertical with a cordon at the junction of the first and second. 

The great significance attached to the Uklia may be known from the fact 
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that It has been described as the head' of the sacrifice in the texts. The S.B.% 
however, describes it as the womb of AgnJ. 

The Asa^a 

In the Samhitas we find the same hyntn* addressed to the njost signi¬ 
ficant brick called asadltd whicli has been conceived, in all the schools, as tlic 
symbol of victory over foes. Evidently this connotation of the was fixed 

before the SathliitM of the different Saklias came into existence. The T,S,B.* 
gives additional details. The term devalakpnantj used to describe the brick, 
.shows that it was engraved with die characteristic mark of the sacrifice. The 
other term ttydlikhita^ used in this connection, has been explained by Sayana as 
Iripun^avadrekba —three lines like the tripunda, the symbol of gods,* by which gods 
defeat the asuras. The Srauta Sutras of Baudhayana, Apastamba and Vaikha- 
nasa preserve thb tradition faithfully.* Tlib brick was prepared by the sacrificcr 
out of the same clay iritli which the Uklia was prepared. The brick should be 
rectangular and tiydlikhild.’’ According to the S.B. also, it should be Uydlikkitd 
and should measure one pada {pddamalri),* 

We find a notable difference between the practices of the two major 
Schoob. In the School of die Suk!a Yajurveda* it b laid down that the brick 
should be prepared by the chief queen or chief wife of the sacrificer. According 
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to the other school, the jajamma himself should prepare it- In the T,S.B. 
there is no direct reference to the maker of the Ukha. But in the Ap. Sr. anti 
Vaik. Sr. the Ukha and the asd^ftd both arc prepared by the sacrificer.^ 

The three visva^^tis bricks which are special ones, marked with three 
lines, arc also prepared, according to the S.B.*, by the sacrlficer out of the same 
clay, Katytiyana* also preserves this tradition. But this method of making these 
bricks is coniined to the Sukla School only. 

Fumigation of the Ukftd md ih SamskSra 

The procedure* for fumigation and samskdra of the Ukha is mentioned 
in all the Samhitas, BrShmanas and Srauta Sfltras. Having dug a wide and 
spacious hole inside a shed* or near the GSrhapaWa,* the UkhS is placed upside 
down on sand.^ Seven balls of horse-dung* or, according to the Baud. Sr ,* 21 
balls of horse-dung and sheep-dung are placed. 

The Adhvaryu fumigates the kiln with the fire taken from the DaksinS 
or Girhapatya hearth.^* The horse-dung is used because of the ct]nation of 
horse with Praj^pati and Agni.’* The number seven in this connection is also 
slgniBcant. The Ukha is conceived as the head of the sacrifice and the head 
should have seven holes through which prana may be infijsed,“ 


1. Ap. Sr. XVI. 1.1, 2: Vaik. Sr. XXIX/XVIII. 1. 

2. S.B. VI. 5. 3,5. 

3. ; Kat. fir. XVI, I OS. 

4. T.S. IV, s.6j K.S. XV[. 5.6- M.S. ll. 7,6; V.S. XI. 57,65; T.S.B. V. 1. 7; fi.B, VI. 5,3,a- 
U, Vt. 5. 4. 1-17; Baud. Sr. X. 6; Ap. St. XVl. 5; Vaik. Sr. XXIX^XVIII. 1; Kat. Sr, 
XVI. Ill ff. 

5. ^4%. ,. Baud. Sr. X. 6. 

6. 3t^ tniSHr4JW I Ap. Sr. xvr, 5. 0. 

7. S.B. VI. 5. 4. 3, 4. 

8. n^:. . ,3Ts^t^iT T. S. B. V. I. 7; S. li. VI. 3. 3. 9; Ap. Sr. XVI. 5.0; Kal. fir. 

XVI. 108 IT; 

9. t * .4vf4nf B ^enfl I Baud. Sr. X. 6. 

Sheep ('p’T) is m:!:it(oncd lo thb connection in ihc Ap, fir. (XVI. 5. 6) and Vaik. Sr, 
(XXTXfXVIII. IThe formir regards thti practice m Ijclonging to aiiothtr sub-school. 
!0. Ap, Sr. XVl. 5. 7; Kat- Sr. XIV, 1 !2, 

1 1, T.S.B. V. I, 7; S.B, VI. 5. 3. 9. 

12. T.S.B, V, 1. 7, . 
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The Agnicayana 

The hole is dug with an invocation to Aditi to avoid injury to earth. 
The UkhS is placed in it in an inverted position*^ with one invcx:ation to the wives 
of gods, as they are supposed to have fashioned it in times of yore. In course 
of fumigation, invocations arc made to gotls like Miira and Vasu. The Ukha 
is then cleansed of the ashes with an invocation to Savitr. Goat’s milk is 
then poured into it* in order to avoid injury to !L The goat’s milk is 
chosen because goal has sprung from the head of Prajapati or Agni and Agni 
would not injure its own scLf, Another explanation is tliat, as the goat eats all 
kind of herbs, its milk is efficacious. 

The Ukha and the asadhh are baked in the same pit.* According to 
the S.B., the mhajyotis bricks are also baked along with them.* 

Incidentally, it is to he noticed that the literary evidence throws light on 
the practice of inverted firing,* 

The Making of the Bricks 

In the Kat. Sr. we find the rules regarding the preparation of other 
bricks after the making of the Ukha and the three viiaajyotis bricks and certain 
other ceremonies like fumigation of the Ukha, The bricks of the first, lliird 
and fifth layers are marked witli three lines and those of the remaining ones, 
i,c. second and fourth, with unlimited lines.* Then they arc baked/ 

Apastamba* lays down that after the diksa the sacrificer performs the 
ceremony of making the bricks which are padamatri, aTatnmStrij urvasthimatri 
and anukamairi. They ore marked with three lines and are so baked as to 
become reddish. They should not be broken, black or spotted. 


1. Infr.!, fn. 5. 

2. T.S.B. V. 1.7; S.B, VI. 5. 4. J ff. 

3. T.S. IV, 1. 6; T.S.B. V. 1. 7. 

4. S.B. VI. 5. 4. 4, B, 9. 


5. 3nfrisriT44t[Tl^ (aw - Say an a) S.B, VI. 5. 4. 4. 

6. l Kal. Sr, xvi. 124. l ibid, XVI. 125. 

7. *11% 1 Ibid, XVI. 126. 

8. *P^, ..Ap, Sr. XVI. 13.5-‘ * 

I Ibid, XVI. 13.6. I Ibtd, XVI. 13.7 "FTf ^ 

I Ibid, XVI. 13,9. 
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m 

V'aikhanasa^ refers to caturasrd bricks and Satya^dba*, to both caturasra 
and man^ahftakS. Other details arc the same as in the Ap, Sr. 

'tif 

According to the S.B.,* 10800 bricks arc required for ali the five layers. 
The evidence of Katyayana,* however, shows that the number of lokampmd 
(vpacc filler) bricks is not fixed and, as such, the total number of bricks may vary, 

Agni-Upddhdna and Agnidkdrana 

After the fumigation and the samskarti of the Ukha follow the rites of Agni- 
Upadhana including the taking of the Ukha to the ceyanadeia (area of the 
fire altar). All these rites are performed with a view to place Uic fire into die fire¬ 
pan. These rites, in their essential form, have been prescribed in the Samhit5s.* 

In the Brahmanas we find further elaborations. The T.fS.B. prescribes 
tbe^i^i or the initiation or consecration ceremony with six mantmi* identified 
witli six seasons. It is further stated that the consecration takes place with seven 
maittfos for the metres arc seven.’ Say ana explains that this rite should be 
pciformed with a homa.* 

... , In the S.B. and Kat. Sr.* there b provision for dik^d more than otrcc. 
The initiation starts on the day of the new moon*", Lc. a week after the making of 
the Ukha. It starts with the offering of an animal cake (PaiupurodS^a) to 
Vaisvanara on tw'clvc pot-sherds'* and imposes upon the sacrificer a particular 
discipline that he must not sleep upon a couch nor cat flesh nor do sexual 
intercourse.’* According to the 6.B., tliis is tlie first dik^d but it is not a dVtsd 

1. Vaik. Sr. XXIX/XVIIL 11. 

2. Sat. Sr. XI. 5. 18, 

3. S,B.E„ vol. XLI, pi, iV, p. 22 fn. 1.. 

4. ^ I Kflt. Sr. XVII, 162, 

5. T.S. IV, L 9,10; IV. 2. 2,3; K..S. XVI. 7. 10, I9j M,S. 11. 7. 8,10; V.S, XI, 66-82; XII. 
1-29; XII. 31-43. 

6. T.S.B. V, I. 9. 

7. H*3‘h5:?f5Tirftr T.S.B. V. l. 9; K. S, B> XIX. 10; M, S. B. III. 1. 9 

8. etc. (Sayana on T,S. IV. 1. 9), 

9. S.B. VI, 6. 1. 1; Kat. Sr XVI. 127. 

10. S.B. VI. 2.2.26; Kat Sr. XVI. 127. 

11. S.B, VI. 2. 1.35; Kat. Sr. XVI. 128. 

12. S.B. VI. 2. 2. 39. 
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in the regular sense because the sacrificcr docs not possess a girdle or black ante¬ 
lope hide.* Of that animal he should offer no sams^ojus^. The real Msa Is 
discussed in the S. B. [VI. 6) afterwards. It consists of a triple offering, a cake 
to Agni-Visnu on 11 sherds, one to VaiiTOnara on 12 pot-sherds and a pap for 
the Adityas,* 

Katyayana* closely follows the 5. B. and mentions the first dtk^S consis¬ 
ting of a Palupuro^Sia to Vaiivanara. But he permits meat eating and sleeping 
on a couch, under certain special circumstances.® 

Among the Sutras of the Taittiriya School, Baudhayana* meniions only 
one diksa consisting of the triple offering to Agnt-Visnu, Vaiivanara and Aditi 
with the sbt tnatitTus of the X-S- Apastamba and Vaikhanasa, both of whom 
allude to the practice of the Vajasancyins, show strong influence of itiis School. 
Like the Vajasancyins, they^ prescribe the first or the preparatory' one ^consis¬ 
ting of the PaSupuroda^a to Vai^anara and the second or the real one consisting 
of the triple offering. They also mention that the Uklia is to be filled for one 
year and the dtksd is to be performed on the Srd, fitlt or 12th day.* 

In the Sank. Sr. we only find the second dik§d. In certain cases, a fourth 
oblation to Aditi and a fifth to Sarasvati or guests (Atitlii) arc also to be offered.' 

The Vai^vanara cake*" is a peculiar feature of the diksa of the Agnicayana 
only and is conspicuous by its absence in other Soma sacrifices. 


[. Ibid. 

2. S. B. VI. 2. 2.38- 

3. S,B. VI. 2. 1. 35-36. Eggeling in lih note has evidently confused this dlk?a with the first 

one and has ovorUioIted the word in the first. S.B.E, vol. pt. Ill, p. 247. 

Saynna, howev'er, explains the ivord 'purvadlksa* as ?r*nnTTf^^ Tmr ^nsi= t.hi r*ifd 

he. the commencement or the preliminary of dlLu (on S-B. VI. 2.2. 39). 

4. Kit. Sr. XVI. 25, 26. * 

5. Ibid, XVI. 29. 

6. Baud. Sr, X. 12. 

7. Ap. Sr. XVI. 8. 7, 8, 9: Vaik. Sr. XXIX/XVIU. 5, 6. 

8. Ap. Sr. XVI. 9. 1; Vaik. Sr. XXIX/XVIII. 6. 

9. 4441 l Sink. Sr. IX. 24. 2. 

9^4514411 <f4iT: »TT!f4^ ) I Ibid, IX. 24. 4^. 

10- For the oflhipe of the Vaisvanara cake, see also Baud. Sr. X. 12; Ap. Sr. XVI. 8,12J Vaik. 
Sr. XXIX/XVIII. 6. I 
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Excavations at K^oaJambi 


The kindling of the fire in the pan requires munjd and the special Samidha 
which has been described as ICdmuki (of vaikankatif audumbari, 

samimqyit paldSi and esvattfii etc.^ The kindUng sticks arc not to be cut by an 
axe. Apastamba and Vaikhanasa prescribe the samidha of Tiivaka in connection 
with abhieSra* It is significant to notice that the wood of Tihaka is used in 
building the Tupas in the Sycnayaga which is an Abhiedra rite. 

If by chance, the fire-pan breaks, there is a provision for Prdjaicitlifi 
involving its restoration by the same-sherds. 

The fire Is maintained in the Ukha. A golden round plate (/faimi?) 
sewn into the dark white hair of an antelope skin is worn by tire sacrificer round 
the neck so that it hangs upto the navel/ According to the T.S.B., litc gold repre¬ 
sents brilliance and the Kj^mjiaa priestly glory.* The Ukha with Agni is 
carried on a specially prepared seat [Asandi)^ one span high, one cubit—arm's 
length wide and provided with feet and board which arc four-cornered, by means 
of a netting The sacrificer is required to carry' about the Agni every 

day for a period of one year after the initiation, if he desires to derive the full 
benefit of the initiation ceremony’. During that period he is required to per¬ 
form every morning the rite of Visnukrama and Vatsapra*. 

The S.B. lays dow'n that only for one half of the year he performs the 
Visrut-stridcs, and for the odier half he w'orships the fire w'ith the Vatsapra.* 
After Vatsapra we find the MusfikaTa^a ceremony in the Ap.Sr, with prayers 
for the protection, preservation and strength of the Ukha.** 

The T.S.B. and the S.B. give details regarding the driving about of tlic 


1. T.S.B V. ].9j S.B. Vt. 6. 3. 6, Baud. Sr. X. |2; Ap. Sr. XVI. lO; Vaik. Sr. XXIX/ 
XVIII. 12; Kac Sr- XVI. 13V13i 

2. I Ap. St. XVI. 10. 2; Vaik. Sr. XXIX/XVill. 7. 

3. T.S.B. V, I.IO; Ap. Sr, XIV. 10.4, 5. 

4. S.B. VL 7.1, ff; Kat. Sr, XVI. 146. 

5. T.S.B. V. 1. 10. 

6. S.B. VI. 7. I. 12 If; Kat. Sr. XVI. 147. 

7. S.B. VI, 7. 1. 19, 

e, I I Ap. Sr. XVI. 11.6.7; Cf Kat. Sr, XVI, 13. 6. 

9. S.B. VI. 7. 4. IL 
10, Ap. Sr. XVI. II. 10 IT. 
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Tke Agnkajfona 

Ukliya-Agni m a chariot, whose creaking is to be avoided as it is considered 
dcmoniaca].‘ Katyayana^ includes the driving about of the Agnl in die Vani- 
vahaiia ceremony. Tlie ashes from the Ukha are thrown either into water or 
elsewhere.* 


The Building of iht Garkapalyn Hearth 

The building of the Garhapatya has been prescribed at this stage by the 
Saihhitas (Brahmanas)* and the Srauta Sutras* of the Krsna Yajurveda School 
as also the S.B.* and the Kat.Sr.’ belonging to the Sukla Yajurveda. The essential 
elcmente of the rites arc the same in both the Schools. 

According to the T.S.% a prayer to Yama is first addressed for asking from 
him a place for the sacrifice. In the Sukla Yajurveda School*, however, v/c find 
the ad^tional details concerning the sweeping of the ground vAth paldia branch, 
which has been incorporated later on in the Ap.^^r. and Vaik.Sr. belonging to the 
Krsna Yajurveda.^® But in them we also find the option of sami branch for the 
paldsa branch. 

Then there is a provision for spreading sand and saline soil on the site of 
the G&rhapatya In the T.S-B.*' In the Ap.Sr. and Vaik.Sr.of this School, and also 
in the S.B. and Kat. Sr. of the other school, there is a provision for spreading 21 
stones round the site. The S.B,, however, docs not specify the number.** 

As regards the siac of the Garhapatya, we do not find any mention in 
the T.S.B. But in the S.B. and also in the Sutras of the Krsna School wc find 


]. T.S.B. V. 2. 2; S,B. VI. S. I 

2. l Kat, Sr. XVl. !9L 

3. Ibid. XVI, 192, 193. 

4. T.S.B. V. 2. 3; K.S.B- XX I; M.S.B. HI. 2. 3. 

5. Baud. 3r. X. 19; Ap. Sr. XVII. 14, 15. Viiik. Sr. XXIX/XVill. 12. 

6. s.B. va. I.IA 

7. Kat. Sr. XVII. 3. 

e. T.S. IV. 2. 4; T.S.B. V, 2, 3. 

9, S.B. Vll. I. l. l. Kat, Sr. XVll, 3, 

10. WlWraPIT , Ap. Sr. XVI, 14. l; Vaik. Sr, XXIX/'XVIII. 12. 

n. ftwurr ^ T.S.B. V. 2.3, 

12. S3. VII. 1. 1.6-13; Ap. Sr. XVI. 14. 1*4; Vaik. Sr. XXIX/XVIII. 12; Kat. Sr. XVIL 6, 7. 
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details about its shape and size also. The S.B. and the Kat. Sr. lay do\vn that it 
should be circular^. It should measure one fathom in diameter®. The Ap.Sr. and 
Vaik.Sr. also prescribe* the same shape but in the former, there is the option* of 
rectangular shape also. According to these two texts, it should measure one 

.\J1 the texts agree that there should be 21 bricks in tlvc Garhapatya 
hearth; 4 bricks arc laid dov^m in the middle, 2 in front, 2 behind and 13 lokam- 
pmir in the remaining space.* Katyayana, however, prescribes that the four 
bricks in the middle should be bThatis and the other 4 bricks (2 in front and 2 
behind) should be aTdkabfhath.'* According to the S.B, and Kat. Sr., these 
four bricks should be laid tiraici^ (running crosswise from north to south)*. 
.Apastamba provides the option of laying them smiui (running in one direction) 
also.* Vaikhanasa mentions only samicid'* All these bricks arc laid down with 
mantras and are made firm by mortar,’'* 

In the T.S.B., the Ap. Sr. and the Vaik. Sr., it is laid down that he, who 
piles the Garhapatya for the first time, should build up in five layers, one who 
piles for the second time, in three layers, and one who piles for the third time, in 
one layer only.’* 

But the §, B. favours the building of the Garhapatya only in one 
layer’* and disapproves the practice of building it in three layers.’* Katyayana 
follows the S.B. but at the same time he makes the building of Garhapatya citi 
in three layers optional’*. Thus, we find that the texts of the Sukla Yajurveda 


1, 3.B. Vll. 1. I, 12; 51^) Kat, Sr. XVII. 5, 

2 , Infra, fns. 3, 4. 

3, Ap. Sr, XVI, 14. 1; Vaik. Sr, XXIX/XVIII. 12, 

4, I Ap. Sr. XVI. 14. 1. 

5, l Ap. Sr. XVI. )4. t; Vaik, Sr, XXIX/XVIII. 12. 
S, Supra, p. 157 fh, 12. 

7. Kat, Sr. XVII. S. 

8. S.B. VIF. I, 1. 18; Kat. Sr. XVII. 8. 

9. Ap. Sr. XVI. 14. 6. 

10. Vaik. Sr. XXIX/XVTII. 12. 

11. T.S.B. V. 2. 3. 

!2, T.S.B. V. 2. 3; Ap. Sr, XVI. 15. 1-4; Vaik. Sr, XXIX/XVIII. !2. 

13. S.B. VII. 1, 2. 15.* 

14. Ibid. 

15. Kat, Sr. XVII. 22. 
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School generally preferred the practice of building the Garhapatya hearth in 
one layer only. 

On the complctbn of the Garhapatya, a prayer Is recited, according to 
the T.S.B.*, for uniting the Agni that was before and that which is in the fire-pan. 
This symbolises the unity of the kingly power and the priestly power which arc 
afterwards separated. 

There are fuller details in the S.B * of tlic rites performed on the com¬ 
pletion of die Garhapatya. The Ukhyagni is put into the Garhapatya with 
the mantras (V. S. XII. 57-60). The Ukha Is filled with saud wliich repraents 
VaiSvanara and is removed from die netting. Milk is then poured into it 
so tiiat the human head may be placed into it later, and then it is heated. 

Next comes the rite of placing, in a self-made cleft or hole, three black 

bricks dried by rice-husk fire in the quarter of Nirrti (south) after going 
away from the actual place of the sacrifice. This rite symbolises the driving out 
of the evil. On this occasion no Sudadohas arc recited. The sacrificcr throws 
away the nettings, the sling of the gold plate, the seat and the two pads and on 
return, he worships the fire.* 

Preparation of Ute Ground Jot the Fire Altar 

The preparation of the ground for the fire altar has been prescribed in 
all the texts. Tlic sacrificial ground is demarcated by stones.* And then oxen 
arc yoked to plougli the ground. The plough is made of udumbara wood. 
We find a general agreement among the texts’ iliat the number of oxen should 
be six or twelve, but the S.B., Kat. Sr. and Ap. Sr. also give the option of 24.’ 


1. T.S.B. V. 2. 4. 

3. T.S,B, V. 2. 4;S.B. VII,2. 1. I ff. Baud. Sr.X. 19; Ap. Sr, XVI. 16; Vaik. Sr. XXIX,'X 
VIII, 14; Kat. Sr. XVII. 23. 

4. S,B. VII. 2. 1. 15; Ap Sr. XVI. IS; Vaik. Sr. XXIX/XVIII, 14. 

5. S.B. VII. 2. 1. 18. 

6 S B VH» 2.2. 9» 

?' T.S. IV. 2. 5; K.S., XVI. U-I3; XIX. 3,4; M.S. HI. 2.5; Kap.S. XXXII. 5,6; T.S.B. V. 
2. 5,6; K.S.B. XX. 2,3; S.B. VII. 2. 2.2 IT; Baud- St. X. 24 IT; Ap. Sr, XVI. 1B*19; Vaik. 
Sr. XXIX/XVIII. 15; Kat. Sr. XVII. 31 fT, 

8. 4 4n S.B. Vll. 2.2.6; K5l. Sf. XVII. 33; Ap. Sr. XVI. 18. 5, 
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Here it is obvious that the Ap. Sr., belonging to the Taittiriya School, ha.s adop¬ 
ted the practice of the Sukla Yajurveda SchooL The cordage of tlie plough, 
according to the S.B. and Kat. Sr., consists of muSja grass triply twisted.* 

In the .^p. ^r. and Vaih. Sr. it is prescribed that a pit should be dug and 
filled with water for tlie oxen to drink.* According to the S. B. and the Kat. Sr., 
only the body of the altar should be ploughed*. On the other liand, the Sutras* 
of the Krsna Yajurveda School require the ploughing of other parts of the 
ground also. 

The S.B. lays down that after ploughing the ground, a bunch of darbha 
grass is placed in the middle of the fire altar, and offering of ghee is made and 
Jarfuls of water are poured on the ploughed ground with an udumbatayAT. The Kat. 
Sr. closely follows the S.B. In the T.S.B., however, we find no mention of water¬ 
ing the ground at this stage. Baudhayana who belongs to that school docs 
not prescribe this. But a Sutra* in the Ap. Sr. and Vaik, Sr. suggests that this 
practice was adopted by the Krspa Yajurveda School as well. 

Then various kinds of herbs and seeds arc so^vn. The S.B.* associates 
these herbs with Soma. In the T.S.^ the o^a^is are dtscribed as somasati and 
SQmafajnl and there is a dialogue between them and their king Soma. This 
text* further lays down that seeds of seven domestic and seven wild plants 
should be sown. Apastamba* gives a detailed list of these herbs. The seven 
domestic plants are /j7a, masa^ vnhi, yava^ priyang\t^ ana and godhumn. The 
seven wild ones arc vtnUf ^amaka, nipam, jartiin^ gavtdkuka^ markaiaka and gur- 
muta or kalatika. After this, the ^.B.‘* prescribes the buying of Soma which is 


1. S.B. VII. 2. 2. 3; Kat. Sr. XVII. 32. 

2. I Ap. Sr. XVI. la. 2,3; Vailt. Sr. XXIX/XVMI. 15, 

3. S.B. VII. 2, 2. 8; anenfrr*^. .. Kat. Sr. XVII, 35. 

4- tt etc. Baud. Sr, X. 25; Ap. Sr. XVI. 19. 4; Vaik. Sr. XXIX/ 

xvm. 16. 

5. Ap, Sr, XVI. 19.10; Vaik. Sr. XXfX/XVIII. 16. 

6. .. . S.B. Vlf. 2. 4. 26. 

7. T.S. IV. 2,6. 

8. Ibsd. 

9. Ap. Sr. XVr. 19.13,14. 

10. S.B. VII. 3, 1. 2-4. 
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intended to interlink the Soma sacrihcc with the performance of the fire ceremo¬ 
nies. In the T.S.S as already noticed, the Qsadkis are described as 
and somarajm but there is no specific mention of the Soma. Then sand* is 
scattered on the Garhapatya and the Ahavaniya. The T.S.B.* prescribes 
the spreading of gravel {iarkotS)- Apastamba^ Says down diat sand should 
be scattered on the area of the Ahavaniya and this area should be enclosed 
by sarkara. Then clod-bricks*, known as yaju^matij are taken from outside the 
Vedi- 


The Uitaravedi 

A square mound or the Uttaravedi, measuring a jntga (86 ahgalaSf 
7 ft, Indian or 5,25 ft. English) or 40 ft. (Indian) on each side, is thrown up in the 
middle of the body. The clod-bricks arc placed in the mound of the Uttaravedi. 
Then sand, rcpresc.iting seeds, is spread on it, which symbolises womb. 
Afterwards, the whole body is covered with while sand, which is unnumbered 
and unlimited. Thus, the whole body is made level with the Uttara¬ 
vedi. But this sand is not spread on the area of the wings and the tail. After 
levelling the sand, a horse or an ox is led about the altar* which is to be 
mounted from the middle of the body.* After tliis starts the building of the 
first layer. 


The First Layer 


The first layer contains a lotus-leaf* in the centre of the body of the altar, 


1. Supra, p. ItfO. 

2, TO ?t?ft TO ^ . .T. S. B. V. 2,6. 


3, STTtT: firftTT T.S.B. V. 2.6. 

4- Ap. Sr. XVI. 20.9. 

3, S.B. VI!.' 3.L3, 14. 

6. S.B. VII. 3.1. 27, 28; S. B. E. Vo!. XLIII; pt. IV, p. !. fn.; Kat. Sr. XVII. 7J, 

alsoT, S. IV. 2.7; K.S. XVI. H; M. S, II. 7.14; VS. XII. 102-113; Xlil. 3-2l;T,S.B; 
V. 2. 5; Ap. Sr. XVI. 20. 8; Vaik. 8r. XXIX/XVllI,. 16; Sat. Sr. XI. 7. 54, 


7, 8. B. Vn. 2. 2. 17. 

8 T 5 IV, 2.8; K. .S. XVI. 15; V. S. XIII. 2; T.S. B, V.2. 6.5; K. S. B. XX. S; M. S. B, III. 
2.6;k B. Vlf. 4.1.7; Baud. Sr. X. 30; Ap. Sr. XVI. 22.2; Vait Sr. XXIX,.XVIII. 17; Sat. 
Sr. XI. 7.18; Ka*. Sr. XVII. 73. 
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with a gold plate’ upon, it and a gold man* on the latter. There arc two ladles’, 
one of kirsmaiya placed in the south and the other of udumhara in the north. 
The svajramdlTna* (naturally perforated brick) lies dose to the gold man, widt 
dursestakd or fresh green durua*^ grass placed upon it. After placing a number of 
special bricks, the most important brick asd^d* is placed and then a itunjifl’ 
(tortoise), ulBhhaia-mmah* (mortar and pestle), the Ukha* and the victim's 
heads’® respectively. Then a mimbcr of other bricks’* arc spread on the first 
layer. And finally Uie tvhole body of the altar is covered with puri^a and sand.'® 

On e.\amimng the list of bricks, some striking features revealing t!tc gradual 
evolution and growing complc-xity of this ritual present themselves to us. This 


3. 


4. 


5. 


1. T. S. rV. 2.0; V. S. XIII. 3; T. S. B. V, 2.7.1; K. S, B. XX- 5; M, S. B, HI. 2.6; !^. P, VI!. 
4.1.10; Baud, Sr. X. 30; Ap, Sr. XVI, 22,3; Voik. Sr. XXlXtXVIIl. 17; .Sai. Sr. XI. 7 20* 
Kat. Sr. XVII. 74. 

2, T, S. IV. 2.8; V. S. XIII. 4; T. S. B. V. 2,7.2; K, S. P. XX. 5; M. S. B. HI. 2 6- S B 
VII. 4 1.15; Baud. Sr, X, 30; Ap, Sr. XVI. 22.3; Vaik. Sr. XXlXiXVllI. 17; Sat. Sr. 
X!. 7. 21; Kar. S*. XViI. 75. 

T, S. IV, 2.0; V. S. XII!. 14; T. S. F. V. 2.7.3; K. S. P. XX. 5; M. S. B, III. 2.6* S. B 
VII. 4.1,37; Baud. Sr. X. 30; Ap. Sr. XVI. 22. 4,5; Vaik. Sr, XXIX/XVIIT. 17: Saf. Sr. 
XI. 7. 24, 25; Kat. Sr, XVII. 63-86. 

T. S. IV. 2.9; V. S. Xlll. 16; T. S. P. V. 2.8.1; K. S. B. XX, 6; M. S, B. Ill, 2.G; S. B, 
Vn. 4.2.1; Baud, Sr. X. 31; Ap, Sr. XVI. 23.1; Vaik, Sr, XXIX/XVIII. 17; Sat. Sr. XI. 
7.28; Kat. Sr. XVII. B7, 

T. S. IV. 2. 9; V, S. XIII, 20; T. S. B, V. 2,8.3; K. S. B. XX. 5; M. S. B. III. 2.6; S. B. 
VII. 4,2.11; Baud. Sr. X. 32; Ap. Sr. XVI. 24.1; Vaik. Sr. XXIX/XVITI. 17; Sat. Sr XI 
7.32; Kat, Sr. XVII. 90. 

6. T. S. IV. 2,9; K. S. XV. 16; M. S. II. 7.16; V. S, XIII. 26; T. S. B. V. 2. B3‘ K S B 

XX. 6; M. S, B, III. 2.7; S. B. VIH. 4.2.32 fT; Baud. Sr. X. 32; Ap. Sr. XVI 24 12- Vaik 

Sr. XXIX/XVllI. 17; Sat. Sr. XI. 7.40; Kat. Sr. XVII. 100. 

7. T. S. IV. 2.9; V. S. XlII. 27; T. S. B. V. 2.8.5; K. S. B, XX 7; M. S. B. Ill, 2.7- S. 8. 
VII. 5.1.1 ff; Baud. Sr. X 33; Ap, Sr. XVI. 25,1; Vaik. Sr. XXlX/XVlIl. 17; .Sar Sr 
Xr, 7.41,42; Kit. S~. XVII, 99. 

ft. T. S. IV. 2.9; V. S. XIII. 33; T. S. B, V. 2. 0; K. S. B. XX. 7- M S B HI 2 7- S B 
VII. 5.1.12; Baud Sr. X. 33; Ap. Sr. XVI. 26. M; Vaik. Sr. XXIX/XVIll Ib ' SaL .Sr 
.\l, 7.43, 44; Kat. Sr. XVII. 102. 

9. T. S. IV. 2.9; V. S, XIII. 34; T. S. B, V. 2.9.1; K. S. B. XX 7; M. S. fl. III. 2.7- S. B. 
\ II. .5.1. 35; Baud. Sr. X. 33; Ap. Sr, XVI. 26. 8; Vait. Sr, XXlX/XVIII 19' Sat Sr XI 

7.4S IT; Kat. Sr. XVH. 103. . • ■ ai- 

Infra^ pf 167, 

Intna^ p* 170* 

12. Ap. Sr. XVI- 34.6. 

UtfeWcTTR*! I Kat. Sr, XVII, 131-133. 
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The Agmcayana 


\m 

is clearly visible in the Krei;|ia Yajurveda School. The manUas of the T.S.’, in 
this context, arc associated with 7 bricks— ssaysmM'ma^ iurmslakat esajka^ rtlalmk^ 
apa^hi pTanahhft and apanahhjX. The T.S.B.* mentions 7 bricks~JtMyflflmdtf^(5, 
d&mtsUikS.^ a^adha (/pfdfiiAitd), {samy&t^y pTambkrtj apdnabhjl sjA chanda^yd. 

But here we find chaada^d in place of however, there is no direct 

reference to retafysiL The K,S.B*, raises this number to 9 by adding dviyajus 
and rtatyd. The M.S.B*. adds two more names to tliis list-riinayw/w and 
lakamprnd. The Baud. Sr*., by adding hiranyiftakd, man^kflakdt virajOf sayuja and 
samydni, raises the number to 16. The Vaik. Sr*, omits rtajyd and chandasyd 
from the list of Ap. Sr. but adds spanabhfL 

Tlic order of bricks often differs in the Krspa School, For instance, tht 
dvlyajus is mentioned just before afSdhd in the M.S.B. but before rtfab^ik in 
K.S.B. Similarly, rtaxyd is mentioned after asa^d in Baudhayana but before it 
in Apastamba * 

The texts of theSukla Yajurveda School show uniformity in the number, 
names and order of bricks. The V.S*. reveals 10 names of bricks— svayamdtfnd, 
duTve^iakdt dmyayts^ rtta^ik^ mhajyolis^rtaiiyd^asddiid, apa^d, chanda^d and prdnabhrt. 
The S.B. and the Kat. Sr. adopt this very order and add hkampT^d * which 
occurs for the first time in the M.S. of the Krena School from which it appears 
to have been borrowed. Katy^ana, however, includes the chandasyds in the 
apa^&s but this is a minor difference.'* 

Comman Bucks aj the Two Schools^ their Pfunihers and Placing 

The common bricks" of the two schools are snayomdtmd, durpestaka^ Bsd0id^ 


1. T.S. IV. 2.9; IV. 3.1—3. 

2. T.S.B. V. 2.8.1, 3; V. 2.10.1, 2, 6. 

3. K,S.B. XX. 6,9. 

4. MS.B. 111. 2.6—B. 

5. Baud. Sr. X. 30—36. 

6. Vaik. Sr. XXiX/XVIII. 17—20. 

7. Supra, p. 162. 

8. V.S, XIII. 2. 3, 4, 14, 16. 20, 24, 26. 27, 33, 34, 53. 

9. S.B.VII.4.J 7,10,ll,I5,37;Vn.5.1. 1.12,35; VII. 5.2.40,41; VIII. 1.1,1,2; VIII. 1.4. 11. 
Kit. Sr. Xv^l. 73, 74, 75. 87, 90, 100, 102, 103, 127. 

10. Kat. Sr. XVII. 124. 

11. Supra, p. 162 Oil. 1-9. 
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prambhrl, and tttahsik. The myamaixnd was the central brick of the body. 

The Qfs^d was placed after some bricks in front (lo the cast) of the central biick. 
The position of rttaluik is not fixed. According to the Sukla School, it was placed 
after the dviyajus and before the visvajyods^ rtaiyd and asd4hd. f n the K.S.B. and also 
in the Sutras of the Krsna Yajurveda, there is no uniformity regarding its placing. 
However, it was placed at some stage before the placing of the as&ihd. But the 
M.S.B. of the Krsna School offers an exception. Here the retahsik lias been mentioned 
after the The evidence of the T.S.B-, Baud. Sr., S.B. and Kat, Sr, reveals 

that in both the schools out of 50 pranabkrt bricks four sets of ten bricks each 
arc placed oi> the four diagonals of the body and the fifth set is laid dowm round the 
svayamalrnd. The 15 apa.iyds in groups of five each are laid down in the cast* 
south and west (along the fringes of the body). The other 5 apasyds which 
arc taken to be diaadasyds also (S.B., Kat, Sr., Vaik. Sr.), are laid down in the 
north,* 


The cumulative evidence of die texts shoH's that after placing the special 
bricks, mentioned abov'c, the remaining space was to be filled with the hkampfnds 
which were required to be placed on the wings and the tail also. This brick 
has, however, not been mentioned in the T,S.B. and the K,S, But a mantra of 
the latter reveals the name lokamprnd^. 

The brick, called apdaabhfPt occurs only in the majority of the texts of the 
Krsna School, the T.S.B,, M.S.B., Baud. 6r. and Vaik. Sr. It finds no mention in 
the texts of the Sukla School. Thus, it is clear that it was confined to the Krsna 
School. 


We have already noticed that lokamprad appears only in the M.S.B, 
of the Ktsna Yajurveda School. But, besides the Sutra of that School, the S.B. 
and Kat. Sr. of the Sukla School also accept it. 

The case of dsiyajus* reveals anew feature. It is mentioned in the M.S.B, 
and K.S,B. of the Krsna School. This name occurs in the Baud. Sr. but Apastamba 
and Vaikhanasa omit it. On the other hand, in the Sukla School*, this brick 


t. Supra, p. !62 fns. I -S. 

2. K.S. XVI. 19. 

3. Supra, p. 162. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid. 
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coatitiues right from the V.S. and S.B. down to the Ot. Sr. Similarly, 
occurs in the K.S.B. and is accepted by Baudhayana and Apastamba, but is left 
by Vaikhanasa. However, it continues in the Sukla School throughout—in the 
V.S., S.B. and Kat. Sr. 

Some importatd Brkks and their Signipesiwe 

The significance of thcasd^a has already been discussed. It has been 
identified with earth, speech and vital airs in the S.B.* Mer putting this brick 
the sacrificcr conquers his enemies. Its placing, thus, involves an element of 
magical operation.* The T..S.B.* refers to it as deM^m and iydlikkUd and 
associates it with the support received by the gods in their contest with the Asuras. 

The ssayamalr^d* or the naturally perforated brick is placed in the 
centre of the fii-st layer of the body. In thcmaafrii of thc T.S*., it has been invoked 
as vyatasoalf (spacious), prathassatt {prthuldm), bkiimitfatit visvadhdyd {sissa^a 
bkuoanasyj dkarlrt). It is desired that the earth may be supported and the world 
may not be harmed. The brick is naturally perforated in order to permit the 
breath of cattle and of the sacrificer to pass and also to reveal tlic heaven. Commen¬ 
ting on the T.S.B., Sayana' explains that this brick should be a small sarkara 
stone with peribrations (man-made or natural). The brick is compared with 
earth. The horse is made to sniff it and thereby it bestows breath upon it. 

According to the S.B.*, the hayamdtrna symbolising food and breath » 
placed on the gold man and thus these two are placed dose to the man. This 


1. Ibid. 

2. S.B. VH. 4.2.3 U34. 

3. firmer 4f*Trw*ti Ibid, VII. 4,2,33. 


"X* S B V 2 8 

5 . ri IV. 2.9; K.S, XVI. t6; M,S. li. 7, 16j V.S. Xill. i6; S.B.VH, 4.2,4; Baud. Sr. X. 31; 
Ap. Sr. XVI. 23; V:uk Sr. XXIX/XVIII. 17; Kat. Sr. XVIl. 98. 


6. T.S. IV. 2.9. . _, 

7. s T *ti^H i *rr l sayana on 

T.S.B. V. 2J; p. 269. 

8. i ^ xir(nti-WHi*i4d|M4Nird finr4?fif?d t 

VII, 4.2,1. I hi'iIi ^ 

Ibid, VII. 4. 2. 2. 
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brick is the foundation of the altar-site or the body of Prajapatl in the task 
of its restoration.' The Sutras of both the Sukla and Krsna Schools have 
preserved this tradition.* It is encircled by 10 prd^bkrt bricks.* 

Tiien according to the texts* of both the Schools^ the dSrva brick, i.e. fresh 
green durvd grass, Is placed on the svi^atnair^d. Apastamba*, howcvcTj lays down 
that the daivd should be taken along with the clod. 

The two rda^iks are conceived as the seed-shedding bricks, representing 
the two worlds.* According to the S.B., these two are laid down in front of the 
dviyajus which is in front of the central brick (iuayamdimd). Katyayana also 
prtscribes tlie laying down of two such bricks in tliis w-ay.^ But in die Krsiiia 
Yajurveda School*, the T.S. and the Baud. Sr. refer to only one relalistk brick, 
Apastamba* provides for one or even two. 

The S.B.'* identifies the five groups of 50 prdnab/ifis with the bestowing 
of breath on the five victims. The five groups are associated with Viriisiha, 
Eharadvaja, Visvamitra, Jamadagni and Visvakarma.’* 

The fifteen apa^dff associated with water, arc compared to thunderbolt. 
They arc laid down because water has floivn out of the victims* heads**. In tlic 
T.S.B.** they are compared to cattle and seed, and arc placed so that fire may not 
bum excessively. 


1. ^ sjwrfir Nw t 

IbUl, VTI. 4.2.3. ^ 

2. Baud. Sr. X. 31; Ap. Sr. XVJ. 23.1; Vait. Sr. XXIX/XVIII. 17; Kat. Sr XVI 98 

3. S.B. VIII, ].!,+ ff; S.8.E. vcl. XLIV, pt. IV, p. 2 fti. 

4. Supra, p. 162. 

5. , . i Ap. Sr. xvi. 24. h 

6. arq- i fifr ^ .. i S.B. Vli. 4. 2. 22. 

7. S.B. Vil. 4.2. 22-24; Kat Sr. XVH. 94. 

8. T.S. IV. 2, 9; Baud, Sr. X. 31. 

9. Ap. Sr. XVI. 24, 3-5. 

10. 3rfTT(l%l: 9?jaTS3KiTTf?n S.B. VIII. t. 1,2, 

11. T.S,B. V, 2. 10; S. B. VIII. l.l. G fF. 

12. maTrTr Sj. vil 5 2 40 

13. T.S3. V. 2. 10. ’ ' ’ 
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The drtiyajus is conceived as the human form of the saciificcr and the 
gold man is his divine form. It is placed close to the gold man to the east of 
it on the spine. It is also placed near the durvestakd in order to join breath >vith 
breath.* 


The vihfaJyQlis means literally the ‘all light brick'. It has been identified 
with Agni and progeny. The §.B. prescribes that it should be laid close to the 
relahfik bricks.* 

The Placing of the Ukkd 

The Ukha is described in the T,S,B.* as the light of lights. It is 
filled with sand in tlic form of Agni Vailvanara, The S.B,* states that the fire¬ 
pan is placed on the mortar. Having been placed in this way, it is conceived as 
the womb and has been identified with Prajapati. The Uklta is filled with sand 
and milk.* Apastamba* la)'s down that it Is filled with ghee, curd, honey and 
sand or with any one of th^c. According to Mahldhara^, it is only temporarily 
placed on the mortar, and, later on, it is removed and placed on the powdered 
day to the east of die mortar.* 

The Placing of the Victims* Heads 

The victims' heads are placed on the Ukha.* It is significant that in the 
texts of the Krspa Yajurveda School there b an attempt to draw a distinction 
between the human head and the heads of other victims, They prescribe the 
thrusting of seven gold chips into the seven organs of breath~two eyes, two earn, 
two nostrib and the mouth of the human head. But this procedure is not to be 


1. S. B. Vtl. 4. 2. 16, 17, 20. 

I S. B. VII, 4. 2. 25, 26. 

3. ;3« T h.Hafe g h l t flWTR I SayanaOnT,ri. IV.2.9. 

4. S,B. VII. 5. 1. 26. 27. 

5. S.B. VII. 5. U 32; S.B.E., vol, VXLI, pt. IV, th. I on p, 2 (Eggeling). 

6. »T^ 1 Ap. Sr. XVI, 26. 6, 

7. S.B.E., vol. VXLI, pt. III. p. 307 fti. 

8. The mortar lies at the dutance of one cubit north of the central brick lS.B. VII. 
5. I. 12, 13). 

9. S.B. Vn. 5 , 2. I ff. 
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observed in respect of other hcads.^ All the texts are also unaiuTnous in laying 
down rules for making the human head medfiya or fit for sacrifice by anointing 
it with curd and honey* symbolically representing the produces of the houses 
hold and jungle. According to Apastamba and Vaiklianasa, the human head 
is placed with the mantra ^Sakoirasirsdpurussh' etc.* The head of the horse is in 
the east looking west and that of the bull, in the w'cst looking cast.* The S.B.‘ 
also pracrihes the placing of the heads of five victims on the Ukha. Gold chips 
arc thrust into the seven organs of breath of each head. In this school, we thus, 
find that die procedure of thrusting gold chips is observed with all the heads. 
The S.B.* discusses whether only 7 or 35 gold chips arc to be thrust, in case the 
head of only one victim is used. The text favours the former practice of thrusting 
7 gold chips only and disapproves the latter.^ Katyayana, however, provides both 
the alternatives.* 

The whole treatment of the S.B. in connection with the placing of the heads 
is on the assumption that they should be five. So far as the mantras are 
concerned, the S.B,* docs not make any distinction whether the heads are five or 
one. On the other hand, Katyayana” lays down that each of the five heads 
should be placed with the mantra ^Milyam garhham' etc. In case there is only one 
victim's head, all the five mantras should be recited on it.” The heads arc placed 
on the Utdia which is full of milk and an ofiering is made on the human head 
whereby man alone is made fit for sacrifice.‘* 

The Ukha is the womb and by being placed thereon the animals do not 


1. T.S.B. V. 2. 9; K.S.B. XX. 8; M.S. B. 111. 2. ?. 

2. E. g. T.S.B. V. 2. 9; Baud. Sr. X. 33. 

3. Ap. Sr. XVI. 28.3; Vaik. Sr. XXfX/XVllI. 2<>, 

4. S.B. VII. 5. 2. 18, 19. 

5. S.B. VJI. 5. 2. 1. 

6. Ibid, VII. 5, 2. 8, 9. 

7. Ibid, VII. 5. 2. 10. 

8. Kfit. Sr. XVII. 106-HI. 

9. S.B. VII. 5. 2. 1 IT. 

to. vfintinr t Kit. Sr. XVII. U6, 

11. I Ibid, XVII. 121. 

12. ^ngfn^T m. ^S.B VII 
5. 2. 23. 
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diminish.^ Then by being placed there they arc united* with the trunks 
{kabandhas). The human head is placed in the middle and the heads of the 
otltcr victims are placed on both the sides—the licads of horse and ram on the 
left (north) and those of the bull and he-goat on the right (south). By placing 
the human head in. the middle, the man, the eater of catdc, is placed in the 
midst of cattle,® 

Remoml ej Dutrtsi 

The texts of both the schools, from the mantras of the Samhit.^ up to 
the Sutras, prescribe the Utsai^a ceremony, by standing near the heads, intended 
to divert the wrath of Agni towards Other animals and protect the heads and the 
species of the victims tvltose heads thc)' arc. The wrath is directed from man, 
horse, bull, ram and he-goat to maya* or kimparusa, gtrsayanidTa^ay gsaramare^a^ 
uftTamdranya and iartibhamaranya respectively.® 

The Placing of the Kurma* 

The live tortoise, according to the S.B,,’ is placed on the south of the 
a}d^a at the distance of 1 cubit (2ft.). The T.S.B.,* however, lays down tliat it 
should be placed to the cast of the Svayamdtj^d, facing east. In the Sukla 
School, as the evidence of the S.B,^ shows, the Kurma is covered with anaka 
plants symbolising water. This tradition has been borrowed by Apastamba’** 
in the Kisna School as well. The tortoise is anointed with curd, honey and ghee." 


1. TSErariTT; st i Ibid, Vll. 5. 2, 2. 

2. >rr T trn mfir ?fTiif i«l d iw f; 

l S.B. VII. s. 2, 3, Say'a^ ntplaius^fe'^ird ai 

or trunks. 

3. ir^ 557iifiTrTsr?ra®T!p^ snsrtTtjrTtr tr^ i S.B. vii. 

5. 2. H, 

4. flwiiJEr according to Say ana (on T.S. IV. 2.10). 

5. T5. IV. 2.10; K.S. XVI. J7.17; ,\I.S. II. 7.17; S.B, VII. 5. 2, 32 (Kimpuruja appears in 
the S.B)r Baud. Sf.X. 33; .\p. Sr, XVf. 27. 14 ff. 

6. Iti the Vaik. Sr. (XXtX/XVIlI. 17) we find the option of placing of a frog also, 

7. IB, VII. 5. i. 6. 

0. T.S,B. V. 2.8. 

9. S.B. vn, 5, I, 11. 

10. Ap.Sr. XVI. 25. 1,2. 

11, E,g. tB. VII. 5. L 3. 
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A live tortoise is placedj lest by the presence of the lifeless heads of man and 
animals the sacrllicial altar might be turned into Smasanaciti.'' It b also 
conceived as the knower of the path to heaven,* and as the mtclligence of ani¬ 
mals. It is identified* with the three worlds, Prajapati and the yonder 
Sun. 

The Placing gJ th Head of a Snake 

BaudhSyana and Apastamba specifically prescribe that the head of a 
snake* should be placed in the first layer. The mantra containing the invocation 
to snake occurs in the T.S. (IV. 2.8). It has been ignored in the T,S.B,, which, 
according to Sayana*, b due to the fact that the practice was too obvious to 
require a separate mention. But Apastamba and Vaikhanasa refer to thb 
mattlra.' In the other school also, as the evidence of the shows, the snake 

formula has a considerable significance, but there b no specific mention of placing 
the head of a snake. 

The Placing of Bricks according to the S.B. 

On the spine in front (east) of a central stone {ssayamatrnd) ^ 1 dviyajus^ 
2 retalisiks (one on either side of the spine and joined to each other), 1 vUpa- 
jyotis, 2 Ttaryds (one on eh her side of the spine and joined to each other) and the 
ara^iia are spread in a continuous row.* Then 15 apa^es arc placed on the fringes 
of the body, 5 bricks being in each quarter,* In the fourth quarter, 5 apasyas 
arc placed*® w'hich arc called chandasyds also. After that, 50 prdnabhrt bricks arc 


*rT I T.S.B. V. 2. 8, Cf. K,S.B. XX. 7; M.S.B. III, 2. 7. 

2. Sayaria on T.S.B. V, 2. 8, p. 275. 

3. S.B. VII. 5, 1, 2, 5, 8. 

4. Baud. Sr, X. 27j Ap, Sr. XVI. 27, 22. 

5. Sayana on T.S. IV, 2. 8, p. 261, 

6. .\p. Sr, XVI, 27,22; ihe Vaik. Sr. permii ihc Jicad gf gad a in ihe alisence of siiakc-licad 

ifnmtT) XXIX/XVIII. 19. 

7. S B. Vll, 4. 1, 25 m 

8. S. B. VII. 4.2. 1 ff 

9. S.B. VII. 5. 2. 41. 

10. Ibid, Vn. 5, 2.42. 
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laid down of which four sets of 10 bricks each arc placed on the Four diagonals 
d]id the fiftli set is laid down round the svqyamatrna at the distance or on the 
range of the two ntahsik bricks.* Then, the lokamprm bricks,* 1929 in all*, 
which hli the remaining space of the body, the wings and the tail, are laid 
down. 

Referetue (o Bones in the First Layer 

In the S.B.* rela^ik bricks are identified with ribs which are placed in 
the middle. Agni has been equated with a mighty buffalo.* Further, tt has 
also been identified vvdth an animal— svqyamdtrad, the naturally perforated brick, 
is his lower vital air, the dviyajus his hip, the two retaiasik bricks the ribs, tlie 
Di^DaJyotis the breast-bone, the two seasonal bricks the back, the asd^d 

the neck and the tortoise the head,* The chanda^a bricks arc compared with 
cattle.^ Their placing represents the restoration of flesh and bone taken out 
earlier. The bricks arc also spoken of as fingers and toes, and the sacriheer is 
required to put them on alt sides.* We also find a reference to the fact that the 
heads arc placed on the altar with a view to restore the trunks* evidently deposited 
tn the layer. The prdnabftrl bricks are not to he separated from animals and, 
therefore, one is placed on every side.*" 

According to Baudhayana,” after completing die first layer, the pravargya 
ceremony is performed in the afternoon of the hrst day and on the momii;gs of the 
second and third days. On the second day, a black hoise is touched and parifa 
is laid on the altar witli some mantras. Other texts also prescribe that puri^a 
or sand should be laid down on the altar at this stage.** 


1 . 

Ibid, 

VIII. 1. 1, I ; s« also S.B.E., vol. XLIII, 

2. 

Ibid, 

Vni. 1.4.10. 


3. 

S.B.E 

vol. XLIII, pi. IV, p. 22 fh. I, p. 

135 ff. 

4. 

&. B. 

VII. 5.1.13, 24. 


3. 

Ibid. 

VI I. 3. 1. 34. 


6. 

Ibid, 

VII. 5. J. 35. 


7. 

Ibid, 

Vn. 5.2.42. 


8. 

Ibid, 

VIII. 1, 1. 2. 


9. 

Ibid, 

VII. 3, 2. 3; also supra, p. 169 fh. 

2 . 

10. 

S. B. 

vni. 1. I. 2. 


11. 

Baud. 

, Sr. X. 37. 



12. nr^ yfW I Kai. Sr. XVII. 131. 
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Excapatiotts at KauiSmii 


The Sfcond Layer 


Brkks 


The names of bricks occurring in the tex^—Saihhitas, Brahmanas and 
Sutras of both the schools are rla^a* pranabhft* apaija,* pr/^rjawiV 

vqyasyS* s^tja,'^ samyam* vaihadevi* and lokamprm.^^ 

The only brick which is common to the SaThhltaS] Brailma^ as and 
Sutras of both the schcmls ts aimnf, five in number. Vayasyd occurs every¬ 
where except in the M.S.B. Apa^d also %urc3 in the texts of both the schools 
except the T.S.B. and the Baud. 3r. Similar is the ease with rtm/yd which is 
omitted only by the K.S.B. 


t, Five in number according to all the lexis : 

T. S. IV, 3.4; K. S. XVII. J ; M. S, If. 8.1; V. S. XlV. I; T. S. B. V. 3. L; K. S, B. XX. 
10; M. S. B. 111. 2.9; S. B. VIU. 2.1. -t-S; Baud. £r, X. 38; Ap. Sr. XVU, 1.2; Vaik. Sr. 
XXX/XTX. 3; Sat, Sr. XI !. 1.2; Kai. Sr, XVU. IM ff. Fanmi also mentions this brick 
(A^^tadhyayt, IV. +.126). 

2. Five in the T. S. B. and M. S. B;; iwo in the S. B., B.tud, Sr.. Ap. Sr., Vaik. Sr. and Kat, 
Sr.:T, S. IV. 3. +; K. S. XVll, 1; M. S. II. 8, 1; V. S. XtV. 6; T. S. B. V. 3. 1; K. 

S. B. XX, 10; M. S. B, III. 2. 9; S. B. VIII. 2. I, JSiT.; Baud Sr. X. 38; Ap. Sr. XVII. 
1.7; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 3; Sat. Sr. XU. 1. +; Kat. Sr. XVU. J94. 

3. Kve in the T, S. B.j S*Ji*| Baud. Sr.|Ap. Sr.. Vaik. Sr. and Kat. Sr.i F. S. IV. 3.+; K. S. 
XVtI. 1 ; M. S, a. 8.2; T. S. B. V. 3,1; S. B. VIII. 2.3.3; Baud. Sr. X. 38; Ap. Sr, XVtI. 
1.4; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 3; Sat. Sr. XU. 1,4; Kat, Sr. XVU. 185. 

4. Four in the M. S. B. and five in the 5. B,, Ap. Sr., Vaik. Sr, and Kat. Sr,;T. S. IV. 3,4; 
K. S. XVII. I; M. S. U. 8,2; K. S. B. XX, 10; M. S. B. 111. 2.9; S. B. VllI, 2.3.6; Ap, 
Sr. XVII. 1.5; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 3; Sat. Sr. XI 1. 1.5; Kat. Sr. XVII. 186. 

5. Five in the Baud. Sr.lT. S, IV. 3.4; K. S. XVU. 1; M. S. II. 8.2; T. S. B. V. 3.1; Baud. 
Sr. X* 3G, 

6. Nineteen in the S. B.:T. S, IV, 3.5; K. S. XVII. 2; M. S. II. 8. 2; V. S. XIV. 9; T. S. B. 
V. 3. 1 ; K. S. B, XX. 10; S. B. VIll. 2.3,6; Baud. Sr. X. 38; Ap. Sr. XVU. 1.9; Vaik. Sr, 
XXX/XIX. 3; Kat. Sr. XVII. 187. The name of thb brick occurs in the Afladhyayi 
also (IV. 4.127). 

7. Two in the Baud. Sr. X. 38. 

8. One in the Baud. Sr. X. 38 and Uvo in the Vaik. Sr, XXX/XIX. 3. 

9. Five in the S. B. and Kat. Sr.;V. S. XV. 7; S. B. VIU. 2.1. Iff; Kat. Sr. XVU. 183. 

10. S. B. VIII. 2, 4. 20; Baud. Sr. X. 38; KSt. Sr. XVU. 190. According to the S. B., each 
layer requires 1929 Lokampmls —1028 for the body, 309 for each wing and 283 for the 
tail (S. B. E., vol. XLIIl, pi IV, p. 22 Gi.). 
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The Agnicayana 

VTftisani is a brick which is confined to the School. It occurs 

in the Saihhitas and Brabmanas of this school and also in the Baud. Sr. It is, 
however, dropped by Apastamba and Vaikhanasa. 

Vaisvadful is confined only to the texts of the Sukla School—V.S., S.B. 
and Kat. Sr. 

Lokampffias arc mentioned only in tlic S.B., Kat. Sr. and Band. Sr. 

Sayuja and san^mi arc very rare bricks, being prescribed only by 
Baudhayana^ the latter has been prescribed by Vadthanasa also. 

Placing of the Special Bricks according to the 

The special bricks of die second layer are so arrai^cd on die range of the 
relahsik as to form die outer rim of a square measuring 5 ft, on each side. The 
middle is blank. Each side, proceeding in the sun-wise way, from left to right, 
has the following bricks - o/rini, vatiBadevi, prat^bhrl and apa^a. The apasyas 
occupy the corner places and each of them is common to two sides. On the 
southern side, each class of the ahini, vaOvadeDi, pra^abkrt and apasyd consists of 
2 half-bricks joined together widi their long sides from cast to west The 
two ftatyds arc placed to die east of the square, leaving a distance of one pada^ 
north and south of the spine, exaedy over the two ria^ds of the first layer. The 
nineteen vi^asyds arc placed at the four ends of the tw'o spines, five in each of the 
southern, western and nordicm quarters and four in the eastern quarter. The 
remaining space of the body is filled up with lokamprnSs* which arc placed on the 
wings and tail also. 

Sifft^cance of the Special Brick: of ike Second fjiyer 

These bricks arc associated with the ^in deities. They arc 
considered as representing that part of the body of Prajapati which is above the 
feet and below the navel. Tliis part of his body was taken over by the 
Aivins.* 


1. S. B. E., vol. XLllI, pt. IV., pp. 23-2+ fit 

2. Supra, p. 172» fn, 10. 
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Exsavaliotis at KauS^bi 


The bricks represent the seasons^ §ukra and i^uci, the two summer 

seasons. The uaiSvadivis arc placed along side the ahmts which symbolise the 
creation of creatures by Prajapati in union with Asvins.* VaihadeDt represents 
die creatures and the ptaj^bhrts^ the vital airs. In this W'ay the sacriheer bestows 
■vital airs on the creatures.* The apasya bricks arc placed close to the prdn&bhtts 
so as to put water into vital airs.* They also signify food." The ebatida^df^ 
otherwise called vaya^ds, arc placed close to the apa^as which symbolise the 
establishment of cattle on water.* According to the T.S.B.’ also, dtey represent 
Cattle. Tlic vfstisatii bricks are conceived as an aid to rain-fall and arc not 
placed in one place, Itst rain might fall at one place only-* In the case of 
malevolent rites (Gbhicdr3]f vtsiisonis are placed after apa^ds with a view to make 
the foe devoid of cattle.* 

TJu Evidence pf Bones and Animah 

The second layer U known as the layer of animals.** 

The S.B." identifies the dsvini bricks with that part of Prajapati which was 
above die feet and below the navel and they signify the restoration of dial part 
of his in the second layer of the altar. The range of the retahsik and the retaksik 
bricks are associated with ribs.'* The chanda^ds are identified with catdk** 
According to the S.B., while laying down the four chandasydsin front, the sacrificcr 
recites the mantTa (V.S. XI\^ 9), ‘The head is vigour’ etc. We find vigour 


1. T. S. B. V. 3.2; S. K Vlll. 2, 1. 16. 

2. S. B. VIII. 2. 2. 7, a 

3. awrrrnt: l S.B. VI If. 2. 3, 3. According to the T. S. B. V. 3.3, they represent 

the bestowing of breath on the seasons. 

4. &, B. Vlll. 2. 3. 6, 

5. S. B. VIII. 2. 3. 6. 

6. 1 S. B. VIII. 2. 3. fi. 

7. ^JT»an W 'RPft I T. S. B. V, 3. t. 

8. 4i4ti ^Tiqfri | Ihid, V, 3.1. 

9. ? Ibid V 31 

10. S.B. VI. 2.3.10. 

1)- r wTf% ffw l^rrsarRm n fdCi i tnsaM' r H nonH- 

I S.B. Vin. 2. !. II. 

12. ibid, VIII. 2. l. 15; also Vlll. 2. 2. 6. 

13. 1 I Ibid, VIII, 2.3, & 
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identified^ with he-goat, ram, man, tiger, lion, ox, bull, steer, bullock, rniich-cow, 
calf of eighteen months, two-year-old bull, a bull of two and half years, tlircc- 
ycar-old bull and four-year-old bull. 

Further, Agni is conceived as an animal.^ Those parts of the animal 
bodies which are placed in front arc the head of .^gni, those on the right and left 
sides are his bcKly, and those behind, his tail. He first lays down those in front, 
for, of an animal that is bom, the head is bom first. Thus they are laid on the 
south and north and behind (west).' The animals dtat arc biggest, he puts in 
the middle, thereby making the animal bigg^t towards the middle. The strongest 
animals are placed on the right side.' At the back he places ilic smallest ani¬ 
mals. The fbre-part is also small.* 

In the T.S.B.* also we get reference to wild animals—^tlger, lion, ram, 
goat, calf of eighteen months and two-year-old bull and man'—in connection 
with the second layer. 

After the completion of the second layer, the sacrificer performs’ the 
pravargya-upasad ceremony on the morning of the fourth day. He also deposits 
(mrlm on the altar. On the morning of the fifth day, the pramrgya-upaxtid 
ceremony is performed again with certain rites Including the touclung of a white 
horse. Then the laying of the bricks starts. 

The Third Layer 

Brhks 


The special bricks of this layer occurring in the texts of both the schools 


1, Ibid, VIII. 2.+. 1-16. 

2. I tftSSTW frtST: itt: fSTrt^ ?riW< !TT 

tT5 3T l T»t l $V 1 S.B. VIII. 2,4.17. 

w ^ I fhfr ftr sm iid tN'tn -nisti 

innn aT*tcTr55rer4 srrairfTPT ^r<r,71 ibid, Viii. 2,4, is, 

if ^f^T: iroi ttfaftr ,, .it 

emfirt Ibid, Vlll. 2.4.19. 

. .Ibid, VIn. 2,4.20. 


3. 


4. 


6. T. S. B. V. 3. 1. 

7. Baud. ^r. X, 39, 
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are svayamatnU, divas'- [5 according to the T,S.B., M.S.B,, Vaifc. Sr,, S.B. and Kat. 
ir.), pTdnabhrts* (10 according to the T.S.B., M.S.B., Vaik, Sr., S.B. and Kat. Sr.), 
iyotimaks* (10 in the T.S.B.), brkath* (36 according to the T.S.B. and Ap. Sr. or 
ckandastds according to the texts oT the Sukla Yajurveda), vaiakhiljfds^ (i4 according 
to the T.S.B., Ap. Sr., Vaik, Sr., S.B. and Kat. Sr.}, pUoajyoHs* (1 according to tlie 
Baud. Sr., Ap. Sr., Vaik, Sr., S.B. and Kat. Sr.), rta^ds^ (4 according to the Baud. 
Sr., Ap. Sr., Vaik. Sr., S.B. and Kat. Sr.), samyanis* (2 in the Ap. Sr. and Vaik. 
Sr. only), hiranyestakd* (1 in the Baud. Sr., Ap. Sr., and^ Vaik. Sr.), bhutestak^^ 
(2 in the Ap. Sr., Vaik. Sr, and Sat. Sr.), ichamprnas*'^ (in the 1 .S.B., Baud. Sr., 
V.S,, and Kat. Sr.), rets^iik^* (in the Baud. Sr.), mandaUpaka*^ (in the Ap. Sr. and 
Sat. yajiimatii^* (in the lUt. Sr, prescribed as optional) and vaikhdaasa^* (in 
the Sraubi Sutra of Vaikhanasa only). 

It is signiheant to notice that ivayamdtfnd and vdtakfiilyis are common 


1 . 


2 . 


T, S, IV. 3.6; K. S. XVII. 3; M, S. II. 8.3; V. S. XIV, 11; T. S. B. V. 3.2.; K. S. ^ 
11; M. S, B. Ill, 2.9; S, B. VIU. 3.1.5.10; Baud. Sr. X. 39; Ap. Sr. XVII. 1.12; Vaik, Sr, 
XXXfXlX. 3; Sat. Sr, XII, 1,9; Kat. Sr. XVII, l&l, 

T. S, IV. 3.6; K. S. XVII. 3; M. S. II. B.3; V. S. XIV. 13; T. S B. V. 3.2; K. S. B. XX. 
11* M. S. B, III. 2,9;S. B, VIIL 3.1,13; Baud. Sr. X. 40; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX.3; Sat. Sr. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


7, 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 
13 . 
H. 
15. 


XII 1-13* 

'T s IV. 3.6* K. S. XVII. 3; M. S. II. 8.3; V. S. XIV. 17; T. S, B. V, 3.2; K. S. B, XX. 
ll; M. S. b/iII. 2.9; S. B. VUI. 3,2.14; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XlX. 3; Kat. Sr. XVII. 197. 
T.*S IV. 3.6; K. S. XVII. 3; M. S, U. 8.3; tkiiu/asjiS occurs in V. S, XIV, 18; T. S. B. 
V. 3.2; K. S. B. XX 11; M, S. B. III. 2.9; S. B. VIII. 3.3.1; Baud. Sr. X. 40; Kat. Sr. XVII, 

19Sk 

T. S, IV. 3.7; K. S. XVII. 3; M, S. IT. 8.3; V. S. XIV. 21; T. $, B, V. 3.2; K, S. B. XX. 
U; M. S. B. III. 2.9; S. B. VITl. 3.4.1; Baud. Sr. X. 40; Ap. Sr. XVII. 2.5; Vaik. Sr, XXX/ 
XIX, 3; Sat. Sr. XII. 1.16; Kai. Sr. XVII. 200. 

K. S. II. 0.3; M. S. XVII. 3; V, S. XlV. 14; T, S, B, V. 3.2; K. S. B. XX. 11; .M. S. B, 
HI. 2. 3.; S. B. VII f, 3.2.2; Baud. Sr. X. 40; Ap. Sr. XVII. 1.17; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XtX. 3; 
.Sat, Sr, XII, 1. II; KSt. Sr. XVll, 201. 

V. S. XIV. IS, 16; S. B. VIII. 2,2,5; Baud. Sr, X. 40; Ap. Sr. XVII. 2.1; Vaik. Sr. XXX/ 
XIX. 3; KaL Sr. XVII. 194. 

Ap. Sr. XVII. I.IB; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XlX. 3; Sat. Sr. XU. 1,11, 

Baud Sf. X. 39; Ap. Sr. XVH, 1.14; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 3; Sat. Sr. XII. I. II. 

Ap. Sr. XVII. 2.6; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XlX- 3; Sat. Sr, XU. 1.17, 

V. S, XlV. 22] S. B. VIII. 3.4.15; Baud. Sr. X. 40; Kat. Sr. XVIt. 205. 


Baud. Sr. X. 39. 

Ap, Sr. X\^1I. I.l5; Sat. Sr. XII. I, 1!. 
Kat, Sr. XVII 204. 

Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 3. 
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to the Saihhitis, Br^manas and SiStras of the two schools. Diijfa also occurs in 
all the texts except in Apastamba. Pranabhrts occur in all the texts of the two 
schools except in the'Srauta Sutras of Baudhayana and Apastamba. Vtmtjjfotis 
and rtevyas occur in the V.S., S.B, and Kat. Sr. They do not figure in the Saihhitas 
and the Brahman as of the Krsna School. But the Sutras of this school—BaudhS* 
yana^ Apastamba and Vaikhanasa—prescribe^ them, evidently under the influence 
of the Sukla School. 

Similarly, the tradition of placing lekampr^as starts in the l^ukla School, 
as embodied in the V.S., S.B. and Kat. Sr. Among the texts of the Krsna School, 
only the Ap. adopts it. 

Jlyotismatis occurring in theT.S., T.S.B, K. S.B., M.S.B. and Baud. Sr. arc 
confined to the Krsna School only. But the later texts of that school, the Ap. Sr. 
and Vaik. Sr., drop them. The tradition of brhatis b also confined to this 
school; only Vaikh3.nasa shows a break. Tiie name for the same 

brick b confined to the Sukla School’ only. 

In ilic texts of the Sukla school we find uniformity with the only exception 
that Katyayana provides for the option of jajusmatls. But the Sutras of the 
Kr^na School introduce a number of new bricks. Baudhayana introduces in his 
school kiranyestakhy ntaktik, vifvajyotis and lokamprna for thb layer. 

Apastamba invents tnan^alejtaka and bhsteftaka. Vaikhanasa adopts bhuksfaki and 
also invents a novel brick known as the vaikhanasa,* 

Placing of tite Bricks 

The svayamaipta or the naturally perforated brick is placed in the 
middle. The five di^ds arc placed on the spines in the four directions at the rctak- 
sik range, at a dbtance of one fooi.‘ The two southern ones are half-bricks lying 
north and south of each other. A mhajyolis* brick b placed to the cast of the 


1. Supra, p. 176. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 

5. S.B.E.. vol. XLUI, pt. IV, pp. 43'H Tn. 

6. Ibid, p. 47 fn . I, 2, 

23 
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eastern diija just dose to it, and tlicn 2 rtaj^ds'^ arc placed to the cast of the 
nihajyotis^ one north of the other. The ten, prdnabbrts'^ are placed 5 on each 
side of the spine. The thirty-six chandosyai^ are laid down in three sets of 12 each, 
along the edge of the body of the altar where the two wings and the tail join it. 
Then 7 ifdlakhilyd^ are placed in front and 7 at the back. The hkamprndi^ arc 
placed in the remaining space of the body and on tlic wings and tail. Finally, 
loose earth is thrown on this layer.* 

Sig^ipcanct of some Special Bricks 

The di^ds are conceived as signifying the regions. They are placed close 
to the sv^amdirnd which represents air. The di^ds arc also identified with 
food.^ Duma grass and clod-bricks arc placed before the di^SSf which symbolises 
the placing of animals in the air.* The vihajyolis* is identified with light and 
offspring. The represent seasons and the pranabhrls^^ the vital airs. The 

chanda^ds^* represent cattle and food. The odlakhifyds'* arc so called because 
tlicy arc separated from one another by the width of a horse-hair. They symbolise 
the vital airs.^* 

Rferences to Bones in the Third Layer 

The didyd bricks arc identified with animals.” The range of the reiafysik 


]. Ibid, p. 48 fn. 

2. Ibid, p. 51 fn. 1. 

3. Ibid, P. SI Ih. 2. 

4. Ibid, pp. 57^5& 

5. Ibid, p. 58. 
b. Ibid, p. 58. 

7-, # Hiwi,, ,tITSSFn?rf^rrrr ST ir mU T HUMMWU 

S.B. VIII. 3. 1. n. 

8. Ibid, VIU. 3. 1. II. 

9. Ibid, VIII. 3. 2. 1. 

10. Ibid, VIII. 3. 2. 5, 
n. Ibid, Viri. 3. 2. 14. 

12. Ibid, VIII. 3. 3. I. 

13. ibid. VIn. 3.4.1. 

14. Ibid, VIII. 3. 4. 1. 

15 . si?w I 4 fert., S.B. VIII. 3.1.12. 
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in this layer aSso has been associated with ribs.* The chmioiya bricks arc 
identihed with cattle,* The jimjyis are equated with fbur-footed animals.* In 
connection with the n&i&khilya. bricks, the following parts of the body of Prajapati 
have been mentioned—upper and lower parts of the forefeet, the head, the neck, 
hip-bones, thighs, knee hones and feet.* 

On the morning of the sixth day, the pr^vargya-upasud ceremony is 
performed and punsa is throvm on the altar. On the seventh day, the 
ceremony is again performed. The sacrificer puts on the upanaha of kr^ajina. 
Then with certain rites, including the touching of a white horse and the reciting 
of the s^ad&haSj the laying down of the bricks of the fourth layer starts.* 

The Fourth Layer 

Bricks 

The texts of both the schools mention the names of very fow bricks. 
They arc as under; 

Aks^dstomtyd^ (8 in the T. S.il,), (10 in thcT.S.B. and S.B.), srsU* 

(17 in the T.S.B., S.B., Baud. Sr., Ap. 6r., Vaik. Sr. and KSt. Sr.), ^Jfi*{r6 in 
the T.S.B., Ap. Sr., Vaik. Sr. and Sat. Sr.), (2 in the V.S., S.B., Baud. 


1. ibid, VIII. 3.1.13, 

2 . arr i ^ ibid, vni. 3. 3. l. 

^ I ysRi i ibid, viii. 3.2. 10. 

+. Ibid, VIII, 3, 4. 4,5, 12-14, 

5. Baud. Sr. X. 4t. 

6. T, S, IV. 3.8; K. S, XVII, 4; M. S. II. 8.4; V. S. XIV. 23; T, S. B. V, 3,3; K.S.B. XX. 
13; M. S. B. III. 2.10; S. B. VIII. 4.1. 8-27; Baud. Sr. X. 42; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 4; 
Sat. Sr. XII. 1.22; 

7. T. S. IV, 3.9; K. S. XVn, 4; M, S. II. 8, 5; V. S. XIV, 24; T. S. B. V, 3.4; K. S, B. XX, 
13; .M. S. B. III. 2.10; S. B. VIII. 4. 2. 1-13. 

8. T. S. IV. 3.10; K, S. XVIJ. 4; M. S. II. 8.8; V. S. XIV. 28; T. S. B. V. 3.4; K. B, B. XX. 
13; M. S. B. III. 2.10; S. B. VIII. 4.3.20; Baud. Sr. X. 42; Ap. Sr. XVII. 2.11; Vaik. Sr, 
XXX/XIX. 4; Sat. Sr. XII. 1,25; Kat. Sr. XVII. 222. 

9. T. S. IV. 3.11; T. S. B. V. 3.4; Baud. Sr. X. 42; Ap. Sr. XVII. 2.12; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 
4; Sat. Sr. XIL 1. 28. 

10. V. S. XTV, 27; S. B. VIII. 4.2.14; Baud. Sr. X. 41; Ap. Sr, XVII. 2.10; Vaik. Sr, XXX/XIX.' 
4; Sat. Sr, XII. 1. 24; Kat. Sr, XVII. 221, 
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Sr., Ap. Sr., Vdk. Sr. and Sat. Sr.), hkamprna^ (V. S., S. B., Kat. Sr. and Baud. 
Sr), samjfd^P (1 in the Baud, Sr. and 2 in Ap.Sr., Vaili.Sr. and Sat. Sr.), sayuja^ 
(2 in the Baud. Sr. only), stoma* * (18 in the S.B.) and jaaghd/ndtri’^ (28 in the 
Kat. Sr. only, which include the stoma and sprt bricks of the V.S. and S.B.}. 

The names sprt, sr^ti and stoma {aks^ydstotmyd in the Krsiia School) 
are common to the Saihhit^ and Brahmairias of the two schools. Srstis conti¬ 
nue in all the Sutras of both the schools. Akstydstom^'d has been dropped only 
by Apastamba in the Krsna School. The stoma brick has been included among 
the janghdmdris by Katyayana. Further, the tradition of the spji is dropped 
in the Sutras of the Krsna School. In the Sukla School K^ty'ayana includes them 
among the janghdmdris. 

The two rtatyds occur throughout in the Sariihiti, Brahmana and Sutra 
of the Sukla School. The Sutras of the Knna School adopt them ivhich is 
evidently d uc to th e i nfl ue nee of th c other school. The trad i don of the tokamprnds is 
also borrowed by Baudhayana from the Sukla School where it occurs throughout. 

The sixteen vjustis are confined to tlic Krsi^a School only. Baudhayana 
introduces siyaja and samydnt for this layer; the Jailer has been accepted by 
.Apastamba and Vaikbanasa with the only addition that they increase the num¬ 
ber from one to two.* 

Placing^ of the Bricks of /Ar Fourth Jjaytr 

The first bricks to be laid down are those representing stomas which arc 
18 in number. At each end of die spine, on the cast and west, 1 brick of 
the siae of a shank (from knee to ankle) is placed with line-marks running from 
west to east, the eastern one being placed north and the western one south of the 
spine. Then an ordinary brick, measuring a foot square, is placed near the south¬ 
ern end of the cross-spine. Fourteen half-foot bricks arc then laid down to the 


1. V. S. Xtv. 3t; iBv VIII. 4. 4. 12; Baud. &r. X. 41; K3«. XVIT. 223. 

2. Baud. $r. X. 41; Ap, 8r. XVlI. 2. 9; Vaiic. Sr, XXX/XIX. 4; Sal, St. XIL I. 23, 

3. Baud. Sr. X. 41. 

4. S. B. VIIL 4. 1. 8. 

5. Kat. Sr. XVII. 206 ff. 

6. Supra, p. 176. 

*7. S. B. E., voL XLin, pt. IV, p. 60 f«. 3, 
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west of the from (eastern) brick in a row from; north to souths seven being on 
either side of the spine. 

Then the ten spri^ bricks arc placed. Two bricks of the size of the 
stom<t bricks are placed at the front and back ends of the spine, south and north. 
Two other bricks are placed on die cross-spine immediately north of the stoma 
bricks. They measure a foot square. The other six bricks are placed behind 
the row of the fourteen stoma bricks, direc on cither side of the spine. 

Then the Us'o rtaiySs'^ are placed just over those of the preceding 
layer. Thereafter, the seventeen srstis^ are placed round the centre along the 
retaiisik range, nine bricks lying south and eight north of the spine. Five bricks 
form the southern side, there being a half-foot brick after every full brick (a foot 
square). On each of the eastern and western sides, there are four bricks, one half¬ 
brick being at every end. Tlierc are four full bricks on the northern side. 
Finally, the lokampfna\* arc laid down on the altar and then loose soil is thrown 
thereon. 

Signijicance of Some Special Bricks 

The stoma bricks^ arc idcntiRcd with the vital airs, and by placing them, 
die sacrificcr is supposed to place Vayu in this layer, Mahidhara bestows the 
attribute of ^mrtywnobinV* on tlie first four of the sUtma bricks. It b further 
mentioned that by placing tlicsc bricks, the sacrificcr restores to Prajapati that 
part of his body which is above the waist and bclotv the hcad.^ The sprt* bricks 
are so called because Prajapati freed aiS beingis froni evil and dcatii. The two 
rta^Qs* (seasonal bricks) in this layer symbolise Saha and Sahasya, the two 
w'intcr seasons. 


1. Ibid, p. GS Ih. 2. 

2. Ibid, p, 70 fn. !. 

3. Ibid, p. 71 fn. I, 


4. . .grw . .S.B. VIII. +. 4. 12. 

5. i unm t ^ i S.B, viii. 4. J. 4, B. 

6. S.B.E., ^-ol. XLIII, pt. IV, p, 59 fn. t. 

7. np# iTBcrR^'pT ?frw: ! !>.B. VIH. 4.1. 6, S. 

8. PTniH ^mr% ft# i S.B, viii. 4.2,2. 

9. 'H.dqi-iS S.B. VIII. 4. 2. 14. 
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The srsih are associated with the creation of beings by Prajapad.^ In 
the T.S., these bricks arc concieved as signifying* the origin of Brafitna, Ksatra, 
Vai^ya and Sudra, and there is an invocation to Prajapad as the creator and 
preserver of all beings, who freed them from dbturbances.* 

The fourth layer represents what is above the air and below the heaven/ 
It is identified with Brahma* and is concieved as the layer of Prajapati.* It is 
called ars^auati as /ffr are laid down in this layer and bandhuniatr, for 
Vayn ts conceived as being laid down in it. 

Rtfmnce to the Bones and Parts of ike Human Body 

The fourth layer is conceived as the layer of Prajapad.* The eighteen 
stoma bricks are associated with the restoration of the various parts of the body 
of Prajapati.* The range of the retafjsik is associated with ribs in this layer also.** 
In connection with the restoration** of Agni, conceived as an animal, we find 
reference to the head, die liind-^fcct, two arms, the ribs (in the middle], jaws and 
the tongue. 

In the morning of the eighth day, the pravargya-upasad ceremony is 
again performed and purisa is throwm. On the nintli day also, this ceremony is 
repeated. A number of other ancillary rites have been prescribed which 
include the putdng on of krsnajina-upanahaj and the touching of the white 
horse.** 


1. etc, S.B. VIII. 4.3.20. 

2 . T.S. rv. 3.1o! 

3. TJtIRt <113:, tirat, I Ibid, IV. 3.10. 

4. S.B, VIII. 4.1.2. 

5. 4 =^5*8 I S.B, VIII. 4.1.3. 

6. tIT mfiHH KNi .. . I Ibid, VIII. 4.4.12. 

7. Ibid, VIII. 4.4.12- 

8. Supra, fd. 6. 

9. S.B. VIII, 4. 1. 8; VIII. 4.4. 12. 

10. Tssift i Ibid, VIII. 4. 3. 20. 

11. Ibid, Vm. 4. 4. 4-11. 

12. Baud. Sr. X. 44. 
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The Fijtk Layer 


Bricki* 


Wc find a large number of names of bricks mentioned in connection 
witli the fifth layer in all the texts. They are as follows :■— 

Asapatna^ {5 in the 5.B.), s^Niyamatma,* virdja^ (12 in the T.S.B., 40 in 
Baud. Sr., Ap.Sr., Vaik.Sr,, S.B. and Kat.Sr.), stomabhaga* (29 in the T.S.B, 

S.B., 17 in Vaik. Sr), tiakasad^ (5 in the Ap.Sr., Vaik.Sr. and S.B.), paheacu^^ 
(5 in the T.S.B., Ap.Sr., Vaik. Sr., 3.B. and Kat.Sr.), vikanriif^ chaud&bhidka* 
(8 in the Ap. Sr.), krittkd* (7 in the .^p.Sr.), man^alestakdf^^ vUvaJyotis,^^ 


*OnIy those numbwa have been specified within brackets which have been indicated as 

nuxrtr thsix onCv 

1. T. S. IV, 3,12; K. S, XVH. 6; M. S. II, B,7; V. S. XV. t; T. S. B. V. 3.5; K. S. B. XXI 
2; M. S, B. HI. 2.10; S. a VIII. 5.1. 4-9; Baud. Sr. X. +5; Ap, Sr, XVIT. 3.2; Vaik, Sr. 
XXX/XIX. 4; Kat. Sr. XVII. 229. 

2. T. S. IV. 4.2; K, S. XVIL 10; M, S. 11. 8.12; V. S, XV. 63; T. S. B. V. 3.7; K. S. B. XXI, 
2; M. S. B. IJJ, 3.1; S. B. VIII. 7.3.9; Baud. Sr. X. 44; Ap. Sr. XVII. 3.8; Vatk. Sr. XXX/ 
XIX. 4; Sat, Sr. XII, 1.43; Kat. Sr, XVII. 261. 

3. T, S. IV. 3.12; K. S. XVII. 6; .M. S. H. 8.7; V. S. XV. 4; T. S. B. V, 3.5; K, S. B. XXL 
2; M. S. B. III. 2.10; S. B. VIII. 5.1.17; Baud, Sr. X. 45; Ap. Sr. XVII. 3.4; Vails. Sr. 
XXX/XIX, 4; Sat. Sr. XU. 1,31; Kat. Sr, XVII. 228. 

4. T. S. IV. 4.1; K. S. XVII, 7; M. S. II. 8.8; V, S. XV. 6; T. S. B. V. 3.6; K. S. B. XXL 
2; M. S. B, III. 2.10; S. B. VIII. 5.4.8; Baud. Sr. X. 45; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 4; Sat. Sr. 
XII. L31; Kat. Sr. XVIL 229. 

5. T. S. IV. 4.2; K. S. XVII. 8; M. S. II. 8.9; V. S- XV. 10; T. S. B. V. 3.7; K. S. B, XXL 
2; M. S, B, HI. 3,!; S. B. VI 1 1. 6.1, 5-9; Baud. Sr. X. 45; Ap. Sr. XVIL 3.6; Vaik. Sr. XXX/ 
XIX. 4; Sat. Sr. XTI. 1.33; Kat. Sr, XVII. 236, 

6. T. S. IV, 4.2; K. S. XVII. 9; M. S. II. 8.10; V. S. XV. 15; T. S. B, V, 3.7; K. S. B. 

XXI. 2; hi. S. B. Ill, 3,1;S. B. Vfll. 6,1.11; Baud. Sr. X. 45; Ap. Sr. XVII. 3.7; Vaik. Sr, 

XXX/XIX. 4; Kat, Sr, XVII. 237. 

7. T. S. IV. 4,2; K. S. XVIL 10; M. S. IL 8.12; V. S. XV. 62; T. S. B. V, 3, 7; K. S. fl. 

XXL 2; M. S, B. III. 3,1 ; S. B. VIII. 7. 3. 9; Ap. Sr, XVIL 3.9; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 4: 

Sat. Sr. XH. 1,43; Kit. .Sr, XVII. 261. 

8. T. S. IV. 4. 4.; M. S. II. 13.7, 8; V, S. XV, 20; T. S. a V. 3. 8; K. S. B. XXL 4- M S Dv 
III. 3,2; S, B. VIII. 7,1.2; Kat. Sr. XVIL 240. 

9. T. S. IV. 4. 5; T. S. B. V. 3.9; Baud, Sr. X, 45; Ap. Sr. XVII, 5, 4; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX 

5; Sat. Sr, XII. 2,2. . ' 

10, T. S. IV, 4.5; T. S. B. V, 3.9; Ap. Sr, XVII, 4.2; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 4. 

!l. T, S. IV, 4,6; M. S. IL 8.13; V. S. XV, 58; T. S. B. V, 3.9; S, B, VIII. 7.t.9; Baud. Sr. 
X. 44; Ap. Sr. XVII. 4.4; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 4; Kat. Sr. XVIL 259. 
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ur^fisanP (5 in the Ap. Sr. atid Vaik. Sr.), snmydni* (2 in the Baud. Sr., Ap, Sr, and 
Vaik. Sr.), dditycftakat^ gltrfestak^ (5 in die Vaik, [5 in the Ap. Sr.), 

bhuyasht* (5 in the Ap. Sr. and Vaik. Sr.), agniripinf (5 in the .^p. Sr.), dyu^d* 
(5 in the Ap. Sr.), agnihfdyS* indmtaavd'^ (22 in the .^p. Sr. and Vaik. Sr.), 
yajdatanvd^* (33 in the Ap. Sr. and Vaik. ^r.), jyotismalP* (12 in the Ap. Sr.^ and 
Vaik. Sr.), naksatre^iakd^'f riaiyd'* (2 in the Baud. Sr., Ap. Sr. and S.B.), 
ebanda^a'^ (30 in the S.B. and 6 in the Kat. Sr. ; they may be tlic same as the 
ehandobkidhd of the Krsna School), bfiutestakd^^* ajydnt,^’’ rdsimbhrt,^* paarnotndst,'' 


t. T. s. IV. 4.6; M. S. II, 0.13; T. S. B. V, 3.10; K. S. B, XXII. G; M. S. R. III. 3.2; Baud. 
Sr. X. 45; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX- S; Sat. Sr. XII. 2.3. 

2. T. S. IV. 4.6; M. S. 11, 8-13; T- S. B. V. 3.!0; K. S. B. XXII. S; M- S. B. III. 3.2; Baud. 

Sr. X. 44; Ap. Sr. XVll. 4.6; Vaik. Sr. XXX.^XIX. 4; Sat. Sr. XM. J.35. 

3. T. S. IV. 4. G; M. S. 11. 0. 13; T. S. B- V. 3.JO; K. S, B. XXII. 6; M. S. B. III. 3.2; .\p. 
Sr. XVI1. 5.6; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX, 5; Sal. Sr. XII. 2.4. 

4. T. S. IV. 4.6; M. S. IL 8.13; T. S. fl. V- 3,10; K. S. B. XXII. 6; M. S. B. HI. 3.2; Baud. 

Sr. X. 45; Ap. Sr. XVII. 3.8; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 5; Sai. Sr. XII. 2. 5. 

5. T. S. IV. 4. 6; T- S. B. V. 3.10; K. S. B. XXII, 6; M. S, B. III. 3.2; Baud, Sr. X. 48; Ap. 

Sr. XVII. 5.10; Vaik. Sr. XXX,XIX- 5; Sat. Sr, XII. 2-6. 

6. T. S. IV. 4.7; M. S. TI. 13.12,18; T. S. B. V. 3, JI; M S. B. HI. 3,2; Baud. Sr. X. 45; .\p, 
Sr. XVII. 5.10; Vaik. Sr, XXX,XIX. 5; Sal. Sr, XU. 2.7. 

7. T. S. IV. 4.7; M. S. 11. 13.12,18; T. J5. B. V. 3.11; K. S. B. XXII. 6; M. S. B. MI. 3. 2; 
Ap. Sr. XVII. 5.11; Sat, Sr, XM. 2.10. 

8. T. S. IV. 4.7; M. S. II. 13.12, 18; T. S. B. V. 3.1J; K. S. B. XXII. 6; M. S- B. tU. 3. 2; 
Baud. Sr. X. 45; Ap. Sr. XVII. 5.13; Sat, Sr. XM. 2.10. 

8. T. S. IV. 4.7; M. S. II. 13.12,18; T. S. B. V. 3,11; K. S. B, XXM. 6; -M. S. B. Ml. 3.2; 
Ap. Sr. XVII. 5.14; Sat. Sr. XH. 2.11; 

10, T.S. IV. 4.8; T. S. B, V. 4.1; K. S. B. XXII. 6; Baud. Sr. X. 46; Ap. Sr. XVII. 6.3; Vaik. 
Sr. XXX/XIX. 5; Sat. Sr. XII. 2.13. 

n. T.S. IV. 4.9; T. S. B. V. 4.1; K. S. B. XXII. 6; Baud, Sr. X. 46; Ap. Sr. XVII. 6.3; Vaik. 
Sr. XXX/XIX. S; Sal. Sr. XII. 2.15. 

12. T. S. IV. 4.10; M. S. II. 13.20; T. S. B. V. 4. 1; K. S. B. XXM. 6; M. S. B. 111. 3.2 ; Baud. 
Sr. X. 46; Xp. Sr. XVII. 6.4; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX, 5; S.-«, Sr. XII. 2.15. 

13. T. S. IV. 4. 10; M. S. II. 13.20; T. S. B. V. 4.1; K. S. B. XXII. 6; M. S. B. III. 3.3; Baud. 
Sr. X. 46; Ap. Sr. XVII. 6.5; Vaik. Sr, XXX/XIX. 5; Sat. Sr. Xll. 2.18, 

14. T. S. IV. 4,1 1 ; M. S, 11. 8-12; V. S. XV, 7; T. S. B. V. 4. 2; K. S. B. XXII. 6; .M. S. B. 
III. 3.4; S. B. VIII. 7.1.9; Baud. Sr. X- 46; Ap. Sr. XVIL 4.5; Sal. Sr. XII. 2.12; Kat. 
Sr. XVII. 258. 

15. T.S. IV. 4,4; M.S. 11. 13, 7, 8; V.S. XV. 20; T;S.B, V. 3.8; K.S.B, XXI. 4; M.S.B. III. 
3.2.;S.B. VIII, 7.1.2; Kai. Sr. XVll. 240. 

16. Baud. Sr. X. 46. 

17. Ibid, X. 46. 

18. Ibid, X. 46. 

19. Ibid, X. 46. 
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lokamprnd\ hhanyistaka^ retni^ik, * jimu^ (5 in the Ap. Sr., Vaik.Sr. and Sat. Sr.), 
dTociiwd^ (5 in the Ap.Sr. and Sat. Sr.) and apaswan* (16 in thcAp. Sr. oniy). 

In all the texts of the Krsna Schex)!^, we find a lai^e number of bricks, 
the maximum bein^ in tlie .■^p.Sr. where we come across as many as twenty- 
eight brick-names. In the Saihhit^ and Brahmanas of this schooli there is 
uniformity in the order of bricks but not in the Sutras. On the other hand, 
there arc only eleven names of bricks in the Sukla Sclmol* wliich occur in a 
uniform order. 

The bricks which are common to the Samhitas, Brahmanas and Sutras of 
both thcsriiook* are asapaina, svayamairnd, mrSja, stomabkdgd (except intbeAp.Sr.), 
paikaca^a^ ndka’iad,, mkami (except in Baudhayana), Tiauyd (except in VaikhS- 
nasa) and vihajyatis. 

Cftandobhidhd occurs in all the Samhitas and Brahmaiias of the Krsna 
School, but it has been dropped in the Sutras of that school. In die StUda 
School, however, this brick continues throughout under a similar name— -chandasya. 
Ukamprm occurs throughout in the texts of the Sukla School and under their 
influence Baudhiyana accepts this name. Tlic remaining bricks are confined to 
the Krs^a School only. Among the Siitrakaras, w'c find a marked tendency to 
coin new' names of bricks. Thus Baudhayana introduces bhuki^kdy fijynirf, 
rastrabhrt and ptOirnamanj and .\pastamba further prescribes kiranyt^bikat retaluih^ 
jhaUta, dravinoda and apaiiifan.^*‘ 

We find some changes in the number of bricks also; for instance, the 
T.S.B. prescribes only 12 virSja bricks, but the Baud.Sr., Ap. Sr. and Vaik. Sr. 
raise the number to 40, SfamabkSgd bricks arc 29 in the T.S,B. but only 7 in ihe 
Vaik.Sr. In the T.S.B. we find reference to 1 jyotifmatit I yajmtanvd atd 


1. V.S. XV. 59; S.B. VI11. 7. 1.2; Kai. Sr. XVII, 260, 

2. Ap. Sr. XVII. i. 11 Vaik. Sr. XXX,'XlX. 4. 

3. Ap. Sr, XVII, 4. 7 ; Vaik, Sr. XXX/XIX. 5. 

4. Ap. Sr, XVM. 5. 3; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 5; Sat. Sr. XII. 2. 17. 

5. Ap, Sr. XVII. 5. 12; Sat. Sr. XII, 2.9, 

6. Ap. Sr. XVII. 5.16. 

7. Supra, p. 133, lfl4. 

8. Ibid. 

9 . Ibid. 

10. Ibid. 


2 + 
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] indtataavdi but in the Ap. Sr, and Vaik. Sr. their numbers are raiicd to 12, 
33 and 22 respectively.* 

In the Sukla School also Katyayana reduces the number of chanda^di? 
from 30 (In the S.6.) to 6. 

Placing of Bricks 

Four asapatnd* bricks arc laid down to the left of tlic four ends of the 
spines. The space of one or half foot is left betw een each brick and the respective 
spine. The line-marks of each brick run parallel to the spine. The fifth asapatm 
brick is laid down at a distance of one cubit to the north of tiie southern one. 
The 40 ckandasjd or viraja* bricks arc laid down at the end of the spines, 10 In 
each quarter. The central portion* of the fifth layer symbolically represents 
the firmament. A circle round the centre is formed by a continuous ring of 29 
stomabhdgas. Within this circle, 5 nakasad bricks are placed,* 1 on the northern 
and 1 on the western spine; 2 half-bricks on the southern spine and 1 full brick 
on the eastern side in the second place, north of the spine. One peMacudd 
is placed on each nakasisd brick. Of the two sets of 3 chaadcc^d bricks, each falls 
in front of the western st&kasad^ only 1 brick of each set falling on the spine. 
One set of 3 such bricks is similarly laid dow'n within the circle on the casteni 
side (so as to leave a space of 1 vihajiyoiis and the 2 fta^ds in front). 
The remaining space in the centre is now filled up by the G^rhapatya hearth 
which consists of 8 bricks. Then a second layer of 8 bricks corresponding to this 
is laid which is called punakiti^ Then two ftaj^ds are laid down within Lite ring 
touching the eastern bricks of the circle; the vihajyotU brick is placed immedi¬ 
ately west of them. The available space of the layer is then filled up with the 
lokampf^as and loose earth is scattered on it. Lastly, smyamatmd is placed in 
the centre and vikami^ immediately nortli of it.* 


L I hid. 

2. Supra, p. 184. 

3. S.U.E., vol. XLrn, pL IV, p. S4 (a. 1. 

4. S.B. VI11. 5.1. 4-9. 

5. SB.E., Vol XLIII, pt. IV, p. 87. fn. 2. 

6. Ibid, pp. 97 ff. 

7. Ibid, loc. dt, 

B. Ln. VEII. 6. 3. a; S.B.E., vol. XLIII, pt. IV, pt. 119 fn. 2. 
y. S.B. vm. 7.3.11 ff. 
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The placing of the asapatna bricks is associated with the removal of evils 
and adversaries.^ The virSja bricks have been associated with light.* These 
arc also called chaae^jfSs which are connected with food.* The placing of the 
nakasad bricks enables the sacrificer to win heaven.* The ehandasy^ are as 
usual compared with cattle.* The riatyd bricks are identified with seasons and 
nobilit)'. Other bricks represent pedantry. Thus the nobility is placed 
among the peasantry as the eater.* The vihajyotis^ has been compared widi the 
Sun and prt^eny. The stomabkagS* bricks are identified with the heavenly world. 
The paUcacufd bricks are characterised with five knobs (efirfa).* The sikarnl^^ 
brick represents Vayu and the s^ayamdtr^^ the sky and the head of Prajapati. 

Reference to Bones 

Tlie cltandaiyd bricks arc identified with cattle and with heads placed on 
the forepart of the altar. TTiese bricks are placed in the range of the reta^ik 
bricks which are, as before, identified with ribs. The asapatna bricks are identified 
with arms." 

We also find a general view** of the different layers of the body of the 
altar with reference to the various parts of the body and bones. 

The first layer is conceived as the legs and the downward vital air, the 
filling of the soil is flesh. We find reference to the term asthi^taka in this conne- 


1. ^H i S.a VIIT. 5. I, 4. 

2. Ibid, VI ri. 5, 1, 5. 

3. Ibid, Vi 11. 5. 2. 1. 

4. iil(Tng'T^wiFTfwa^trsn% wn ibid, viii. 6. I, I. 

5. Ibid, VITI. 6. 2. I. 

6. m ffra ^U f TR. . .iB. VIII. 7. J. !, 2. 

7. Ibid, Vlll. 7, I .9. 

8. Ibid, vni. 5. 3. 4. 

9. Ibid. VIII. 6. 1. ll. 

10. Vni, 7. 3. 9, 15, 16. 
n. S.B. VIII. 6. 2 . 1 ff. 

12. S.B. VII. 7, 4. 19-2!. 
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ction,* which means the complete identification of bricks and bones and which thus 
indicates that bones also could be placed as is takas ^ The second layer is that 
part of the body which is above the legs and below the waist^ and the filling of 
tlic soil is flesh. The third layer is the waist, and the fourth, that part of the 
body which is above the waist and below the neck. The fifth layer is the neck, 
die sixth the head and the seventh the vital airs.* 

TJie ^afarudrija and other Ceremonies* 

The first solemn ceremony which is performed on die completed fire 
altar is the Satarudriya consisting of 425 obladons to Rudra, the god representing 
the drcadfiil aspects of life and nature. Appropriate formulas are addressed to 
the various forms of this terrible god, Rudra, Bhava, Paiupati, Nilagriva, liarva 
etc. and his associates for the appeasement of their wrath. Rudra, who is the 
hundred-headed god, b conceived here as the chief {ksaira) and those others 
originating from the drops arc regarded as peasants (clansmen). 

The section, comprising the Satarudriya, is mainly addressed to a single 
deity, Rudra; for, it is him the sacrificcr thereby gratifies. Oflerings of wild 
sesamum seeds and gapediaika flower by means of an nrAvi*leaf are made. The 
sacrificcr makes offering on three enclosing stones. Then libations of the un¬ 
stringing formulas are offered to Rudra so that hb bow may be unstrung and it 
may not injure any one. The fire altar is then sprinkled by the Agmdhra with 
water on every side, which symbolises the flowing of cxean round the wnrlds. A 
stone b thrown outside the fire altar in the south-western direction in the region 
of Nirrti, which symbolbes the putting out of pain. After taking possession of 
the bricks as milch-cows, the sacrificcr draws a frog, a lotus-flower and a 
bamboo-shoot across the central part of the altar and tlicn the Adhvary'u sings 
santaa round it. On the day of preparation for the Soma sacrifices, libations 
arc offered on the sna^amdlma, the altar b sprinkled with sour curd, honey and 
ghee, and the pravarg^a ceremony b performed. The leading forward of Agni 
to die altar involves a number of ceremonies including the putting of legs on 
die Aliavanfya fire and the oflering of oblations thereon. 


dWrtJtPT. . .S-B. VIII. 7. 4. 19. 

2. S.B. Vin. 7,4. 12 ff. 

3. T.S.B. V. 4.3 ff; S.B. IX. Iff. 
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This is ib)lowed by the installation and consecration {abldseka) of Agni 
which includes offering of cakes to Vailvanara and MarutSj and Vasordhara or 
shower of wealth, consisting of unintciruptcd series of 401 oblations to Agni, 
through which tlie sacrificer is supposed to acquire all the powers of Rudraj 
this rite is intended as the consecration of Agni. The other important rites in 
this connection arc Ardhendra and Grab a oblations, Kalpa, Vajaprasaviya 
and PSrtha libations, consecration of the sacriheer and Rlsp-abhrt or realm- 
sustaining obladons. After this the preparatory rites of the Soma sacrifice arc 
performed which include the building of the Dhisnya hearths, the Agni^otiuya 
(an animal sacrifice), the oblations to regions and the Pasupuroda^a offering. 
Next comes the Sutya or the day of the Soma sacrifice. A number of ceremonies, 
beginning with the Agniyoga (y^oking of the fire altar) and ending with an 
offering to Mitra-Vani^ia and the recitation of propitiatory hymns to Indra and 
Agni, are performed. 


CHM*TER TEN 


THE PURU$AM£DHA 

Thi Meaning and J^ature of the Purufamedha 

The Purusamedha^ a variety of the Soma sacrifice, is so called because 
it involves the slaughter of men as sacrificial victims.^ Just as a horse is slaugh¬ 
tered in the A^vamedha, similarly human victims are killed in the Puru^amedhal* 

The Purusamedha is a five-day sacrifice.’ The however, states tliat 

it may be extended for 40 days. In its performance the procedure of Asvamedha 
is followed.® The evidence of the Ap. Sr, and Kat. Sr, reveals that this sacrifice 
can be performed only by a Bralimana or a Ksatriya.' The Sat. la>^ down 
that it should be performed by a ruler or a Brahmana. 

Si^ifeance and Object 

The S.B.‘ states that, having performed the Purusamedha, Purusa Kara- 
yana surpassed all beings in virtues and excellence. Similarly, he, who performs 
this sacrifice, surpasses all beings and obtains everjihing. The Purusamedha 


1- i S.B. XHl. 6. 2, 1. 

2. | l I Ap. fir. 

XX. 25. !0, 11; Alw Sat. fir. XiV, 6, 21, 22. ' ' 

3. fi.B. XI1 1 . 6.iA.i q-s^ | Ap. fir. XX, 24.1. 

4. S.B. XIII. 6.1.2. 

5. tmmirfhqnr I Sank, fir, XVI. lO. 2; Cf. Sal. fir. XIV. 6.2.J I Vait fir 

VIL 37.10. . • ' 

6. TRwft m I .Ap, fir. XX. 24.2.; I Kit. fir. XXI. 2, 

7. xm fl^ioit ^T, Sat. Sr. XIV. 6.1. 

8. fi.6. Xin. 6.1,1, 
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The Furufamedka 

is everything. In the §ahk. §r.‘ we find that Prajapati obtained by this sacrifice 
that which he could not do by the Asvamedha. According to the Sat, Sr.* also^ 
the object of this sacrifice is to excel otheis and to obtain independence and poli¬ 
tical supremacy. 

In tlic Gop. B,’ we find the gradation of the sacrifices including the 
Purusamedha from tlic point of view of the political status obtained by their 
performance. Thus it has been stated that by performing the Rajasuya, Vajapeya, 
iXivamedha, Purusamedha and Sarvamedha, Prajapati obtained (won) the status 
of samre^t rrara/, virdt and samarat respectively. 

Main Comtihutils ej the Purusamedha 

This sacrifice has 23 dih^ds, 12 aftasads and 5 sutyds (Soma days)/ The 
first day oi it is the Agnistoma, the second an Ukthya, the third an Adratra^ 
the fourth an Ukthya and the fifth an Agnistoma/ The central Atiratra is tlic 
chief rite and the main viedms of the Purusamedha arc sacrificed on tliis day.* 

The Prelimimrj Rites 

In the Sank. Sr. and Vait. Sr., we get details regarding the preliminary 
rites w'hich, to some extent, resemble those in die ease of the Mvamedha. But there 
arc certain additions also. First of all, offerings arc made to Agnikama (desire), 
Agnidtitr (the giver) and Agni Pathikrt (the path-maker).’ Both these texts 


1. i i Safilt.Sr. xvi. loj . 

2. e: ¥4Rrnr<rifWr Tasitfirfir t i Sat.Sr. xiv. 6 . 1 ; also 

Ap. Sr. XX. 24,3. nqf ) 

3. *nEnf?firmni^#r, , fr -ufslh srnrmrT... 

stnmtfT 1 Gop. B. v. 8. 

4. S.B. Xin. 1,6.2; Cf. I KaeSr, XXI, 1. Cf. I 

I 75=7 I Sat. Sr. XIV, 6,3, 

5. S.B. XlII, 6.1.8; Cf. 4ffiit«a'(H(4'7i'niiiri<i7 gfisiw. t Kat.Sr. XXf. 3, Cf. 

arPnsjTir: immr? feifttiHPi <ftgTit rN4 [ H - 

I Sat, $r, XIV. 6.3, 

6. Sat. Sr,, loc, cil. 

7. Sank. Sr. XVI. 10. 4-8.; Vait. Sr, VII, 37.12. 
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Exeavations at KauJdntbi 


lay down that a Brahmana or a Ksatnya should be purchased^ for 1000 co^vs and 
100 horses for the purpose of sacrifice. The Vait. Sr. gives additional information 
regarding the purchase of the viedms. It lays down that the sacrificer should 
publicly proclaim that all that are subject to him should assemble together.* 
Then he should announce, ‘To whom shall I give a thousand (cows) and a hundred 
horses, to be the property of his relatives* ? Through whom shall I gain my 
objcci^ ?’ If some one offers himself, it is further announced that the transaction 
is completed.* In ease no body comes forward, the nearest enemy is conquered 
and caught as victim for this sacrifice.* The fixed price is given to the relatives 
of the victim^ and it is further announced that if the victim’s wife is to cause any 
obstacle in this matter, her entire property would be seized and the woman, if 
not a Brailmai>], would be put to death.* After being bathed and adorned,* 
the viedm is set free for a year.'* He is not to commit any breach of chastity." 
For a year, offer!np to Anumati (approval), Fathy^vasti and Aditi are made." 
Sank. Sr. further lays dmvn in this connection that the three daily oblations to 
Savitr should be performed in the reverse order." 

At the end of the year, according to the evidence of the Vait. Sr.," an animal 
offering is made to Indra-Pu§an, 

In the Sfonk. Sr." ivc get details regarding the recitation of 10 narehjhsm 


1. r?TO SfM wr etc, S3nk.Sr. XVI. 10,9; mfirsTf ^OTtT! 

trfr Slftiui: flTfT«ft ^ etc. Vait, Sr. VII. 37. 14, 15. 

2. ^ truMfd Vait. Sr. VII. 37.13. 

3. Supra, iu. I. 

4. Vait. Sr, VIL 37,14. 

5. Ibid. Vn. 37.15 (trf? Sif’i'Ti ^ iilmwJl («« I 

6. ^ ^ "dtw, ibid, VII. 37.16. 

7. ibid, VIL 37.17. 

8. tiTtf rfl sn^tr^ i ibid, Vll. 37. t8. 

9. ?f f 5^: ^<1 qnxff Ibid, VII. 37. 19. (The priest 

recites the hymns A.V. XIX. 6; X. 2-20) 

10. I Sant. Sr. XVI. 10.9. HWtfirtSU: etc. Vait. Sr. VIL 37.20 also 21. 

11. I Sank. Sr. XVI. 10, 9. 

12. 'psnu 5% 1 Sank. Sr. XVI, t0.U; also Vail.Sr. Vll. 37.20, 

13. I Sahk. Sr. XVL 10.12. 

14. 'Rj:* Vait, Sr. VIL 37. 21. 

15. Sank. Sr. XVL u/ 
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The PurusavM^ 

including those about Sunabsepa^ KaksTvat and others. The recital of the 
Sunabiepa legend is significant in this connection for it gives the indicadon of a 
human sacrifice. 


JTie Main Rites of the Sacrijice 

According to the Kat. Sr.,* Ap. Sr,* and Sat. the number of 

yupas required for the sacrifice should be IL But the Sink. Sr.® prescribes 25 jra/ar 
each of which should be 25 eratnis (cubits) long. The same text* la^'s down that 
there should be lOofij/pd ’wood, 12 of khadira wood, and one of Tajjud&la vasirala 
[the stake which stands opposite the Ahavaniya fire). In the Vait. however, 
wc find reference only to the Viiaklia yupa. 

The first important rite, according to the b performed on tlic 

Upavasatha day. On thb day, 11 victims, sacred to Agni and Soma, arc sacri¬ 
ficed at il stakes. The evidence of Katyayana,* .^pasiamba*^® and Satyasai^ha'* 
also leads to the same conclusion. The Sank. Sr.’*, howev'cr, lays do^vn that the 
number of viedms should be 25. Tlie S.B.»® further prescribi.^ that on the 
siityd days, there should be the Savamya victims of the set of 11 stakes. 

The most important sacrifice is performed on the third day which b 
known as Atiratra.’* The dbtribution of human ’viedms over the 11 stakes, 
according to the S.B., should be as follows:** 


1. S.6. Xdl. 6.1.6. 

2. ’tnrih I Sr. XXf. 4. 

3. Ap, Sr. XX. 24.4. 

4. Sat. Sr. XIV, 6,3. 

5. ( q3:^r4ilT4’tHi|i I Sank. Sr. XVf. 12. 1,2. 

6. Ibid, Xvi, 12.3.5. 

7. Vait. Sr. VII, 37. 9. 

8. ^+l45irBfl'ft*nv|: I S.B. Xlll. 6.1.4. etc. Ibid. 

9. Kat. Sr. XXI. 4, 

to. 1 Ap. Sr. XX. 24.4. 

11. SaL Sr. XIV. 6. 3. 

12. Ty4rwf'T7M>fr4lqT: I Siijik. Sr. XVI. 12. 6. 

13. •mt ■nwfw I S.B. XIII. 6. 1. 5. 

14. atmt l SfiR T ^ . . .ff . .S.B. XIII. 6. 1. 9. 

15. Ibid, XIII. 6.2. 5,8. 

25 
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Excauatiens at Katddfnbi 


The liret 48 victims arc tied to the central stake. According to the Kat. 
Sr.^, this is the agaistfiaj^Spa, Then 11 victims are tied to each of the remaining 
10yupas. Lastly^ 8 victiim, sacred to Prajapati, are taken for sacrifice. Thus, the 
total number comes to 166. In the however, we find the enumeration 

of 184 victims. According to Mahldhara,^ out of these additional victims, 14 
are dedicated to various deities and the remaining are descrihed"* in die same 
way as the 8 victims sacred to Prajlpati, mentioned above, who should belong 
ncidicr to the §udra nor the Brahman a caste. According to the K^t. &r,^, they 
arc to be added to the 11 \'ictims of the second stake. The other details in 
Katya yana* arc die same as in the S.B. 

Among the Sutras of the Krsna Yajurveda, only $ac\'§sadha* gives the 
details about the tying of the human victims to the stakes, which arc almost the 
same as in the and the Kat. Sr. This text lays down that either the remaining 
or only 8 victims should be added to the 11 victims of the middle stake.* 

ReUoM and Slaugh\eT of the Human Victons ojt ike Cefitral Day 

According to the tc.\ts* of the Sukla as well as the Krsna Yajurveda, the 
Brahmapa priest, seated to the riglit (south) of tlicm, praises llic men bound to 
die stakes by means of the Purusa Narayana litany {R.V.X. 90). This establishes 
die link of human sacrifice with the Purusasukta of the R.V. 


1. Kat.Sr. XXI. 8. 

2. In the V.S. (Book XXX) the total number of victimi is 104. In the T.B. (VI. 2} also we find 
a similar Iht of victims but the number is t79. Thirty names of dirties and vicittm am in 
the same order in both the texts. Aherwards, there is variation in the names of dietics and 
victims and also in their order. The T. B. uses the verb atahkeie (slaughter) for these 
viertims but the same does not occur in the V.S. Sec also S.B.E., vol. XLl V, pt. V, pp. 407-8 fn. 

3. S.B.E.^ loc, ciu 

4. Acoording to Weber these four victims, as they occur among the previously enumerated victims, 
are additions in the Saihhita which have not been recognised by the Brahmuia fS B E ' 
vol. XLTV, pt. V, p. 40B fn.) 

5. Kai. Sr. XXi. 10. 

6. Kat. Sr. XXI. 7-9. 

7. Sat. Sr. XIV, 6.6. ibid 

XIV, 6-7. 

8. Ibid, XIV. 6.7. 

9- iB, XIII. 6.2.12; ‘’I Kat, 8r. XXI. U * Sat 

Sr. XIV. 6.8, 
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At this stage the human victims, according to the have the fire 

carried round them but they arc not yet slaughtered. Then we find the intcr- 
vcntioii of a divine voice Saying* *Purusa, do not perform the SQihithdpajia ceremony 
with th(sc victims : if thou wert to do so, man would cat man’. 

Commenting on ‘ma santisthipOf occurring in this passage, Harbvamin* 
states that h^aTC patyagnikata^n the human victims are neither slaughtered nor 
taken in the northern direction. This shows the significaiicc of paiyag^ik^Yc^^ 
The commentator says tfiat, if these rites are performed before paiyag^ikaranai 
man will start eating man in this world. The object of talcing some human 
yicums in the northern direction is dear from the Ap. Sr, and Sat, Sr., where it 
is mentioned that only the pajyagnikTta victims are taken in this direction for 
release. Tlic S.B.* further states that only after pajyagnikarana some victims 
arc released and the remaining 11 victims® who arc "OGXi^paiyagslkfts arc 
slaughtered. 

Eggding* translates the term ^stidiUlidpuyatV here as ^concludes’. Elsewhere 
he takes it to mean ‘to consummate’*^ and’to slay’*b. But following the ritualistic 
tradition the commentator rightly interprets it as actual slaughter.’ Sayaija’* 
also explains the term ^samiihSpancvC as 's&Hjnapanam* or slaughter. 


Of all the ritual texts, IC^t. Sr. is not very clear about the ceremony of 
the carrying of fire, release of victims and the final samstkdpana. It has to be 
interpreted in the fight of the S.B. and the corresponding texts like the Ap, Sr. 


). S.B. XIII. 6, 2, 12. 

fTTril Ibid, XIII. 6,2, 13. 

3. nr tri w ^4;i itf4 < 

tRT. gw 1 i HarL-wiiiiiiii on S.B 

XIII. 6.2.13, 

. .S,B, XIII. 6.2.13. 

6. iTWmfot Ibid, XIII. 6,2.15. 

6. S.B,E., vol. XLIV. pt. V. p. 411, 

6a. XIII. 6.2,13, 

6b. Ibid, Vol. XXVI. pi. U p. 178 

7- Tif 1 5W 5t4 | Hari- 

awamin on S.B, XIII. 6. 2, 15. 

7a. Sayana io S.B, III. 7, 2. 8. 
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Kxcavatiitns at A'ausambi 


and Sat, Sr.^ of the Krsna School, .According to the Kat. 48 victims 
arc tied to the agnisthayupa and 11 victims to each of the remaining iO j/Hpas^ 
The remaining victims arc then to be added to the second yupa. Then Sutra 
XXI, 12 refers to the release ot BrahmanSdin; this expression may refer either 
to the Brakma^adii^ (XXL 7) or to victims also mention^ in sutras XXL 8 and 9, 
except the rest who arc added to the second post and appear to have 

been slaughtered {?^L 10). The number of \'ictims to be sacrificed will 
be 136 or 26 only according to eitlier of the tis^o alternative interpretations 
respectively. 

In the Ap, Sr.* and Sat. Sr.* of the Kt^na Yajurveda Schoolj we find 
almost the same procedure as in the S.B. It has been laid down that the paiyag- 
aifirta victims should be taken in the northern direction and released. Then 
after some rites, the remaining human victims are slaughtered. According to 
.\pastamba, those slaughtered arc two sets of eleven. But Saty^adha folbws the 
here, and lays down that they are one set of eleven only. 

The conclusion, therefore, emerges that, according to the S.B., Ap. Sr. 
and Sat. §r., the paiyagmkrta victims or those round whom the lire is carried 
arc released and the rest arc actually slaughtered. This is further confirmed 
by the procedure followed in the Asvamedha, the rites of which, as already pointed 
out, correspond to those of the Purusamedha. In the .4£vamcdha,* the 
paryagnikrta animats are released and then takes place the slaughter of ilie liorse. 
Thus it may safely be concluded that after the release of the paryagnikrta victims, 
the slaughter of the other remaining liuman victims must have formed part of 
the Purusamedha procedure. This has obriously been generally overlooked. 


1. Infra, fiu. 4, 5. 

2. f44i4^ii4rf»5Wt^fftniTiTRiPTn^ I Kat, Sr. XXf, 8. Ibid, XXI. 9. 

^PtPr I Ibid, XXL 10; trnCfnrrfht I Ibid, XXt. 12. 

3. T^r^ iw r 4*tf f tcq i ibid, xxi. ?. 

4. (f¥?r) i .4p. Sr. xx. 
24. IL 

5. 5flrTR?piTSS3hsT (T^ftTT 3TJf<r4Mt: ( Sat. Sr. 

XlV. 6.9. 

6. I Ap. Sr. XX. 17.5. tflthiirr t Ibid, XX. 17.9, 

Strtwn^^ I. . .3TTf t Sat. Sr, XlV, 3 . 55. 56, 
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Sturifice of Elemn Barren Cows 

The last round of the sacrifice consists of the immolation of 11 barren 
cows* sacred to Mitra>Vann|ia, the Visvedevah and Brtiaspati, according to the 
S.B. and Sat. iSr., and to Prajapati or Vi^cdcvahi according to Apastamba 
who* further lays down dtat tlic abhiseka in the Purusamedha is like that in the 
Aivamedha. 

The Main RtUs according to Sdnkhdyana and Vaitdna, /umisking 
an undisputed Eoidentx of Human Saerijice 

According to ^ankhEyana^’ a man, a gomrga and a hornless hc'goat 
are sacrificed for Prajapati. Twenty-five victims are brought to each of the twenty- 
five sacrificial posts, who are to be sacrificed for the seasonal deities.* 

The Apri verses, ‘Agni, death etc\» are pronounced on the adorned human 
victim.* A garment of kusa gras, a cloth of trips bark and a red garment of silk 
til reads are spread out for the victim,* When he is slaughtered, the Udgatr 
sings the saman addressed to Yama’ and the Hotr recites the Purusa Narayana 
hymn.' Then the sacrificcr is healed by means of four hymns.* The healing 
ceremony becomes ncccssar)', for titc sacrificcr has caused man-slaughter in course 
of the sacrifice. 

•» 

The first consort of the sacrificcr lies down near the slaughtered victim.’* 


1. S.B. xni. 6.Z.J6; Ap. ."^r. XX. 2+.15; Sat, Sr, XIV. 6.12. 

3. M» : I Ap. Sr. XX. 24. 14. 

3. 5^ ( Sartk. Sr. XVI, 12.14. 

4. H^hrsrfo:ftfo: l ibid, XVI. 12.14. 

5. t Ibid, XVI. 12.18. 

6. l Ibid, XVI. 12. 20. 

7. inim l Ibid, XVI. 12.21. 

8. 5^ ^ I Ibid, XVI. 13,1; for ihe hymns see ibid, XVI, 13,4. 

9. anr ( Ibid, XVI. 13.3. 

10. Bggeling thinks that the healing oeremony was with a view to heal the bodily infirmities 
of the sacrificcr (S.B.E., vol. XLIV^ pt. V, inlroduction, p. xlv). But t{^ vieH' is obviously 
untenable. 

11, l ibid, XVI. 13, 7, 
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Exeavaiiens at ICauiambi 


Both of them are covered with the upper garment.^ Then certain rites arc 
performed and some verses recited, Tliis rite is analogous to tlie sacrihecr’s wife 
lying with the slaughtered horse in the A^vamedha.* Theological discussion takes 
place on the sadasJ* After certain otlier ceremonieSj there Is a sacrifice of 
ten victims, fettered to a forked stake, and of anotlier twelve for the seasons/ 
According to Vaitana*, the third day of the sacrifice is a Mahavrata and the 
human victim is bound to the post*} some verses are recited on this occasion. 
With different verses tlie victim is taken to the slaughtering place in the shed of 
Simitra and then made to lie down/ WTien the \ictim has been slaughtered, 
the Purus a NarSyaija hymn is recited.® After this, certain vcrecs are recited 
with a view to heal the sacrifreer.* Other rites arc the same as in the A^vaincdha. 

The Daksind 

According to the S.B/*, the land, other property and the people of eastern, 
southern, western and northern quarters of the kingdom arc given to Hotr, 
Brahma, AdJivaryu and Udgair priests respcciivcly. The Hotrkas share this along 
with them. The land and property of the Brahman as arc excluded. IF a 
Brahmaua performs this sacrifice, he should bestow all his property in order to 
obtain its complete merit. 


I . wmhniR l Sank. 8r. XVI. 13.8. 

I S.B. Xnt. 5. 2. 2, 

3. Ibid, XVI. 13.16. 

The Sadas is an essentkl part of the altar of the Soma sacrifices. (5.B.E. vol, KLIII, 
pt. IV, pp. 241 ff,). It U a shed or tent lacing the cast with its long side measuring 18 
Or 21 or 24 or 27 cubits (S.B, 111.6.1.1 R*,). The breadth shoiiid be 6 or 10 cubits or one half of 
that of the long side. (Ibid, p. HI fh.). It is situated at the back of the altar [S.B.E. vol. XXVI, 
pt. H,p, 3 fit. 2, pp. 127, 140, 141, 146.) The priests and the Brahmanas take their scats on the 
Sadas (S.B.E. vol. XXVT, pt. II, p. 148 fn. 4; ibid, p. 141; HI. 6. l.lj, 

4. I Ibid, XVI, 14. 19*20. 

5. ftfhnr l Vait. Sr. VI, 37. 22. 

6. ^ [ Ibid, VI. 37. 23. 

7. itWtftr: 5iThTii f^wririT i ti^cr fr^rr i ibid, VI. 37, 24. 25. 

8. I Ibid, VI. 37, 26. 

9. I Ibid, VI. 38.1. 

to. iTHTTsrfir ^ 

^ I S.B. Xni. 6. 2. 18. anr irftj flTifpff tnn 

.. I Ibid, XIH. 6. 2, 19, 


P « 
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The PuTuxamedha 

The Srauta Sutras of KatySyana,^ Apastamba* and Satya^dha’ lay down 
the same procedure and emphasise that the dak$i^a should be like that in the 
Aivamcdlia. 

Life of the SacrificcT ajkr the Perfommnee of the Purufamdha 

The lays down that, after performing tliis sacrifice, the sacrificer 
takes up the two fires within his ownself (inhales tlic heat or smoke emitted by the 
fires), worships the Sun witli the Uttara Narayajja hymn and betakes himself 
to the forest without looking round. If he wishes to live in the village, he should 
take up again the two fires, the churning sticks, worship the Sun with the hynm 
mentioned above and dwell at his home. Afterwards also, he should offer the 
sacrifices which he can afford. The Kat. Sr,,‘ Ap.Sr.* and Sat. Sr/ also lay down 
similar rules. 

Evidence of the Pttrufamedha in Buddhist Literature 

In Buddhist literature also there arc significant notices of the Purusamedha. 
The earliest reference to it is found in the Suttanipata* which is eomidered to 
be one of the oldest texts of Buddhism. Some of its portions had become promi¬ 
nent even in the time of Buddha, as it is quoted about a Bhiksu that he was 
able to recite the last two chapters of it in the presence of the Lord in one 


1. i Kat. Sr. XXI. 14, 15. 

2. fitw faff i irmf iritpt: i Ap. Sr. 

XX. 24. 12, 13. 

3. nfhrpgfir :... i *r*rri?ah^ ushtr; 

^WT^lSat. Sr, XIV. 6.10,11. 

*mira S.b. xm. 6. 2 . 20 . 

5. Kit. Sr. XXI. n. 18. 

6, r- a 4 1 {luflA tnr'Tirir'TTssf47ii*nf*iT*n'<®tffl'?ffPST 1 irw ^ srfhfiT 
tiMld<fi(|t|l4^d I Ap. Sr. XX. 24. 16,17. 

7, ^44^rv'>nNJtliTlrl CHI<Wilj4[R 

I »ffi^ pqhu ; I Sat, Sr. XIV. 6. 13,(4. 

8. rpf^ ^ Tt3FT <i»ani I aWW' fiTpiT35 I iJlh 

ililvlH ^ ^11 Sp., vol. 1, p. 53. 
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Excavations at Kausdmbi 


sitting.^ The antiquity of this text is further borne out by the fact that even the 
commentary on certain portions of Uie Suttanip^ta was regarded as Buddha* 
vacana and was included in the Tripitaka itself.* At any rate, according to the 
Buddhist tradition, the entire extant Pali Tripitaka was in existence in 
29 B.C.* 

Tke Sattanipdta 

In the Brahmanadhammika Sutta,^ mentioned in the second chapter, 
i.c. CuUavagga, Buddha contrasts tlic ancient Brahmanical ideals with the 
Brahmanical duties and practices of his own time. The holy Braiimanas of 
ancient times exercised self-control and, having abandoned the pleasures of the 
five senses, they led a life for their own welfare. They had no cattle, neither 
gold nor corn. Only learning was wealth and com for them. People from 
various provinces and countries paid homage to them. Those Brahmainas were 
inviolable. They offered sacrifices which did not involve the killing of covs'S 
and did not hanker after huge dak^^ds. In course of time, hmvever, they 
were tempted by worldly wealth, adorned women of kings, houses divided 
into compartments etc. They composed hymns for sacrifice, approached king 
Okkaka and prevailed upon him to perform sacrifices. Then the king performed 
Assamedha, Purisamedha, Sammapasa, VSeapeyya and Niraggala sacrifices. 
In dakfi^i he gave wealth to these Brahmapas, which consisted of catdc, 
money, garments, adorned women etc. This gdtkd is also incorporated in the 
Samyutta Nikaya,* Afiguttara Nifcaya* and Itivuttaka.’ 

Baddkaghosa 

In the Paramatthajotika commentary, Buddhaghosa e.xplatns the con* 
notation of the .A^vamedha and Purusamedha. 


Kh, N., vol. I, p. 132 f also Pande, G.C., S,O.B, p. 53. 

2. Culbniddsa and Mahiniddesa. 

3. Parivira, p. vii. 

4. So., p. 50. 

5. S.W„ vol. I, p. 76. 

6. A.N.. vol II, p. 42. 

7. Ibid, p. 21. 
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He defines AsvantedhA* as that sacrifice in which horse is slaughtered. 
It two main ancillary rites and requires 21 yupai for its performance. The 
daksina consists of die entire property excluding the land and people. Similarly, 
the Puru§amcdha* is that sacrifice in whicli men arc siayed as victims. It has 
four other component parts. The dokfina consists of the entire wealth, as in die 
case of the A^vamedha, and also land. In his SaratthappakSstnP commentarv 
on the Sxrfiyutta Nikaya, Buddhaghosa repeats the same comments with the 
additional information that die term ^medhantV meant ‘md/imir which indicates 
that actual human slaughter was performed in the Purusamedha. 

The facts, in the commentary of BuddhaghtKa, reveal that he had a clear, 
correct and first-hand information of the ritual. HU definitions of the ASvamedha 
and Parusam^ha arc the same as in the ritual texts. The reference to 21 yupas, 
in connection with die ASvamedha, occurs in the commentary as well as in various 
ritual texts.* Here Buddhaghosa states that the Asvamedha has two main ancillary' 
rites along w-ith the central ceremony. The S. B. also lays down that the 
main sacrifice lasts for tlircc days.* The first Soma-day is the Agnistoma.* The 
second is the Ukthya’ on which the main ceremony of slaughtering the horse 
takes place. On the third day, a number of rites arc performed and it is described 
as the Atiratra*. So the main ceremony of horse slaughter has the two ancillary 
ones, performed on the first and the third day. 

Similarly, the Purusamedha, according to Buddhagliosa, has four ancillary 
ceremonies, evidently bcjides the central ceremony—one Agnistoma and one 
Ukdiya preceding the Atiratra and another Agnisfoma and Ukthya following 
it. The four components of the Purusamedha along v^iih the central Atiratra 


STfawa-f t ParamatdmjoUka commentary on the Sn. 

vol. n, p, 321. 

2. fo gfmhm, itfe srFshw 

I Ibid. 

3. Saratthappak^ini, vol. I, p. 143. 

4 tr^4T^«JT, Sartk. Sr, XVI, 3. 1. 

5. S.B. Xllt. 4. 1. 1. 

6. S.B. XIII. 2.1. 1 ff. 

7. S.B. XI11. 2.2.1 ff. 

8. S.B. xm. 5. 3. 9. 
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arc the same as in the ritual texts. Thus Buddhaghosa shows a correct insight 
into the structural arrangements of these sacrifices. Regarding the dak^tna in these 
sacrifices also, we find that the facts in his commentary arc in conformity with 
those in the ritual texts.^ Thus the daksina of the Purusamedha consists of land 
and all other property as prescribed in the Ap. Sr.® 

7ks Evidence of the Khan^^hala Jdtaka* 

This Jataka relates that Dcvadaita, the opponent of the Tathagata, was 
the Brahmana priest of king Ekaraja of Baranasi, also called Pupphavati, in hb 
previous birth and hb name was Khaiidahala. He succeeded in persuading the 
king to offer a sacrifice involving the slaughter of hb sons, other persons and 
animab as victims. On being asked about the way to heaven by the king, 
the priest replied that it could be won by the excellent merits obtained by sacri¬ 
ficing those who deserved not to be slain and by giving enormous gifts in that 
sacrifice. He further explained to tlic king that the latter should offer as 
of sacrificial victims, hb sons, queens, merchants, the choicest bulb, the 
steedt etc. 

The commentary, while explaining thb passage, further adds that princes, 
princesses, wives of the king, bulb, horses, elephants, each four in number, were 
required to be sacrificed in an enclosure. Their heads were to be severed with 
a sw'ord and pieces of gold vfcrc to be thrust into their mouths (throats). 

The king, intending to perform this sacrifice with a desire to obtain 
heaven, summoned his four sons, Gandakumara, Candasura, Bhaddasena 
and Vcmanikasura, He went out of the city and ordered a sacrificial pit to 
be dug and then levelled, according to the ancient Brahmanical procedure, so that 
tire rite might not be dbturbed. The persons, seized for the sacrifice, were his 
fjur sjns, mentioned above, his four daughters, Upaseni, KokilS, Mudita and 
Nanda; hb four queens, Vijaya, Eravati, Kesini and Sunaudi; and four mer¬ 
chants, Punnamukha, Bhaddiya, Singala and Vaddha, who w-ere weepiig aloud 
and protesting. Among the animals, there w'ere four elqjhants, Abhayahkara, 
Rajagiri, Accyuta and Varunadanti; four hor^, Kesi, Suramukha, Puni^aka 


1. tife StwitW etc. 4ee fn. 2, supra, p, 201. 

2. fVri iPTT^^ I Ap.Sr, XX. 24.12. 

3. Jataka, vol. VI, pp, 131-157. 
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and Vindaka, and four bulls, Yuthapati, Anoja, Nisobha and Gavampati, 
Besides, a number of odjcr animals and birds were also seized for the sacrifice 
which was to be performed in the morning.. 

Amidst loud wailings and pathetic cries, the victims were carried through 
the eastern gate of the city to the sacrificial ground. After the prclinunary rites, 
the priest Khan^ahala placed the prince Candalcurnara on the altar with his 
neck bent forward. While the priest was on the point of severing the neck of 
the prince with a sword, the King of gods appeared in person with a blazing 
mass of fire and disturbed the sacrifice. 

In the Vessantara Jataka‘, we find reference to the sacrifice, known 
as *p(miha sakam\ which an escort of king Vessantara intended to perform with 
the Brahmana jujaka as a victim by cutting off his head and making the offering 
of his flesh, marrow and heart. The term sakuna means bird and thus it 
may be possible that this rite, involving the offering of the various parts of the 
human victim, may have some relation with either the Syenaciti or the Sycnayaga. 
One is also reminded here of offering to palk^S-^astif’‘ in connection with the 
Purusamedha sacrifice. 

In these tw'o Jatahas the preparation and levelling of the saerificial ground, 
the construction of the sacrificial enclosure, the sacrifice of human and animal 
victims, the thrusdng of gold-chips into their mouths and the facts regarding the 
sacrificial fees, agree closely with those in the ritual texts. They occur in the 
gathd portion of tlie two stories, whose anti<iuity goes back to the early days of 
Buddhism. 


Evidence of the Puru^oTnedka in Jain Likrature 
In a Jain text* there is an interesting account of a Brahmapa preist Mahe- 


u 

^^11 *f?t5TTT^l Jitaka, vol. 

vr, p, 527. 

2^ Supra^ p. 192 fii. 12. 

3p Vip. S.L 5* quoted in iht Schools and Sects in Jala Literature by Amulyacbandra Sen, 
p. 15. 
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ssaradatta who used to perform Horn a (Soma) sacrifice (obviously Purus amedha) 
by seizing one boy belonging to each of the four castes for the enhancement of 
the realm and power of his patron king Jiyasattu. The number of victims 
was even increased on special occasions. Thus wlienever the king was atta¬ 
cked by an enemy, the priest caused 800 boys from each caste to be seized and 
sacrificed. There appears to be some exaggeration, but the fact of the perfor¬ 
mance of Pucusamedha is evident here. 

Re/erfiice to tfie PurusamedJia in th£ non-ritualutk Hindu Tfxts 

In the Sambhavaparva of the Mahabharata^, we find a detailed descri¬ 
ption of the Puru Vam^a, starting from Daksa,ancl a reference to the performance 
of ten thousand Purusamedha sacrifices by AyutanSyi, a scion of that \^arhsa, 
who was so called because he had performed ajfula or ten thousand human 
sacrifices. 

In the Vayu Purana*, the Asvamedha and Naramedha arc compared to 
the waist and bcUy respectively of the ascetic sage Vyasa. In the ninth Skandha 
of the Bhagavata Purana® also, there is an account of the performance of a Puru- 
samedha by king Hariicandra vfho purchased Sunahiepa, the second son of 
.'Vj^arta, as a sacrificial victim, and obtained the service of the priests, ViSvamitra, 
Jamadagni, Va^i^tha and Ay3sya as Hota, Adhvaryu, Brahma and Udg^t^ 
respeedveiy. The facts regarding the purchase of the victim and the order of 
the priests agree with those in the ritual texts. In the fifth Skandha of the same 
Purana, we find the condemnation of this sacrifice- It is slated that men wlio 
perform the Purusamedha go to hell and there they are cut into slices by the 
troops of rdksasas W'ho arc no other than die victims slayed in the sacrifice.® 
In the Kathasaritsagara* we find that the divas requested the priticc of the 
ddnavas to offer himself as a victim for the Purusamedha. He agreed to it and 
the gods cut his body into pieces for that sacrifice. 


1. -. . r a; < M.B,, IJambKavaparva, XCIV, p. 138. 

2. i Va™. P,, CIV. 84. 

3. Bhag. P. V. 26.31; IX. 7. 20-22. 

4 . W; 554^^1 * 1 * 1 ^>*[ ,, .tPi; I 

Kathasaiiteagara, XLVI. 3. 238, 239. 
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In the Cho Dinh’ Rock inscriptions of Champa, belor^ng to c. 400A.D., 
there is evidence of the performance of human sacrifice. Inscription no. 2 refers 
to a sacrifice offered by Maharaja fihadra Varman or one of his descendants 
with the address, “I shall make thee agreeable to fire, i.e. sacrifice thee/' No. 
3 refers to the binding of a slave called Siva to the sacrificial post. The reference 
to the victim being made agreeable to fire is in accord with the Apri hymns, 
^AgniimTtyui^*^ which arc to be recited at the time of the immolation of the 
human victim.* It is significant to remember that the culture of South-East Asia 
had its root in Indian culture. 


1. (f) aifr ^ arm ^ (2) 

^ nhRifh i (3) »jfii1%jnrraiir i i (ins¬ 

cription Nos. 2 & 3, Majiundar, R.C. Champa; Ancient Indian Cnbnics in the Far 
East* vol. I). 

2^ Supra, p. 197a 
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Bana^ 47 

BandhumaUp 182 

Bari, 4 

Basin^ 63 

Bandhayana, 11, 17, 106* 129* 132, 147* 149, 
150, 160, 163, 165, 170, 171, 173, 180, 185 

— Srauta Sutra, 100, 10!, 102, 109, 137, 141, 
145, 146, 152, 163, 164, 166, 172, 176, 177, 
179, 180, 183, 185 

Beaded necklace, 76 
Beaker, 62 
Bhadda^na, 202 
Bhaddiyap 202 

Bhadravarmaci, Mahiraja, 113, 205 

Bhagavata Purina^ 114, 204 

Bhandarkar, 81 In 2 

Bhinugnpta, 21 fn 2 

Bharadvaja, 166 

Bhafhut, 20, 85, 86 

Bha^aeandrika, 133 

Bhava, 188 

Bhik^p 199 

Bhir Mound, 23 

Bhita, 64 

Bhola Nath, 94^ 95 fhs. 

Bhumlvatf, 165 

Bhutcftaka, 101, 176, 177, 185 
Bhuyaskft, 184 
Bikaner, 4 
Bilva* 193 

Bird-shaped altar^ 89, 118, 136 

Black-and-Rcd Ware, 18, 19, 31, 39,57, 59, 68 

Boghaz-Kbi Inscription, 11 

Bone arrow-heads, 47, 48, 50 

Bos Bubalis, 95 

Bos Indicus Linn, 88 

Bowl, 57 

Bowl-cum-basin, 57 

— Grey Ware, 57 
Bracelet, 77 
Brahma, 198, 204 


Brahmaganah, 138 
Brahmaloka, 132 

Brahmana, 9-13, 99-102, 105, 106, lOB-112, 
122. i29, 138, 141, 145, 147, 152, 172, 
173, 177, 180, 182, 185, 190, 192, 194,198 

— Ailarcya, 25, 47, 114, 115 
Brihmanadhammika Sutta, 200 
Brahmanidiii* 196 
Brahmam, Gopatha, 25, 191 

— JCyaka, 203 

— Priest, 194, 203 

Brihmana [porttoti of the) Kafhaka Samhita, 
99, 163, 165, 172, 177 

— (portion of the) Mai tray ani SaEnhita, 163, 
164, 172, 176, 177 

— $advi]ii^, 134 

— Samhita, lOJ 

— Satapatha, 12. 25, 100, 103, 105, 107, 111, 
117, 130, 132, 133, 134, 136, 137, 139, 141* 
152, 155-160, 163-170, 173, 174, 176, 177, 
179, 100, 190, 194*196, 198, 199 

— Taittiriyaj Ill 
Brahmavarta, 10, 11*12 
Brahml letters, 1J 
Bfhadaranyaka Upani^ad, 9 
Bfhaspati, ] 18 
Bi^haspatimhra, 14, 19 
Brhatis, 104, 158, 176, 177 
Bronze age ware, 13 
Buddha, 11* 26, 200 
Buddhavaeana, 200 
BuddhaghojH, 113, 200-202 
Bud-shaped antm^-heads, 47, 50 
Buffafo, Indian domestic, 95 
Buhicr, 85 fn I 

Buil, 80-82, as, 95, 123, 139-142, 144, 169, 
175, 202, 203 
Bunda, 47 

Calf, 175 

Cambay, gulf of, 3 
Candakumara, 202, 203 
Candasura, 202 
Cane, 47 

Cast coins, inscribed, 80, 84 
-uninscribed, 82, S3 
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Cattle. 123 
Caturasra, 119^ 154 
C3tunDas>'a, 136 
Catufpadap 99, 140* HI 
Cayaimdc^a, 154 
Ceremony, Pravargya, 171, 188 

-upa;sad,l75, 179, 182 

Cetavyam, 120 
Chadwek, 116 fa 2 
Ghakp cxcavadona of 5 
^^^halcolithic cruUure, 4, 58 

— site®, 58 
Champa^ 113, 205 
Chanclaiciti, 13 L 
Chandasya, lOl, 104, 124. 125, 163* 164, 

171, 174, 176. 177, 178, 179, 184* 185* 186, 
!87 

Chandobhidhl, 183-185 
Channavita, 76 
Chatteiji, S. K. 8 fnL 
Chattopadhyiya, K. 11 
^/Chiaelsp 35, 45, 48, 53 

Cho Dinh—Rock Inscription, 205 
Circular—arrcnv-heads, 47 
—- coLtii, 83 

-— Cross*Section arrow-head?* 45* 48, 52 
Citi, 136 
— Alaja, 131 

— Agni. 108, 120, 131, 136, 138 
— Drcn3, 131, 132 
— Kurma* 132 
— Prauga, 108, 131, 132 
—- Samuhya, 131 
— Supama, 97* 132| 133, 134 
— Syena,' 15, 87, 97, 100. 113, U6. 120, 123* 
131, 134, 135* 136, 137, 139. 203 

— upacayya* 132 

— ^ Ubhayatah-prauga, 132 
Civilization. Harappan, 10 
— InduSp 5, 14 
Clyatc, 120 
Clay ball. 146 

Clod-bricks, 88* 90, 93, 96, 98p 119* 120* 178 
Clothes, 137 
Cbcks, US 
Coins, Circular, 83 


— inscribed cast. 80 

— Ku^na, 13 

— Mitra. 20. 60, 84 

— ptmch-marked« 20, 80, 81 

— pundi'inarkcd silver* 81 
“ of the Magha Kmgs, 80 

— silver* 81 

— umnscribed 83 

— Copper* 82 

— tril^al, 83 

Conical blade cross-section arrovi,''*heads, 45 
Coomaraswamy* A. IC 20, 76 
Copper. 47 

— inscribed cast coins, 84 
Cows* 200 

Crescent on hill, 82. 83 
Cud^i 187 

Cullaniddesa, 200 fn 2 
Ciillavagga, 200 
Culture, chalcdlitbic* 4, 58 

— Harappan* 3-6, I0, 13 

— Indian, 20S 
Cultural period 1., 45 

— Period IL* 45, 48 

— Period IIL, 45-4B 

— Period IV„ 46 

— Fainted Grey Ware, 4 
Cunningham* 25, 84* 85 
Curd, 122 

Dak^a, 204 

Dakfina, 110* 137, 138* 152, 198* 200* 201, 

202 

Danavas, 204 
Dand^ana. 47 
Darbha. 160 
Datiapuiaain^a, 98, L36 
Deccan, lo, 11* 58 
Deer-bom. 47 
DefenDes. Harappan* 41 
Demetrius* 15 
DcOp 7 fn 1 
Devadatta* 202 
Devalak^ma* 123, 151, 165 
Devas, 204 
Devala, 130 
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Dhanabhuti^ S5 
Dhifnya hearth?, 189 
DhoiJ^ 77 

Dlk^, 103* 105 107* 119, 153* 154, 155* 191 

Dbhes^ 57, 61, 69 

~ Grey Wart, 69 

Duh-an-staad, 57, 62 

Diiyas, 176, t77, 17S 

Doab, Ganga-Yamuni, 6 

Dogs, li6 

Door-hook, 56 

“ ring, 55 

Double-grooved, ivory and bone arrow-heads, 
49 

— stringed girdle* 77 

— tanged arrow-heads, 45, 52 

— tanged, iron arrow-heads, 52 
Drapery, 77 

Dravinoda, 185 
Dravya, 130 
DronadTir 131, 132 
Ofsadvati, LO, 12 
Durva, 98, 166, 178 
DuTV'ci^aki, 162, 163* 167 
Outt, Bibhulibhusan, 138 fn 4 
t^ipada, 99, 140* 141 
D^'btana, 150 

Dviyajua, 124, 163, 164, 166, 167, 170, 171 

Ear*rings, 76 

Eastern Punjab, 3* 8, 9 

EggetSag, 113, 117, 133* 155, 167, 195, 197 fm. 

Egypt. 3 

Ekaha, 108, 137 

Elephant, 80, 82, 63, 85, 123* 202 
Epiphany, 116 
Eravaif* 202 
European, [1:6 

Fa-Hicn, 25 
Falcon, 134 
Feathers, 47 

Figurines terracotta, 74-77, 79 
Fire-cuh, Indo-European* 107 

— pan, 93, 98* 121* 136, 144, 148, 156 
Fordticatiob, 41 


Galagata rekha, 121 
Czdga* G 

GaAga-Vamuna doab, 6 
Gangetic Valley* 6, 8, 10-15* 18, 21, 23, 45* 
46* 59, 64* 66, 74, 81* 93, 122 
Ganges basin* 9 
Gargl SsmhitE* 15, 109 
Garhapatj-a, B9* 98* 103-105, 119, 126, 136* 
146, 152, 157, 159* 161^ 186 
Garland, 93 
Garmuta, 160 
Gatha, 200, 203 
Gauramiranya* 169 
Gavampaii, 203 
Gavayamaranya, [69 
Gavedhuka, 188 
Germany, 116 
Chaggar Valley, 5, 6 
Gharmf^taka, LOl 
Ghee, 122, 169* 168 
Ghesf, 14, 19 
Ghosh, 4, 5, 

Ghosh, N, N., 25 
Ghu^tarama, 15, 21, 22, 37 

— monastciy, 26 
Gh|ta* 144, IS4 

Girdle, daublc^tringed, 77 
Goat* 123, 175 
Goat-hatr, 146 
Goat's milk, 153 
Gablet, Indus, 4 
Goddess, 122 
GodhOma, 160 
Gomfga* 110, 197 
Gopatha Brahma na, 25^ 191 
Gordon 20, fo3 
Graha Oblations, 189 
Greek invasion, L4, L5 

— myths, 115 
Creeks, 15, 16, 27 
Grey Ware, 68 

-- dishes, 69 

Gf hamedha, 136 
Gfhya* 130 
Grietson, S, 9 Eh 2. 

Griffith* 146 
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Grooves, 47 

Gtiard^rooms, 35 , 38 , 40 , 41 , 74 
Gupta, 74 

68 , 70 , 71 

Hand-made figurines, 74 
__ hollow cylindrical body, 78 

— lerracoita figurines, 75 
Harappa, 3 , 4 , 9 , 58 , 65 
Harappan architecture, 6 

— civilisation, lO 
^culture, 3 * 5 , 10 , 13 

— deteoces, 41 

— influence, 5 

— senlement, 3 
Harijcandra, 114 , 204 
Harisvamui, 195 
Haiiti, 79 

Hastinapura, 9 , 23 , 45 , 52 , 58 , 60 , 62 , 76 
Haviryajfias, 130 
Havis, 129 

Hawk. 116 , 120 , 134 

— shaped altar, 124 
Head of a snake, 122 


Index 

Hubert, 129 

Human figurines terracotta, 74 
Huna, 15, 21, 46 

— conquest, 15, 16 
Hunaraja, 16, 21 

— seals of, 37 
I^^Husk, 149 

Hymn. Uttara-Narayana, 199 

Immigration, ludo-Aryan, 8 
Incised Red Ware, 71 
India, 8, 13 

— central, 7, 8» 10 
Indian culture, 205 
— > domestic buffalo, 95 
— ■ southern, 11 
Indo-Aryan, 10, 14 

— ’ — immigration, 8 

-■ invasions, 7 

•—European, 113, 116, 129 

- fire cult, 107 

— Iranians, 116 
Indra, It, 12, 142, 205 
Indra-Pu^, 192 


H€-goat, 98 , lOO, 107 , 110 , 123 , 139 . 144 , 146 , IndmiauvS, 184 , 186 


147, 169. 175 
Hillebrandt, 112, 117 
138 

Hindon* 3, 6 
Hinduuin, 109 

110, 163, 176, 177 

Hocr^c, 7, B 
HoUow crosst 80, 82^ 83 
154 

Honey 122, 168, 169, 188 
Hoof of the horw, 148 
Horn, arfOvi'*heads of, 47 
Homlcw he^goat, 197 


Indraya^th Bl, 85 
ladu^ civilizadDn, 5, 14 
^ goblet^ 4 

— vallc>> 3, 8 

tnscribed caat coins, 80, 84 

— PoUcry, 72 
Inscription, kada, 2S 
Invoision, Alexander^ 23 

— Greek, 14, 15 

— Indo-Aryaa, 7 
- —Yavana, 15 
Inverted tawne, 83 
Irsn, 7, 45, 47, IQ7 


Horse, 80, 84, 85, 107, 108, 123, 139^142, Iranian element, 10 
I 44 I 147 . 169, 190, 198. 201, 202 —eoimectioD, 7 

Hoise-hair, 178 ^contact, 14 

^shoe, 91 

Hota 204 “ aiTOw-heads, 45 , 47 , 51 

Hoir! 110. 107, 198 -double-tanged, 52 

Hotreanah, 138 -Knife-blade, 52 

Hotrkas’, 198 -barbed, 52 
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—' — bud«shaped, 50 
Iroii'nist, 148, 149 

— model of a lerpcnt, 55, 122 
Irori'tiail, 55 

fron-^rixigs, 48, 55 

Irregular rectangular amiw-heads, 47 
“ — ivory and bone arrow-heads, 50 
Ifanmandalob, 139 
I^talcapalu, 143 
l^ialcas, 143, I8S 
136 

[?u, 138, 150 

Itivuttaka, 200 

Ivory, appw-bcads, 47, 48 

Jain, 113, 203 
Jainism, 9, 117, 129 
Jaipur, 4, 5 fn?, 

Jamadagni, 166, 204 
Janalca, 9 

Jananiejaya Paijk^ita, 12 
Jatighamatri, 180 
Jartila, 160 

Jatska, 12, 13, 81, 202, 203 

— Khandahab, 202, 203 

— Vessantara, 203 
Javelins, 45, 48 
Jayaawat, K, P. 100 
Jha, G* N* 138 fn 3. 

JhilnsI, 64 

JimQta, 101, 186 
Jiyasattu, 204 

JyOti?mali, 101, 104, 176, 177, 184 

Kabandhas 169 
Kadii Inscription, 25 
Kl6ri, 0 
Rakint, 81 
Kakfivat, 193 
Kali Age, 109 
Kllidasa, 15 
Kalpa, 189 
K^pila, 12 
Kane, 1 30 fnS. 

Kaniska, 15 
KaAkaciti, 131, 132 
28 


Kankar nodule, 92, 93, 95, 99, 118, 121, 122 
Kapardi, 132, 139 fnl, 

Karahb, 61 

Karavinda, 132, 139 rn2. 

Rinnuki, 156 

Karoii, 107 

Kar^pana, 81 

Kai^marya, 98, 138, 162 

Ka(haka Samhita, 101, 106, 164 

- Brahmani, 99, 163, 172, J77 

Kathasarilsigara, 114, 204 
Kathiawar, 3, 5, 6 

Katyayana, 101, 104, 107, 117, 129, 150, 152. 

154, 155, 157, 158, 163, 166, 168, 177, 160, 

186, 193, 194, 195 

— Srauta SOira, 99, 100, 103, 105, 133, 142- 

148, 158-160, 163-165, 173, 176, 177. 179, 

180, 183, 193, 194, 196, 199 

KauI&mbT, BIT. and pmsint. 

Kavlltaki Upani^sd, 25 
Kaulilya, 12, 13, 18, 47 
KeiUt, A, B. 10 fn I103 fn 1106 fit 2., 107 fits- 
109, 112, 113, 116 61 t., 117 fti U 129, 130, 
147 fn 7, 

Keii, 202 
KesinT, 202 
KhadirP, 138, 193 
Rhandahib Jataka, 202, 203 
Khiravcla, 129 
Rimpurusa, 169 
Kings, Magha, 80 
— Mitra, 80 
King Vesaantara, 203 
v' Knile-blade arrow-heads, 45, 52 
Knives, 45, 48, 55 
''Tinowledgc of iron, 45 
Kokila, 202 

Rnnajina, 146, 149, 156, 179 
Krtnijinaloma, 104, 148, 149 
Rffni Yajurveda school, 10, 11, 99, 101-105, 
lOe, no, 112. 122, 126, 140, 142-145, 143, 

149, 157, 160, 163, 164, 166, 167, 169, 173, 
177, 180, 184, 185, 194, 196 

Krttika, 104, 183 
K^ura, 102, 182, 188 
Kyatriya, 102, 109, 147, 190, 192 
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Ksudra pafSna, t21 
KuhU) 99 

Kulattha, J€Cl 
Kuniaragupiaj 126 

Kurnta, 162, ]i69 
Rurmachi, 132 
Kuni-Pafichala, 10 
Ku^a, 146, 197 
Kufsna coins, 13 

Ladder, 83, 83 
v^Lal, B. B, 9, 23 
^Likl. B. B. (Dr,), 27 fial. 

Lanky hull, 80, 83 
Law, B. C. 23 fn3, 

L^af-sfaaped arrow-heads, 45, 48 
Leire, 116 Tn2 
Lid, 62 
Lion, 175 

Lokamprnas, 119, 124, 125, 154, S58, 163, 
164, 171, 172, 173, 176-178, ISO, 181, 185, 
186 - 

Long point arrow-heads, 47 
l.otha1, 3, 4, 66 
Lotus, 77, 93 

— flower, 188 

— leaf. 146, 161 
Louis Rennu, 130 

Losengp cross-section arrow-heads, 45, 48 

Macdonell, 129 
Madhyadcia, 9 
Madhyamika, 15 
Madhya IVadesh, 21 
M&gadhi, 7, 8 
Magha. 19, 20, 23 

— ^ins, 80 
Mahahhaiau, 114, 204 
MahapJddesa, 2fn 200 
Mahdraja Bhadravarmaoa, 133, 205 
MahSri;hra, 8 

Mah5vra'ta, 11,97, 115, 130, 136, 19B 
Maheshwar, 4, 32 
Mah^aradatta, 203, 204 
MaMdhara, 146, 167, tSt, 194 
MsitrSyanT^Sanihltl, 101, 106, 132, 163 


-Brahmana ( portiun of ) 163, 164, 172. 

176, 177 

Majumdar, R. C. 205 
Milavikigniinitra, 15 
Malwa, II, 60, 62, 64 
Man, 98, 107, 115, 123, 139, 144, 173, 197 
Mandakfiaka, 101, 183, 176, 177, 183 
Mantras, lOO, 101, 107, 133, 146, 149, 15L 
154, 155, 159, 163, 164, 165, I6B, 

171, 175 
Manu, 9 
Markapaka, 160 
Maishall, 3, 2L 46, 51, 56 
M3fa. 81, 140, H2, 160 
M& saniiis^po, 195 
Mauryan Period, 20, 23 
Mauss, 129 
Max MQlkr, 47. 115 
Mayu, 169 

Medhya, 103, 140-142, 144. 164 

Meerut, 6, 45 

Mchagaori, 6, 62 

Men, 190 

Menander, {5 

Mcrchanls, 202 

Milch-cow, 175, 188 

Mithuna plaque, 70 

Miira, 11, 23, 35, 99, 108, HS, 153 

— coins, 20, 84 

— kings, 14, 19, 20 
— ^ — coins of, 80 
Miira, R. L, 117 
Nlitra-Varuna, 110, 189 
Moat, 39 

Mohcti-jo-flaio, 3, 4 
Monastery of Ghesitirama, 26 
Motamachtaii, 5$, 61 
Mother Goddess, 13, 74 
Mould-made, 74 

— temcoiia flgurine, 76, 93 
Mudita, 202 

Mughal, 25 

Muflji, 146, 15$. 160 
“Trivfta, 146 
Mtq^ikarana, 156 
Mythical animal. TO, 83 
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Nagnajit 107 

Naib, 45, 48, 56 
NaimiuiLi, 180 
Nafcasada, 183, 185487 
Nak^atrc^aka, 184 
Nalajida, 200 £b X 
Naiida, 202 
Naraca, 47 

Narain, A, K. 15 fnU 
Naramcdha, 204 
Xar^iamsas, 192 
Nasatyau, 11 

Navdatoli, 4, 6, 7, 10, 12, 14, 18* 23* 39,52, 
60,^ 

Ncddiicc, 76, 77 
Nevada, 68 

Ntkaya* Ax^ttara* 200 

— Sam>T4itaj 200* 201 

North India, 7, B 

Northcra-black-polishcd-human head* 75 
^ — Wa«* 18* 14* la* 19* 20, 23, 31, 32* 
35* 40, 45^, 36, 60. 66-70 

-- — painted and incbcd* 72 

Northern Punjab, 5 
North4Ve5tcm India, 11, 106 

— region* 46 
Nilagriva, 188 
Niraggnja* 200 
Nirrli, IBS 
Nwobha, 203 
Nitya, 130 
Niv^a, 160 

Offering-stand* 93* 121, 122 

Oidenberg, U7 fii3- 

Ore* 45 

O^adhis, 160 

Ox, 175 

Pada, 151* 173 
Padamatrl, 1 53 
Pada Vhniatika, 81 

Painted and incised Northcm-Blatk-Polished 
Ware* 72 

— Black-and-Rcd Ware* 70 

^Grey Ware* 18* 31, 32* 39* 58* 59, 70, 95 


-- Culture, 6* 7, 9* 10, 13* 14 

— Red Ware, 71 
Pakistan, 23 fa3. 

Pat^a, 121* 139 
Pal^agra* 121* 139 
Pak^madhya* 121* 139 
Palaia, 105, 138, 148* 149, 157 
Palaii, 156 
Pall, 25 

—- Tripitaka* 200 
PaHeacuda, 183, 185, 186* 187 
Paflc^ga mtiSja* 146 
PaQcapa^u* 141 
Patide, G. C. 9 fn^ 3 
Pinini* 12* 18* 81* 109, 172 fnL 
Pontha Sakuna, 203 
PApavasyasam, 147 fii7. 

ParamatthajotikA, 201. 20! 

Faiicayyaciti, 131 
Parivara, 200 fn 3. 

Piriva* 11 

Partha libations, 189 

Paiyagnikarana, 117* 195 

Paryagnlkfla/ no* 111* 195. 196 

Pasa* 149 

Pashtn* 8 

Paiubandha 136 

Paiupati* 188^ 189 

Paiupurod^^ip 105* 119, 154, 155 

Paiusp 141, 142 

Fa^u^Irsini, 100 

Pa^aliputra* 15, 21 

PataOjali, 15 

Pathyasvasti, 192, 208 

Paurnamasf, 184, 185 

People, Kuru-Pahcala, 10 

Person, bpJd-headed* 115 

Piggot, Stuart, 3* 9 

Plaque mithuna* 76 

POst-Harappan* 58 

Poitciy^* incised* 72 

— Northem-Blatk-Polishcd Ware, 13* 14, 18. 
20* 23, 31* 32* 35* 40* 45-48* 59* 60, 
60-67 

PradcM* 93* 121* 145* 150 

Prajapaii* 97, 106* 107, 110* 125* 134-136, 
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14K144, 152, 155, 166, ITO, 175, 174, IBl, 
IS2, 1&7, 191, 194, 197 
Prakara, 12, 15 
Prakrti, 154, 136 
Pramada, 106 
Prana, 152 

Prarmbhrt, 124, 125, 163, 164, 166, 170-174, 
176-17S 

Prinaiodhana, 143 
Prathasvaii, 165 
Pratihara king, 23 
Praugaciti, 106, 151 ^ 132 
Pravargya ccfcmony^ 171, ISA 
— Upa^ad ceremony, 175, 179, 182 
PrayascJtta, J 56 
pre-Aryan, 9 

Prc-Korlhcrn-^Black-Polislied Ware, 59, 48 

Primeval Punrya, 106, 113 

Princes, 202 

Priyaftgu, ISO 

Proti Kausuni Bindl, 23 

Punaiciti, 186 

Punch-marked coins, 20, 80, Si 
Punjal), 5*8, 10, 12, 18, 58 
Punnaka, 202 
Punnamukha, 202 
Pupphavaii, 202 
Pura, 12 

Purana, Bhagavata, 114, 204 
Puranas, 25 

Purina, Vayu, 114, 204 
Purlsk, 98 121, 162, 175, 179, 182 
Puru^ 97, 106, 120, 134, 135, 141-145, 146, 
171, 190 
—^ Aoaddhi, 146 

Purufamedha, 15, 35, 87, 109, 111-117, I24t 
130, 190, 191, 196, 199-205 

— Nirayana, 190 
Purusa Nar5\'ana, 190 

— Narayana Litany, 191, 197, 198 
^Prajapaii, 107, 114, 139 

-—Prime^'al, 106, 113 

Puru^asukta, 106, 107, 115, 114, 116, 134, 
142 

Punj Vamia, 204 
Pufyamitra SuAga, 15 


Qjneens, 202 

R5jl, 191 
Rijagiri, 202 

Rijanya, 100, 102, 141, 143 
Rajasihan, 3, 7, IB 

Rajasuya, 98, 115, 126, 129, 130, 136, 191 

Rajju, 149 

Rajjudala^ 193 

Rajpuilina, 8 

Raka, 99 

Rikfasas, 204 

Ram, 107, 123, 139, 142, 144, 169, 175 

Ramiyana, 11 

Rampart 1, 27, 29, 31, 58 

Rampart 2, 31, 33, 34, 62 

Rampart 3, 34, 87 

Rampart 4, 36, 46 

Rampart 5, 37 

Rampart 1, Subsidiary^ 29, 38-40 
Rampart II, Subsidiary, 52, 40 
Rangpur^ % 4, 6, 7, 18, 58 

— li, 62, 64, 66 

— lU, 61, 65 
Ra^aoa, 121, 142 
Ra^^rabhrtf 101, 184, 185 
Rathacakracid, 103, 131, 132 
Raychaudhuri, 15 fn 1. 

Razors, 45 

Rectangular cross-section, 48 
— ^ ^ arroiA'-hcads, 45 

- arrem-heads — 

Red clay, 75-79 

— OrJire*Washed Ware, 6 

— W are, 60 

— — incised, 71 
Reeds, 4? 

Rekha galagala, 121 

Rctahsik, 124, 163, 164, 166, 167, 170, 171, 
173, 174, 176, 178, 182, 185, i87 
Rervetment L, 27*31 
Revetment 2+, 32-35 
Revetment 3^, 35 

^eda, 12, 47, 100, 106, 107, 109-111, 114, 
129, 134, 142, 144, 194 
Rhombic cross-section, arrow-beads, 45 
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— -Iroiif 51 

Rhys DavicR, 12 fn 6* 

Rjcc-hu^k fire, 159 
Rohiiat 114, 

Rojdi, 4 
Rosen, 114 
Round cast, 80 
R^is, 182 

Rlavya, 105, 129, 163-165, 170*101, 184-187 
Rudra, 99, 108, 188, 189, 198 
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